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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

npHERE  are  times  in  a  man's  life  when  it  is  not  graceful  to 
1  withstand  external  pressure,  and  when  one  must  risk  a 
reputation  for  being  wise,  to  secure  a  reputation  for  beirT  kind. 
It  is,  therefore,  that,  at  the  request  of  many  friends,  I  consent 
to  the  publication  of  these  Lectures  and  Sermons,  as  a  memo- 
rial volume. 

I  have  not  aimed  to  alter  the  form  of  direct  address.  I  have 
thought  that  possibly  the  perusal  of  what  multitudes  have 
heard,  may  recall  the  voice  that  spoke— when  the  speaker  is 
far  away.  Thus  not  only  may  the  truth  remain,  but  the  per- 
sonal memory  linger ;  not  only  may  the  oak  be  a  substantial 
and  helpiLiI  thing,  but  the  invisible  dryad  be  remembered  too. 

I  take  pleasure  in  the  thought  that,  although  not  native  to 
the  Dominion,  1  have  learned  to  identify  myself  as  loyally  with 
its  interests  as  if  I  were  "  to  the  manner  bom  j"  and  in  the 
separation  to  which  duty  calls  me,  I  shall  cherish  an  unceasing 
attachment  to  its  people  and  its  fortunes  still. 

When  I  consider  that  here  is  a  land  which  reaps  all  the 
benefits  of  monarchy  without  the  caste  and  cost  of  monarchy— 
a  land  where  there  is  no  degradation  in  honest  toil,  and  ample 
chances  for  the  honest  toiler;  a  land  whose  educational  appli- 
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ances  rival  any  ether,  ^nd  whose  moral  principle  has  not  yet 
been  undermined ;  a  land  which  starts  its  national  existence 
with  a  kindling  love  of  freedom,  a  quickened  onset  of  enquiry, 
and  a  reverent  love  of  truth,  and  of  its  highest  embodiment, 
Religion — I  feel  that  never  country  began  under  fairer  auspices, 
and  that  if  Canada's  children  be  but  true  to  themselves,  what- 
ever their  political  destiny  may  be,  they  will  establish  a  stable 
cominonwealth  rich  in  all  the  virtues  which  make  nations  great — 
mighty  in  those  irresistible  moral  forces  which  make  any  people 
strong.  Esto  perpeiua  I  May  no  Marius  ever  sit  among  the 
ruins  of  a  promise  so  fair. 

W.  MORLEY  PUNSHON. 


Toronto,  May,  1873. 
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THE  Publishers  embellish  the  cover  of  these  Lectures  with 
a  miniature  outline  of  the  Metropolitan  W.  M.  Church, 
Toronto,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  earnest  labour  and  elo- 
quence of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Punshon.  It  was  thought,  moreover, 
that  the  design,  on  this  literary  memorial,  might  not  inaporo- 
priately  point  to  the  architectural  memorial  of  the  author's 
residence  in  Canada.  The  Steel  Portrait  appears  in  deference 
to  an  expressed  wish. 
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DANIEL  IN  BABYLON. 


LESSONS   FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  DANIEL  IN   BABYLON. 

nPHERE  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  for  those 
X      old  Hebrew  prophets  were  a  marvellous  race  of  men.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  to  regard  them  as  parts  of  the  ordinary  cre- 
ation of  God.   Only  in  such  an  age,  when  Revelation  was  a 
simple  thing,  and  men  felt,  as  they  saw  the  symbol  or  the  vision, 
that  the  Divine  was  "not  far  away  from  any  one  of  them:"' 
only  beneath  such  a  sky,  whose  sun,  as  it  blasted  the  desert 
into  desolation,  or  greened  the  olive  slope  into  beauty,  was  a 
perpetual  monition  both  of  threatening  and  of  promise  :  only 
among  such  a  people,  of  deep  religious  instincts,  and  impressi- 
blem  ahigh  degree,  could  they  have  lived,  and  flourished,  and 
become  the  powers  they  were.  They  were  not  soldiers,  but  when 
they  rebuked  kings,  theirs  was  a  courage  which  the  most  stal- 
wart crusader  might  have  envied.     They  were  not  priests,  but 
never  priest  spake  solenm  words  with  greater  seemliness  of  ut- 
terance, nor  with  diviner  power.     As  we  trace  their  long  and 
lofty  Ime,  and  their  notable  ones  crowd  upon  our  memories,  we 
seem  to  shrink  from  .    ^  discussion  of  their  characters,  as  if  they 
were  creatures  from  the  spirit-land.     Some  such  feeling  steals 
over  us,  as  might  have  prompted  the  affrigh  led  Gadarenes,  whex. 
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they  prayed  for  the  departure  of  the  Saviour,  or  as  might  hav6 
burdened  the  wondering  soul  of  Peter,  when  in  his  first  vision 
of  Christ's  miraculous  power,  he  said,  "Depart  from  me,  for  I 
am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."  They  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
humanity  rather  than  of  it,  to  be  surrounded  by  conditions,  and 
to  dwell  in  an  existence  of  their  own,  with  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  have  but  a  scanty  sympathy,  or  rather  a  mingled  feel- 
ing, which  is  half  admiration  and  half  awe.  They  are  not  men 
so  much  as  distinct  individual  influences,  passive  beneath  their 
swelling  inspiration,  standing  before  the  Lord,  like  the  light- 
nings, which  are  his  messengers,  or  as  the  "  stormy  wind,  fulfil- 
ling His  word." 

It  is  evident  that  the  peculiarities  of  their  office,  and  their 
comparative  isolation  from  the  experiences  of  common  human- 
ity, prevent  us,  in  the  general,  from  acknowledging  their  fitness 
as  examples  by  which  to  regulate  our  own  life  and  conduct. 
There  is  a  shrewd  impiety  in  human  nature,  which  has  formed 
its  own  estimate  of  what  its  patterns  ought  to  be,  and  which 
demands  that  certain  initial  conditions  shall  be  rigidly  fulfilled. 
There  must  be  identity  of  nature,  and  there  must  be  similarity 
of  circumstance.  The  man  must  have  like  passions,  and  those 
passions  must  have  been  powerfully  tried.  Failure  in  these  con- 
ditions would  at  once  neutralize  the  force  of  the  example,  even 
as  a  blemish  in  physical  beauty  would,  to  a  Greek  of  the  olden 
time,  have  ostracised  Apollo  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Gods. 

There  is  none  among  the  brotherhood  of  the  Prophets,  who 
so  thoroughly  comes  home  to  us  as  that  Hebrew  youth,  of  the 
royal  line  of  Judah,  from  whose  history  Tve  are  purposing  to  be 
instructed  now.  He  was  inspired,  but  he  had  a  life  apart  from 
his  inspiration,  and  we  recognize  in  it  the  common  elements 
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of  which  lives  are  made.     Principle  and  persecution— sorrow 
and  success— the  harp-song  of  thankfulness  and  the  breeze-like 
voice  of  grief— all  the  constituents  which  are  shapely  in  the 
formation  of  character ;  we  meet  with  them  in  his  experience, 
just  as  we  have  felt  them  in  our  own.     He  comes  to  us,  there- 
fore, no  stranger,  but  robed  in  our  own  humanness.     He  is  no 
meteor  vision— sweeping  out  of  darkness  to  play  for  a  brief  space 
the  masque  of  human  living,  and  then  flitting  into  darkness  as 
unbroken— he  comes  eating  and  drinking,  doing  common  things, 
thrilled  with  common  feelings— though  those  feelings  prompt 
him  to  heroic  action,  and  those  common  things  are  done  in  a 
majestic  way.     My  object  is  to  teach  lessons  from  the  life  and 
character  of  Daniel.     My  chief  purpose,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
avow,  is  to  do  my  listeners  good,  and  though  the  platform  is 
broader  than  the  pulpit,  and  may  be  indulged  with  wider  lati- 
tude of  range  and  phrase,  I  should  be  recreant  to  my  great, 
loved  life-work,  if  I  were  not  to  strive  mainly  to  make  my  words 
tell  upon  that  future  when  eternity  shall  flash  upon  the  doings 
of  time. 

It  is  affii-med  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  that  it  is  adapted  for 
all  changes  of  human  condition,  and  for  all  varieties  of  human 
character.  Clearly,  a  religion  which  aims  to  be  universal  must 
possess  this  assimilating  power,  or,  in  the  complexities  of  the 
world,  it  would  be  disqualified  for  the  post  which  it  aspires  to 
fill.  The  high  claims  which  its  advocates  assert  for  Christianity, 
have  been  passed  through  the  crucible  of  the  ages,  and  have 
been  verified  by  the  experience  of  each  generation.  It  is  not 
hemmed  in  by  parallels  of  latitude.  It  is  not  hindered  by  any 
"  wall  of  partition."  It  can  work  its  marvels  in  every  clime.  It 
can  translate  its  comforts  into  every  language.  Like  its  founder, 
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its  delight  is  in  the  ''habitable  parts  of  the  earth,"  and  wher- 
ever man  is,  in  rich  metropolis  or  in  nide  savannah,  whether 
intellect  has  exalted,  or  savagery  degraded  him,  there,  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  in  the  heart  of  man,  is  the  chosen  sphere 
of  Christianity,  where  she  works  her  changes,  diffuses  her  bless- 
ings, raises  up  her  witnesses,  and  proves  to  every  one  who  em- 
braces her  his  angel  of  discipline  and  of  life.  It  may  be  that 
you  are  thinking,  some  of  you,  that  your  circumstances  are  ex- 
ceptional, that  Religion  is  a  thing  only  for  stream-side  villages 
and  quiet  hours— not  for  the  realm  of  business,  nor  "  the  tragic 
hearts  of  towns."  That  is  a  grave  error,  my  brother.  Heaven 
is  as  near  the  great  city  as  the  breezy  down.  You  can  preserve . 
as  bright  an  integrity,  you  can  hold  as  close  a  fellowship  with 
the  true  and  the  Divine  in  the  heart  of  London,  the  modem 
Babylon,  as  did  Daniel  in  Babylon,  the  ancient  London. 

This  brings  me  to  my  first  thought — the  earnest  piety  which 
was  the  foundation-fact  of  DatiieFs  consistent  life.  He  was  a 
religious  man.  His  religion  influenced  his  character,  kindled 
his  heroism,  and  had  largely  to  do  with  his  success.  His  reli- 
gion, moreover,  was  not  a  surface  sentiment,  traditionally  inher- 
ited, and  therefore  loosely  held.  'Opinions  have  often  been 
entailed  with  estates,  handed  down  as  reverenced  heir-looms 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Men  have  rallied  round  a 
crimson  banner,  or  shouted  lustily  for  the  buff  and  blue,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  the  same  colours  had  sashed  and  roset- 
ted  their  fathers  perhaps  for  a  century  of  years.  In  the  history 
of  human  opinion  it  would  be  curious  to  enquire  how  much  of 
it  has  been  the  pride  of  partisanship,  or  the  inheritance  of  affec- 
tion, how  little  of  it  the  force  of  conviction,  and  the  result  of 
honest  thought  and  study.     But  Daniel's  was  an  inwrought 
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piety,  whose  seat  was  in  the  heart,  and  it  was  of  that  brave  sort 
which  no  disaster  was  able  to  disturb. 

And  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  maintain  it  Look  at  him  as 
he  is  first  introduced  to  our  notice.  He  was  lonely,  he  was 
tempted,  he  was  in  peril.  Loneliness,  temptation,  danger,— 
these  are  words  which  perhaps  from  painful  personal  experience, 
some  of  us  can  understand.  Add  to  these  the  further  condition 
of  bondage,  a  word,  thank  God,  whose  full  meaning  a  free  people 
does  w/  understand,  and  you  have  some  conception  of  the 
position  of  Daniel,  when  we  first  become  acquainted  with  him 
in  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Babylon. 

Moreover,  the  circumstances  of  Babylon,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  carried  there,  would  necessarily  expose  his  piety  to 
greater  hazards.     It  is  always  difficult  for  a  slave  to  profess  a 
faith  other  than  the  faith  of  his  master.    The  victory  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  gained  would  barb  the  tongue  of  the  Chal- 
dean scoffer  with  sharper  sarcasms  against  the  Hebrew  creed. 
Babylon  was  wholly  and  earnestly  given  to  idolatry.     There 
Belus  was  magnificently  worshipped.     There  the  soothsayer 
wrought  his  spells,  and  the  astrologer  affected  to  read  in  the 
heavens,  as  in  a  sparkling  Bible.     There  the  followers  of  Zoro- 
aster lingered,  and  clung  tenaciously  to  their  pure  and  ancient 
error,  for  of  all  idolatries  fire-worship  is  at  once  the  most  primi- 
tive and  the  most  plausible.  There  the  commonest  things  of  life 
were  linked  ^dth  idol  associations,  and  consecrated  by  idol  cere- 
monies ;  so  that  the  conscience  of  the  Hebrew  was  in  momen- 
tary  danger  of  attack,  and  active  resistance  became  the  duty  of 
every  day. 

But  Daniel's  piety  did  not  fail,  because  it  was  thorough  in  its 
J  axx«  ^  i„  giOiiucur.     ic  has  been  a  favourite  scoflf 
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in  all  ages  ever,  since  the  words  « Doth  Job  serve  God  for 
nought  ?"  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  old  original  liar,  that  Christians 
are  Christians  only  when  no  motive  tempts  them  to  the  con- 
trary, and  when  their  policy  is  on  the  side  of  their  religion. 
Hence,  some  Chaldean  sceptic,  or  some  captive  of  a  Sadduccan 
spirit,  might  have  flung  the  gibe  at  the  young  enthusiast  Hebrew, 
"  Ah  I   there  will  come  a  change  upon  him  soon.     He  has 
breathed  a  Het^rew  atmosphere,  and  been  bound  by  Hebrew 
habits.     His  soul  is  but  the  chrysalis   just  emergmg  from  the 
cocoon  of  dormant  thought  and  dull  devotion.   Wait  until  he 
is  fledged.     Wait  until  he  has  preened  his  wings  amid  the  sun- 
shine and  the  flowers  of  Babylon.  The  Jordan  is  but  a  sluggish 
stream,  the  Euphrates  rolls  grandly  in  its  rushing  silver.   Trans- 
late him  from  the  slopes  of  Olivet  to  the  plains  of  Shinar.    Let 
him  taste  the  luxury  of  Chaldean  living,  and  join  in  the  pomp 
of  Babylonish  worship,  you  will  soon  hear  of  his  abandonment 
of  his  former  friends,  and  he  will  plunge,  as  eagerly  as  any,  into 
the  gaieties  of  the  capital."  But  that  scoffer,  like  most  others  of 
his  kindred,  would  have  been  grievously  mistaken.  Did  Daniel's 
piety  fail  him  ?    Was  he  entangled  in  the  snare  of  pleasure,  or 
frightened  by  the  captor's  frown  ?    Knelt  he  not  as  fervently  in 
the  palace  at  Shushan  as  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ?    Amid 
the  devotees  of  Merodach  or  Bel,  his  Abdiel-heart  went  out,  as 
its  manner  was,  after  the  one  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven.     Oh, 
what  are  circumstances,  I  wonder,  that  they  should  hmder  a 
true  man  when  his  heart  is  set  within  him  to  do  a  right  thing  ? 
Let  a  man  be  firmly  principled  in  his  religion,  he  may  travel 
from  the  tropics  to  the  poles,  it  will  never  catch  cold  on  the 
journey.    Set  him  down  in  the  desert,  and  just  as  the  palm  tree 
thrusts  its  roots  beneath  the  envious  sand  in  search  of  sustenance, 
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he  will  manage  somehow  to  find  living  water  there.  Banish  him 
to  the  dreariest  Patmos  you  can  find,  he  will  get  a  grand  Apoca- 
lypse among  its  barren  crags.  Thrust  him  into  an  inner  pri- 
son, and  make  his  feet  fast  in  ihe  stocks ;  the  doxology  will 
reverberate  through  the  dungeon,  making  such  melody  within 
its  walls  of  stone  that  the  gaoler  shall  relapse  into  a  man,  and 
the  prisoners,  hearing  it,  shall  dream  of  freedom  and  of  home. 

Young  men,  you  who  have  any  piety  at  all,  what  sort  is  it  ? 
Is  it  a  hot-house  plant,  which  must  be  framed  and  glassed,  lest 
March,  that  bold  young  fellow,  should  shake  the  life  out  of  it 
in  his  rough  play  among  the  flowers? — or  is  it  a  hardy  shrub, 
which  rejoices  when  the  wild  winds  course  along  the  heather  or 
howl  above  the  crest  of  Lebanon  ?  We  need,  believe  me,  the 
bravery  of  godliness  to  bear  true  witness  for  our  Master  now. 
There  is  opposed  to  us  a  manhood  of  insolence  and  error. 
The  breath  of  the  plague  is  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
Ours  must  be  a  robust  piety — which  does  not  get  sick  soon 
in  the  tainted  air.  The  forces  of  evil  are  marshalled  in  un- 
wonted  activity — and  there  are  liers  in  wait  to  surprise  and 
to  betray.  Ours  must  be  a  watchful  piety  which  is  not  fright- 
ened from  its  steadfastness  by  the  "  noise  of  the  captains  and 
the  shouting."  Through  the  heavy  night,  and  beyond  the  em- 
battled hosts,  there  glitters  the  victor's  recompense.  It  must 
be  ours  to  press  towards  it  on  our  patient  way,  saying  to  all  who 
differ  from  us,  "  Hinder  me  not,  I  mean  to  wear  that  crown." 

One  main  cause  of  Daniel's  consistency,  which  I  would  fain 
commend  for  your  imitation,  was  this.  He  made  the  stand  at 
once,  and  resisted  on  the  earliest  occasion  of  encroachment 
upon  conscience  and  of  requirement  to  sin.  He  purposed  in 
his  heart  that  he   "would  not  defile  himself  with  the  king's 
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;ne  had  been  .-dCa.o'.i  ™  ^  'll^  '^""'''"^  '"» 
^'ere  not  ashamed,  „  „,,  J,  ,o  1 "  f '  ?'  °''  "'''  ^"Sans 
'"■e  with  their  religion  tIt).  "^^  7  "  "^'  ™'"'"°'>  """gs  0/ 
forbidden,  forbiddl"by  tl  ir  ^^  ""'"■"^^'  ">«^  '^ings  tere 

eq-ll,  by  their  idoIatLs  as^lTon     "T'""""^'  '°^'^'■^''- 
refuse  them.  association,  and  ,t  was  his  duty  to 

I  see  that  curl  of  tlio  r 
«  «  n,ight  hurt  him,  poX"  It""  f  "'^'  '"""^'-vc,  and 

[  --'^i  ^ry  to  help  it  i,:  :^i  'i;'rj,T"" '-' "°'  -•• 

ficant  occasion  for  a  very  sunerr^  ^"^'  "  ""^  '"''S^^' 

W'>«  worse  would  he  have Ifeen  ^h'  t"'.  °'"""'^  *^P'^^' 
S'vely  singular?  He  was  no.  oWil  .0  '  ""'  u'™  '°  °'^'="- 
been  any  connection  with  idnl!r  I  ""^  "''"  *"«  had 

c.d-wor,d  sanctimonio^is  at;''°:  ''     ""^  "-^'-de  his 
«««'    Ves.  butarenotLtl?        "''^-•his?'-    ^ 
m-ghtiest  forces  in  the  unive..e?   'f  f  ..^"-"^'""^s  among  the 
Of  wood,  the  singing  and  j!,  otf tSe^'r'  V'^'^^  '"^ 
but  set  the  royal  mind  to  work  uoon  ^  ™""  ^'l- 

'he  trifles  then?    From  the^  1  '  ""''  "^^^  ^■"^s  of 

Rom  the  drifting  lo^of  t"  T '-  '  *' '^"  °^  ^-"^'ion. 
From  the  smoke  Ld'song  71'  ^^^'^^"^^^  of  America, 
"pph-ances  of  steam.  Ther!  are  t  T'n  ""■  '^'  ''""^red-fold 
Of  God.  Speak  me  a  wo^-  1  ^  "l  1'  '^''''  ""'^^  =^ 
through  the  ages.  Sin  in  your  heedr  '  ^'^  ""^''"^  °'' 
you  the  characters,  long  yearra^tenvl  '°"* '~'  "'"  ^''^- 
"tha  temple  of  the  body''    ^r  ''' "'""'  °"  *<=  walls  0, 

dy.      H»ce  the  good  policy  «  well  as 
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piety  of  Daniel.     He  made  the  silTI        ' 

honoured  it;  and,  the  foreTn«    t  °""'   """    God 

"  -  eas,  t;  rout'  the  r^' Dot^'""  "'  *'=  "^""^  ^'-■ 
-horn  the  critical  moment  impend Lf  '""T  °"'  "°"  °^" 
culties  so  formidable  that  vTT  L  ""■'  "'"'"  "■'"'  diffi- 

i^oes  woalth  allure.  L  be  uTfaS.r  "  7  ''""'  °^  '"-• 
a>..hori.y  command  you  to  sfn  1  '  "  '"'^'=^™'='"  ^^'>'  - 
over  the  guiltiness,  and  the  denr..!  .  ^'"^^  '■"'°"  g'°" 
not  a  little  one?"  ^nd  th  Lsed!^'  '  "'''''"  "''  '* 
-i*  the  reluctant  will?  C'  he  "'"""  P"^'""  ^'^^^ 
part  for  the  most  valorous  r«L  '"°"""''  *«"'  "^  ^O" 

affectionate  and  soll::i;rg  7t'  ° "  ""'  """  '°^  '"^  ■"-' 
of  evil,  this  first   breach  uoon   ,.  ''^^""'  *''  "^^S'"""? 

'hat  you  must  take  you 'stand  i^T'""'  °f  conscience 
into  the  current  of  the  raniri=  „,v  k  "  '^'■^'"^  ^"fing 

the  whirlpool's  wavS:;he  T"^  "'  '■'^"  """^  ■■"'° 
vites  you,  and  it  may  be  t  t  JL  a  e  0!^"°"  '''"■'='  "°"  "• 
scene  of  dissipation   enter  thT^u    /        '""•     ^°  '°  *at 

"strangewoman-toherh  tse  mak  tH  r  ''""'"«'  '■°"°"  *'" 
in  that  doubtful  ^^J^':^:^T^t^TT 
blessmgs-what  have  you  done?     vlTv  ^  ^^  "' 

moral  nature,  you  have  sharpened  thTn  T^'""^  y""' 

"vho  waits  to  stab  vou  anH  ^^"  ^°'  *«  '^^a^'in 

to  tl.e  murder  of  y^^u  'o™  rul  "bT"'"'.'"  ^°"  "'^^--- 
lendemess,  I  warn  vot,!  *'"'  ^'*  ""  '^  ''^"'er's 

threatening  andTo  nl  T"  '  T '  """^  '^  ="  °"«  'o 

given,  whife,  i„  thT  t::::^,^^;^:':;:  tS:  ^■"^  ^'i--  - 

-r;'tr^rfs£^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-    Brea^from^JS— :-eS--- 
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you.  Frantic  as  a  bondsman  to  escape  the  living  hell  of  slavery, 
be  it  yours  to  hasten  your  escape  from  the  pursuing  evil  of  sin. 
There,  close  at  your  heels,  is  the  vengeful  and  resolute  enemy. 
Haste  !  Flee  for  your  life !  Look  not  behind  you,  lest  you  be 
overtaken  and  destroyed.  On — thougli  the  feet  bleed,  and  the 
veins  swell,  and  the  heart-strings  quiver.  On — spite  of  wearied 
limbs,  and  shuddering  memories,  and  the  sobs  and  pants  of 
labouring  breath.  Once  get  within  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
refuge  and  you  are  safe,  for  neither  God's  love  nor  man's  will 
ever,  thou^Ji  all  the  world  demand  it,  give  up  to  his  pursuers  a 
poor  fugitive  slave. 

Having  mentioned  the  piety  of  Daniel,  the  Corinthian  pillar 
of  his  character,  we  may  glance  at  some  of  the  acanthus  leaves 
which  twine  so  gracefully  round  it. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  if  we  learn  to  be  as  contented,  under  all 
change  of  circumstance,  as  Daniel's  piety  made  him.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  twenty  years  old  when  he  was 
carried  away  to  Babylon.  He  was  then  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth  j  at  an  age  when  the  susceptibilities  are  the  keenest,  when 
the  visions  of  the  former  time  have  not  faded  from  the  fancy, 
when  the  future  stretches  brightly  before  the  view.  His  con- 
nexion with  the  royal  family  of  Judah  might,  not  unnaturally, 
have  opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  state  and  pleasure, 
haunted  by  no  pangs  of  ungratified  desire.  It  was  a  hard  fate 
for  him  to  be  at  once  banished  from  his  fatherland  and  robbed 
of  his  freedom.  Every  sensibility  must  have  been  rudely 
shocked,  every  temporal  hope  must  have  been  cruellv  blighted, 
by  the  transition  from  the  courtly  to  the  menial,  and  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Babylon.  How  will  Daniel  act  under  these  altered 
circumstances,  which  had  come  upon  him  from  causes  which  he 
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could  neither  control  nor  remedy?     There  were  three  courses 
open  to  him,  othtr  than  the  one  he  took.     He  might  have  re- 
signed himself  to  the  dominion  of  sorrow,  have  suffered  grief 
for  his  bereavement   to  have   paralyzed   every   energy  of  his 
nature,  and  have  moaned  idly  and  uselessly,  ;is,  beneath  the 
trailing  willows,  he  "  wept  when  "  he  "  remembered  Zion."     He 
might  ha-e  harboured  some  £u!lcn  purpose  of  revenge,  and 
have  glared  out  upon  his  captors  with  an  eye  whose  meaning, 
being  interpreted,  was  murder.     Or  he  might  have  abandoned 
himself  to   listless   dreaming,   indolent  in   present  duty,  and 
taking  no  part  at  all  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  dreams.     But 
Daniel  was  too  true  and  brave  a  man,  and  had  too  reverent  a 
recognition  of  the  Providence  of  God  to  do  either  the  one  or 
the  other.     He  knew  that  his  duty  was  to  maLo  the  best  of  the 
circumstances  round  him,  to  create  the  content,  and  to  exhibit 
it,  though  the  conditions  which  had  formerly  constrained  it  were 
at  hand  no  longer.     Hence,  though  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
different to  his  altered  fortunes ;  though  there  would  often  rise 
upon  his  softened  fancy  th-  hills  and  temples  of  his  native  land, 
he  was  resigned  and  useful  and  happy  in  Babylon.     It  may  be 
that  some  among  yourselves  may  profitably  learn  this  lesson. 
Wearied  with  hard  work,  done  for  the  enrichment  of  other 
people,  you  are  disposed  to  fret  against  your  destiny,  and  to 
rebel  against  the  fortune  which  has  doomed  you  to  be  the  toiler 
and  the  drudge.     Ambition  is,  in  some  sort,  natural  to  us  all, 
and  could  we  borrow  for  a  night  a  spirit  more  potent  than  the 
lame  demon  of  Le  Sage,  and  could  he  unroof  for  us  hearts  as 
well  as  houses,  there  would  perhaps  be  discovered  a  vast  amount 
of  lurking  discontent,  poisoning  the  springs  both  of  usefulness 
and  of  happiness  for  many.     Under  the  influence  of  this  em- 
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bittered  feeling  some  rail  eloquently  at  class  distinctions  in 
society,  and  sigh  for  an  ideal  equality  with  an  ardour  which  the 
first  hour  of  a  real  equality  would  speedily  freeze,  while  some 
drivel  into  inglorious  drearners,  and  are  always  on  the  look-out, 
hke  the  immortal  Micawber,  for  something  to  "turn  up,''  which 
will  float  them  into  the  possession  of  a  Nabob's  fortune,'  or  into 
the  notoriety  of  some  easily-acquired  renown. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  our  dispensation  of  popular  lecturing 
IS  altogether  guiltless  in  this  matter.     Young  men,  especially, 
have  been  so  often  exhorted  to  aspire,  to  have  souls  above  busi- 
ness,  to  cultivate  self-reliance,  to  aim  at  a  prouder  destiny,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  we  have  heard  so  much  of  the  men 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  glorified  in  the  worid's 
memory— Bums  at  the  plough-tail,  and  Claude  Lorraine  in  the 
pastry-cook's  shop,  and  Chantrey  the  milk  boy,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  with  his  cabbages  in  the  Grantham  market,  and  John 
Bunyan  mending  the  kettles,  and  Martin  Luther  singing  in  the 
streets  for  bread-that  it  is  hardly  surprising  if  some  who  have 
listened  to  these  counsels  have  been  now  and  then  excited  into 
an  anti-commercial  frenzy;  not,  it  is  hoped,  so  fiercely  as  that 
silly  lad  who  attempted,  happily  in  vain,  to  destroy  himself,  and 
left  a  note  for  his  employer,  assigning  as  the  reason  of  the  rash 
act,  as  the  newspapers  always  call  it,  that  "he  was  made  by 
God  to  be  a  man,  but  doomed  by  man  to  be  a  grocer."    Well, 
if  we  lecturers  have  fostered  the  evil,  it  should  be  ours  to  atone 
by  the  warning  exhibition  of  its  peril.     I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  more  perilous  to  all  practical  success,  more  destructive 
of  everything  masculine  in  the  character,  than  the  indulgence 
in  this  delirious  and  unprofitable  reverie.     The  mind  once  sur- 
rendered  to  its  spell  has  lost  all  power  of  self-control,  and  is 
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denly  enamoured  of  T\^L  vol    ";  "     "  '"""^  """• 
silks  she  rustles  in  or  1  l  ^°  '"■""'  '^^  «*  ^e 

the  critica     L     o'r  he  "       ""'"^^  "'  ""^'^  *'-'  J"^'  ^' 

consequenc  lir  .0  'foZe""  1  ''  ""'*°<^^'^  -"'  -<'  "^ 

quence:   or    fired  wifh    Ti,     7  ^'^  imaginary  elo- 

whirled  off  wSab  de      .     T  °'   '^'"^"^^'   ''"-'   >>«  is 

says  some  mdignant  youth,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?    Ar     ^  I 
counsels  to  which  we  have  hsteneri  ;„  J.^'"^'"'^,  ^'^  ^U  Ae 
nothing  ?    Are  we  not  To  a  p  re  ?    A  ""'  ""'  '°  ^°  '°' 

Are  we  never  to  rise  ab  v    ^spht'oT  '"  '™'''  ^'"^^^  ' 
moved  to-day  ?•■    oh  ve,  i  7      T         ""^  '"  ^^'''^  "« 

•nents  of  greLess  are   n    ou  Z^r  "^^' ''"'  '^  '"^  ^'^■ 
M  Alp  were  piled  unnn  V  ■^,  "  "'"'  "y^'  'howgh 
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something  like  it  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.     Well,  and  what  of 
that  ?     Better  fhe  meanest  honest  occuj)ation  than  to  be  a  das- 
tard, or  a  deceiver,  or  a  drone.     Better  tlie  weary-footed  wan- 
derer,  who  knows  not  where  the  morrow's  breakfast  will  be  had 
tlian  to  be  the  sordid  or  unworthy  rascal,  whirled  through  th- 
city  m  a  carriage,  built,  cushioned,  horsed,  harnessed,  all  with 
oilier  people's  money.     God  has  placed  you  in  a  position  in 
which  you  can  be  honest  and  excel.     Do  your  duty  in  the  pre- 
sent,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  future.     Depend  upon  it 
the  way  to  rise  in  life,  is  neither  to  repine,  and  so  add  to  the 
troubles  of  misfortune  the  sorer  troubles  of  passion  and  envy 
nor  to  waste  in  dreams  the  plodding  energy  which  would  go  far 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  dreamer's  wealthiest  desire      If 
the   Passions  rule  you,  there  will  be  a  Reign  of  Terror      If 
Imagination  be  suffered  to  hold  the  reins,  you  will  make  small 
progress,  if  ;ndeed  there  be  no  catastrophe,  for  though  Photon 
was  a  very  brilliant  driver,  yet  he  burnt  the  world. 

Don't  aim,  then,  at  any  impossible  heroisms.  Strive  rather  to 
be  quiet  heroes  in  your  own  sphere.  Don't  live  in  the  cloudland 
of  some  transcendental  heaven  ;  do  your  best  to  bring  the  glory 
of  a  real  heaven  down,  and  ray  it  out  upon  your  fellows  in  this 
work-day  world.     Don't  go  out,  ascetic  and  cowardly,  from  the 
fellowships  of  men.    Try  to  be  angels  in  their  houses,  that  so  a 
J-ght  may  linger  from  you  as  you  leave  them,  and  your  voice 
may  echo  in  their  hearing,  "  like  to  the  benediction  that  follows 
after  prayer."  The  illumination  which  celebrates  a  victory  is  but 
the  vulgar  light  shining  through  various  devices  into  .vhich  men 
have  twisted  very  base  metal ,  and  so  the  commonest  things  can 
be  ennobled  by  the  transparency  with  which  they  a'-e  doi- 
Seek  then  to  make  trade  bright  with  a  spotless  integrity,  and 
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business  lustrous  with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Whether  fortune 
smile  on  you  or  not,  you  shall  "  stand  in  your  lot,"  and  it  shall 
be  a  happy  one.  The  contentment  of  the  soul  will  make  the 
countenance  sunny ;  and  if  you  compare  your  heritage  with  that 
of  others  who  are  thought  higher  in  the  social  scale,  dowered 
more  richly  with  the  favours  of  that  old  goddess  who  was  said 
to  be  both  fickle  and  blind,  the  comparison  will  not  be  a  hope- 
less one  if  you  can  sing  in  the  Poet's  stirring  words— 

"  Cleon  hath  a  thousand  acres, 

Ne'er  a  one  have  I ; 
Cleon  dwelleth  in  a  mansion,— 

In  a  lodging,  I. 
Cleon  hath  a  dozen  fortunes. 

Hardly  one  have  I  j — 
Yet  the  poorer  of  the  twain 

Is  Cleon  and  not  I. 

"  Cleon,  true,  possesseth  acres, 

But  the  landscape  I ; 

Half  the  charms  to  me  it  yieldeth 

Money  cannot  buy. 
Cleon  harbours  sloth  and  dulness, 

Freshening  vigour,  I  • 

He  in  velvet— I  in  broadcloth^ 

Richer  man  am  I. 

**  Cleon  is  a  slave  to  grandeur, 

Free  as  thought  am  I  ;— 
Cleon  fees  a  score  of  doctors  ;— 

Need  of  none  have  I. 

Wealth-surrounded— care-environed, 
Cleon  fears  to  die  ;~ 

Death  may  come,  he'll  find  me  ready. 
Happier  man  am  1. 
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"  Cleon  sees  no  charms  in  natare, 

In  a  daisy,  I ; — 
Cleon  Iiears  no  anthems  ringing 

In  the  earth  and  sicy  ;— 

Nature  sings  to  me  for  ever. 
Earnest  listener  I, 

State  for  state  with  all  attendants. 
Who  would  change  ?    Not  I." 

The  religion  of  Daniel  influenced  him  further  m  k»        - 
to  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  "„  th   el !  v^'Tr 
residence  in  Babylon  he  won  <-th.  f  f  ^  ^    "  °^ '"' 

the  prince  of  the  eun^cj  .'     His  re  is^c"  tl    ^f  '°"  "' 
unworthy  subserviency  was  n^t  rud!  .    T    '  ^'  '^'^'""^ 

"  He  requested  of  the  prince  of  The  '  "".     f'^  '"^''^"^'^• 

defile  himself."  ^^:czi^:::;^''^:^ ^^ '-^ 

atom  of  servility;  never  compromisi J    3    Sitv  oTo7?" 
neither  insolent  in  his  contemnt  nf  in..  /  7         ^'  """ 

hold  honour  and  custorwherhono  ^'r  ""'"' '° '^'*- 
It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  amS^  coZlrh  ~  ^'''  '"• 
the  age  in  which  we  live  •  and  »™^  "^"^'' '° 

pendence,  original  though;,  L^oirceTshr  l^"  '""^^ 
and  the  lite,  to  whisper  a  word  in  <.™ur tf  ^^d  ^T 

™ra:z:s;rt?r=r^^--'--^^^^^^ 

comers  a  boonshness  which  they  mistake  for  brave,^  ll 
for  you  all,  the  more  if  you  be  Christians,  the  ZS'  old  Z 
Of  gentleman-manhood  and  gentlenesslinborllC 
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cing  energy,  but  with  affability  and  courtesy  to  temper  it    You 
have  heard  of  the  Nasmyth  hammer.    It  can  chip  Z LlZx 

bar  of    on.    We  are  awed  by  the  wonderful  force,  but  we  are 
especally  attracted  by  the  machinety  which  holds  it  in  con.rd 
So  a  rough  strength  of  character  will  repel  even  while  it  attracts 
us,  but  a  frank  and  wmning  courtesy  comes  stealing  into  our 

This  courtesy  which  I  recommend  you  to  exhibit  is  not  only 

IS  from  above,  I  leave  you  to  guess  where  the  other  wisdom 
comes  from,  ,s  "gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated."  "Christ" 
Emerson  says,  "was  a  prince  in  courtesy,  as  well  as  in  benefi- 
cence and  wisdom,"  and  a  Christian  is  notmore bound  to  main- 
am  his  own  rights  than  to  be  tolerant  of  the  feelings  and  opin- 

muddy  road,  the  bottom  may  be  a  long  way  down)  is  based 
upon  rel^ion,  and  is  a  sort  of  Rabbinical  perversion  of  Chris- 
tianity Ihere  is  not  a  usage  of  cultivated  society  to-day  which 
had  not  Its  origin  in  some  real  or  fancied  benevolence.  Love 
IS  the  essence  of  religion,  and  courtesy  is  but  love  in  society- 
he  good  Sanaaritan"  genial  in  the  drawing-room,  as  on  the  occa- 
sion he  was  self-sacrificing  on  the  highway  and  in  the  field.  The 

Tstr?  °''"  *'  ""'"'""^  "'''^'' ''  '=  --*  ^  ^-^'^  -hile 
0  seek  after,  is  in  the  old  music-master's  counsel  to  his  pupil 

nd  effect""  r  !^™  *'  '""'  °'  ""^^^'^S  -*  expression 
and  effect-"  Cultivate  your  heart.  Miss,  cultivate  your  heart." 

ihere  is  no  reason  surely  why  you  should  be  otherwise  than 

courteous.     Cnod  m..n  arp  i-t  „^,         •,      1  »<;  "wn 

--J-  nivn  are  nut  necessarily  abrupt  and  disagree- 
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able.    There  «  no  inevitable  connection  between  Christianity 
and  cynicism.  Truth  is  not  a  salad,  is  it?  that  you  must  always 
dress  .t  with  vinegar.     It  will  be  foul  shame  if  some  of  your 
quondam  friends  should  be  able,  with  any  truth,  to  say,  "  He 
was  a  fine,  frank,  generous,  open-hearted  fellow  be/on  he  becamt 
a  Christian:'  as  if  that  had  contracted  the  sympathies,  which 
only  can  rightly  expand  them,  as  if  that  had  frosted  the  heart 
under  whose  warmth  alor..  spring  up  "all  that  is  of  good  report 
and  lovely."     Have  a  care  to  wipe  away  this  reproach,  even  if 
U  has  but  begun  to  cleave  to  you,  or,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
your  rehgion  will  be  "wounded  in  the  house  of  her  friends" 
You  should  be  so  firm  in  your  principles  that  you  can  afford  to 
be  kmd    Let  yours  be  the  heroism  which  can  sing  even  from  a 
shattered  heart, 

•*  Ten  thousand  deaths  in  every  nerve. 
I'd  rather  suffer  than  deserve. " 


Preserve  this  unfailing  kindliness  whatever  betide;  though 
you  are  deafened  by  the  strife  of  tongues,  though,  loudest  in  the 
scoff  or  the  slander,  you  hear  the  changed  tones  of  your  own 
famihar  one;  though  your  heart  be  wrung  until  its  very  fibres 
stert,-yet  beseem  yourself  as  becomes  God's  child,  the  child 
of  one  who  bears  with  "  the  unthankful  and  the  evil."  You  will 
find  your  account  in  it,  and  in  earnest  prayers,  and  charity  whici 
never  fatleth,  and  compassions  delicately  shewn,  and  opportun- 
it.es  eagerly  embraced  for  piling  up  "coals  of  fire,"  you  may 
secure  the  nobility  of  revenge. 

And  not  for  your  own  comfort  only,  but  in  your  work  of 
Chnsfan  wttness-bearing,  there  must  be  gentleness  in  the  rebuke 
^d  m  the  testmiony,  if  either  of  them  are  to  prevaU.    A  blufl 
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countryman  once  strayed  into  Westminster  Hall,  and  sat,  with 
edifying  patience  for  two  mortal  hours,  while  two  lawyers  \vran- 
gled  over  the  merits  of  a  case  which  was  as  much  Greek  to  him 
as  Curran's  famous  quotation  from  Juvenal  was  to  the  jury  of 
Dublin  shopkeepers.    Some  bystander,  amused  at  his  bewilder- 
ment, and  amazed  at  his  attention,  asked  him  "which  he  thought 
had  the  best  of  it  ?"     His  reply  was  ready-"  The  little  one,  to 
be  sure,  becatise  he  put  the  other  man  in  a  passion."    There  was 
shre-vdness,  if  not  logic,  in  the  answer,  and  it  shews  how  all 
argument  is  likely  to  shape  itself  to  the  bucolic  mind.    Believe 
me,  neither  Christianity,  nor  sound  political  dogma,  nor  any 
other  good  thing  was  ever  yet  permanently  advantaged,  either 
by  the  sword  of  the  bigot,  or  by  the  tongue  of  the  scold.    The 
one  only  elevates  the  slaughtered  into  martyrdom,  even  though 
they  were  in  life  "  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort ;"— the  other 
rouses  resistance,  and  enlists  manliness  upon  the  side  of  error 
Brothers,  in  all  seriousness  I  protest  against  grafting  upon  our 
holy  religion  a  spirit  that  is  truculent  and  cruel.     Speak  the 
truth,  by  all  means  !    Speak  it  so  that  no  man  can  mistake  the 
utterance.     Be  bold  and  fearless  in  your  rebuke  of  error,  and 
in  your  keener  rebuke  of  wrong-doing,  all  Christ's  witnesses  are 
bound  to  be  thus  "  valiant  for  the  truth  ;"  but  be  human,  and  lov- 
mg,  and  gentle,  and  brotherly,  the  while.     If  you  must  deliver 
the  Redeemer's  testimony,  deliver  it  with  the  Redeemer's  tears. 
Look,  straight-eyed  and  kindly,  upon  the  vilest,  as  a  man  ought 
to  look  upon  a  man,  both  royal,  although  the  one  is  wearing, 
and  the  other  has  pawned,  his  crown. 

The  religion  of  Daniel  constrained  his  fidelity  to  duty  and  his 
diligent  fulfilment  of  every  trust  confided  to  him.  It  is  a  grievous 
enor,  but  partly  from  the  mistakes  of  religionists,  and  partly 
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from  the  malignity  of  infidels,   it    is    one  which  has  verv 
largely  0  ..id    ,hat    the    interests  of   the    life    that   Z 

woriL  s!r  J-     "  "  """^'^''  '"""  "^"y  ^  Sanhedrim  of 
orldly  self-suffic.ency,  and  from  many  a  Rabbi's  supercilious 

ps.     They  w,ll  tell  you  that  high  moral  excellence  and  deep 
.el^ious  feehng  are  inconsistent  with  shrewd  business  habf 

nie    and  that,  if  a  man  would  serve  his  God  aright   he  must 

S:tlhtrr  ^"^^  °^  '^'"^"^'  advantage  and  ir 

th   st     i       ""t '°  *'  '"^"''^"^  "■''^O  --'^  him  in 

iltum  of         " '°     ^'  "'"'  ^  '"  ^"  P'^™'»'  "'"-.  -  sub- 
itum of  .mportant  truth.     A  Christian  will  not  hes  tate  to 

c  1  you  that  he  hves  in  the  recognition  of  Eternity,  and  the  e 

vi^and  t'       '°'r'  *^  ^"'"^  '^'^'^'^ ''"'  ^"^'^  « 
avance,  and  turn  away  h>s  footsteps  from  the  altar  of  Mammon, 

but  he  has  not  forgotten,  that  as  the  heir  of  promise   he  in 

than  that  by  which  the  worldling  holds  it,  and  his  eye  may 
revel  m  >ts  beauty,  and  his  ear  may  listen  to  its  music,  and  hi 
^y  ga  her  up  Us  competence  with  a  thankful  heart,  ^hile  yet 
h.s  faith  p,erces  through  the  cloud,  and  sees  in  thewealtWer 
heaven  his  treasure  and  abiding  home. 

How  fine  an  illustration  of  diligent  and  successful  industry 
we  have  m  the  character  of  Daniel  1  He  rose  rapidly  in  Z 
king's  favour,  and  by  his  administrative  ability  secured  L  c  J 
fidence  of  four  successive  monarchs  who  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Babylon.  Darius  the  Median,  who  succeeded  to  the  emoire 
a^r  Be^W  had  been  slain,  discerned  early  the  eLe-C 
spirit  that  was  m  him,  promoted  him  to  be  chief  of  the  presi- 
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dents  to  whom  the  hundred  and  twenty  princes  were  amen"!^ 

respons  ble  kmd.  The  emp.re  extended  southward  to  the  Per 
s.an  Gulf  and  northward  to  Mesopotamia.  Natural  y  ft  ilf  U 
had  been  cultivated  to  the  uttermost.     Babylon,  the  cap  a'' to 

tide  hS:  r  r^^  ''""^"^'°-  °^  ^'™-  '^b"'"":  -^° 

tude,  had,  on  the  lowest  computation,  an  area  twice  as  large  as 
that  0  modem  London,  and  enclosed  within  its  walls  a  popula 

.on  of  a  mUhon  and  a  quarter  souls.  How  complica'edmu: 
have  been  the  problems  of  government  which  Daniel  was  caTed 
upon  to  solve !      He   had    tn  h»,.    •         ^ 

•.1,  r     •  °^^''   '"  a  fore  gn    lanmaee 

with  foreign  customs,  and  under  different  dynasties  of  S!' 
Many  0  those  with  whom  he  had  to  work  wer'e  the    -I'Tn 
of  Babylon,"  not  inconsiderably  versed  in  starry  lore  and  bT™ 
-g  a  h,gh  reputation  among  their  fellows.      He  must  W 
*erefore  pohtical  sagacity  and  scientific  research.     His  Is.  be 
he  ruhng  mmd  to  disentangle  a  sophistry,  and  the  see^f  re 
sight  to  perceive  the  end  from  the  beginning.     Then  the  ad 
m-mstratjon  of  justice  formed  no  small  part  of  his  dut;     B  f  rj 
h  m,  as  he  sat   m  the  gate,  appellant   and   defendant  came 

evidence,  to  adjudicate,  to  execute  the  decision.  Then  further 
he  mu,t  „,,ke  provision  for  the  contingencies  whici  in  tlte 
^.^ulent  times  were  constantly  occurring.  He  must  b  A^^ 
eyed  agamst  intestine  faction,  and  against  aggressions  f^ 
beyond :  quick  to  catch  and  quiet  the  IrmursTd  rmen7a^ 
home;  equally  quick  to  scent  the  battie  from  afar  On  him 
also  devo  ved,  in  the  last  event  ti,.  «        ■  ,     , 

the  realm      H.V",  .  I      '         ^"™'='*'  administration  of 

"le  reaun.     He  had  to  wt  fro™  p,„i,  ..i,. ... 

-  =-  --om  ea^ft  iduciani  satrap  the  tribu:, 


-o 
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assessed  upon  his  province,  to  check  the  accounts  of  the  presi- 
dents,  and  to  see,  as  the  tale  was  told  into  the  treasury,  that  the 
king  suffered  no  damage.  Now,  when  you  think  of  all  the 
responsibility  thus  thrust  upon  one  busy  man,  how  he  was  at 
once  Finance  Minister,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Home  and  Foreign 
Secretary,  War  Minister,  and  Premier  to  boot,  you  will  readily 
conceive  that  Daniel  had  about  enough  on  his  hands,  and  that 
he  would  require,  rightly  to  discharge  his  duty,  both  tact  and 
energy,  and  a  ngid  and  conscientious  frugality  of  time. 

In  the  differing  play  of  mind  before  me,  this  consideration 
may  have  suggested  different  thoughts  just  now.  I  will  imagine 
one  or  two  of  them,  and  turn  them  to  profit  as  we  proceed. 

There  may  be  perhaps  what  I  will  venture  to  call  the  nar- 
rowly pious  thought ;  the  thought  of  a  mind,  evil  from  the  ex- 
treme of  good;  the  apprehension  of  a  sensitive  spirit,  which  like 
the  mollusc  of  the  rock,  thrusts  out  its  long  antenna  at  the  barest 
possibility  of  danger.     "  Enough  on  his  hands !  yes !  and  far  too 
much,  more  than  any  man  ought  to  have  who  has  two  worlds  to 
think  about  and  provide  for.     It  would  be  impossible,  in  this 
round  of  ceaseless  secularity,  to  preserve  that  recognition  of 
Eternity,  and  that  preparation  for  its  destinies  which  it  is  so  need- 
ful for  man  to  realize."    The  apprehension  does  you  honour, 
my  brother.     I  won't  chide  you  for  it ;  there  are  sadly  too  few 
who  are  thus  jealous  for  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  us :  but  you 
need  not  fear.     See  him !     He  comes  out  of  the  presence- 
chamber,   where  he  has  been  having  audience  of  the  king. 
Whither  will  he  go  ?    Ah  !  he  goes  to  the  closet,  and  the  lattice 
is  reverently  opened,  and  the  knees  are  bent  towards  the  un- 
forgotten  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  trembles  through  the 
air  the  cadence  of  some  Hebrew  psalm,  followed  shortly  by 
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I  some  fervent  strain  of  prayer.  Oh  !  there  is  no  fear,  while  the 
track  to  that  chamber  is  a  beaten  one,  while  the  memories 
of  home  and  temple  are  so  fragrant;  while  through  the 
thrown-back  lattice  the  morning  sun  shines  in  upon  that  silver- 
haired  statesman  on  his  knees.  He  who  can  thus  pray  will 
neither  be  faithless  to  man  nor  recreant  to  God.  In  that 
humiliation,  and  thrice-repeated  litany  of  prayer,  he  finds  his 
safety  and  his  strength,  and  he  exhibits  for  your  encouragement 

and  mme  that  it  is  possible  to  combine,  in  grandest  harn. ^f 

Character,  fidelity  to  duty  and  to  God  ;  and  amid  the  ceaseless- 
■^ess  of  labour,  whether  of  the  hand  or  of  the  brain,  to  keep  a 
oyal  heart  within,  whose  every  pulse  beats  eagerly  for  heaven 
Ihen  out  speaks  a  frank  and  manly  worldling,  knowing  little 
and  carmg  less  about  religion,  but  delighted  with  Daniel  because 
be  is  so  clever;  almost  worshipping  the  diplomacy  which  is  as- 
ute,  and  sagacious,  and  above  all  successful.  "  Time  for  thought 
3f  eternity.     No,  and  why  should  he  ?     His  deeds  are  his  best 
prayers.     Surely  if  ever  a  man  might  make  his  work  his  wor- 
hip.  It  IS  he.     He  is  a  brave,  true  man,  doing  a  man's  work  in 
^  right  manly  way.  What  needs  he  to  pray,  except  perhaps  that 
lis  own  valued  life  may  not  come  to  a  close  too  soon  "     Ah  i 
Y  you  think  that  the  thought  oi  Eternity  must  paralyze  the 
fffort  of  Time.     You  think  that  your  nature,  when  a  strong 
^an  wears  it,  may  claim  its  own  place  among  the  Gods.     You 
3  whom  prayer  is  an  impertinence,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
^  hypocrisy,  alas   for  you  that  you  are  not   in  the  secret  f 
"Hiy,  this  prayer  is  the  explanation  of  everything  which  you 
inure  m  the  man.     Is  he  brave?    What  makes  him  so ?    Be- 
mse  the  fear  of  God  has  filled  his  heart  so  fuU  that  there  is  no 
)om  for  the  fear  of  man  to  get  in.     Does  Ka 
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giddy  height,  which  would  make  weaker  brains  dizzy  ?  It  is 
because  he  knows  that  the  sky  is  higher  than  the  mountain,  and 
cherishes  in  all  his  ways  the  humbled  feeling  of  dependence  and 
faith.  Is  he  rigid  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  daily 
duty  ?  It  is  because  he  has  learnt,  and  recollects,  that  "  every 
one  of  us  must  give  account  of  himself  to  God."  Go  then,  and 
learn  his  piety,  and  humble  thyself  in  thy  chamber  as  he  does. 
It  will  teach  thee  higher  views  of  life  than  thou  hast  ever  rea- 
lized yet.  Immortality  shall  burst  upon  thee,  as  America  burst 
upon  Columbus,  a  new  world,  flashing  with  a  new  heaven,  and 
thou  shalt  be  shewn  that  not  in  stalwart  arm  nor  cunning  brain 
shall  be  thy  strength,  but  in  quietness,  and  confidence,  and  in 
"the  joy  of  the  Lord." 

It  may  be,  though  I  would  fain  believe  it  otherwise,  that  a 
third  discordant  voice  is  speaking,  the  voice  of  one  who  hides 
beneath  a  seemly  exterior,  a  scoffing  soul.     "  He  a  statesman  ! 
what !  that  man  of  psalm  and  prayer,  who  cants  along  about 
right,  and  conscience,  and  duty, — ^you  will  find  out  differently  by- 
and-bye.     I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  he  does  not  turn  out  incom- 
petent or  wicked ;  they  will  have  a  hard  life  who  bear  office 
under  him.  I  hate  these  saints.   Look  narrowly  into  his  accounts, 
perhaps  you  will  make  some  discoveries ;  there'll  be  a  fine  ex- 
posure some  day  of  his  blundering,  and  rapacity,  and  wrong." 
It  would  please  you,  I  dare  say  to  find  yourself  among  the  pro- 
phets, but  happily  the  answer  is  at  hand.     Your  ancestors  shall 
come  forward  (you  are  not  the  first  of  the  line)  and  with  their 
own  reluctant  lips  they  shall  refute  your  sarcasm.     Mark  them 
how  they  gather,  presidents  and  princes,  and  counsellors,  and 
captains — "vile   conspirators   all  of  them,   devising  mischief 
igainst  the  beloved  of  the  Lord."    Now  we  shall  know  the  worst, 
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you  may  be  sure.    If  Daniel's  administration  has  been  faulty  or 
fraudulent,  all  the  world  will  be  privy  to  it  now.     Malice  is  on 
his  track,  and  it  has  a  keen  scent  for  blemishes.    Envy  is  at 
work,  and  if  it  cannot  see,  it  will  suborn  witnesses  to  swear //J^' 
see,  spots  upon  the  sun.     All  his  administration  is  brought  into 
unfriendly  review.   Home  and  Foreign  politics.  Finance.  Jus- 
tice, all  are  straitly  canvassed.    Well,  what  is  the  result?   Come 
scoffer,  and  hear  thy  fathers  speak.     "  We  shall  not  be  able  to 
find  any  occasion  against  this  Daniel,  except  we  find  it  against 
him  concerning  the  law  of  his  God."    What?    Did  we  hear 
aright  ?    No  occasion  of  charge  against  the  chief  minister  of  a 
great  empire,  when  men  are  seeking  for  it  with  all  their  hearts  ! 
Was  ever  such  a  thing  heard  in  this  world  ?     No  failure  of  fore- 
sight !    No  lack  of  sagacity,  which  they  might  torture  into  pre- 
meditated wrong !  no  personal  enrichment !  no  solitary  nepo- 
tism in  the  distribution  of  patronage  !    This  is  very  marvellous, 
and  it  is  very  grand.     Speak  it  out  again,  for  it  is  the  noblest 
testimony  which  malice  ever  bore  to  virtue.     "  We  shall  not  be 
able  to  find  any  occasion  against  this  Daniel !"  There  he  stands, 
spotless  on  the  confession  of  his  enemies.     It  matters  not  what 
becomes  of  him  now,  the  character— 2£////V//  is  the  w^«— has 
been  adjudged  free  from  stain.     Cast  him  to  the  lions,  if  you 
like,  his  faith  will  stop  their  mouths.    Fling  him  into  the  seven- 
fold heated  furnace,  you  can't  taint  his  garments  with  the  smell 
of  fire.  Heir  of  two  worlds,  he  has  made  good  his  title  of  inhe- 
ritance for  both :— Daniel,  faithful  among  men  1  Daniel,  the  be- 
loved of  the  Lord . 

Brothers,  if  the  exhibition  of  this  character  has  produced  the 
effect  upon  you  which  I  fondly  hope,  you  will  have  learnt  some 
i-_z> — .  .,„.....,  TT «*  ii.ar.c  ail  ^uUr  uitcr-hie  tile  brighter.     Yon 
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will  learn  that  though  there  may  be,  here  and  there,  a  favourite 
of  fortune  who  goes  up  in  a  balloon  to  some  high  position  with- 
out the  trouble  of  the  climbing,  the  only  way  for  ordinary  men 
is  just  to  foot  it,  up  the  "steep  and  stany  road."   You  will  learn 
that  Labour  is  the  true  alchemist  which  beats  out  in  patient 
transmutation  the  baser  metals  into  gold.     You  will  learn  that 
atheistic  labour  and  prayerful  idleness  are  alike  disreputable,  and 
you  will  brand  with  equal  reprobation  the  hypocrite  who  is  too 
devout  to  work,  and  the  worldling  who  is  too  busy  to  pray.    You 
will  learn  how  hollow  is  the  plea  of  the  procrastinator  that  he 
has  no  time  for  religion,  when  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  provinces  can  retire  for  prayer  three  times  a  day. 
Above  all  you  will  learn  that  a  reputation,  built  up  by  the  wise 
masonry  of  years,  does  not  fall  at  the  blast  of  a  scorner's  trum- 
pet, that  God  thrones  the  right  at  last,  in  kinglier  royalty,  because 
its  coronation  is  delayed,  and  that  neither  earth  nor  hell  can 
permanently  harm  you,  if  you  be  "followers  of  that  which  is 
good." 

It  needs  only  that  I  should  remind  you  that  when  the  interests 

of  the  two  worlds  came  into  collision,  and  there  are  periods  in 

every  man's  life  when  they  will,  Daniel  dared  the  danger,  rather 

than  prove  faithless  to  his  God    The  vile  council  which  met  to 

compass  his  ruin  laid  their  scheme  cunningly.    They  knew  him 

to  be  faithful,  faithful  in  all  respects,  and  it  may  be  that  like 

that  other  famous  council  of  which  Milton  sings,  they  were  about 

to  separate  in  despair  without  accomplishing  their  purpose,  when 

some  Belial-spirit  suggested  that  his  fidelity  to  man  should  be 

pitted  against  his  fidelity  to  God.    The  scheme  succeeded.  The 

King's  consent  was  hastily  gained  to  the  promulgation  of  a  de- 

^■ree,  that  for  thirty  days  no  petition  should  be  offered  to  God 
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or  man,  save  to  the  King's  own  majesty,  and  the  men,  who  knew 
Daniel's  habit  of  prayer,  exulted  as  they  deemed  his  ruin  sure. 
And  what  has  he  done,  this  man,  whom  they  thus  conspire  to 
destroy?  Alas!  for  the  baseness  of  human  nature,  his  only 
faults  are  merit  and  success.  It  is  the  same  world  still.  The 
times  are  changed  from  those  of  Smithfield  and  the  Lollard's 
Tower;  m-n  fear  not  now  the  stake  and  the  headsman,  but  the 
spirit  which  did  the  martyrs  to  the  death  is  the  spirit  of  the  car- 
nal heart  to-day. 

How  will  Daniel  meet  this  new  peril  ?     It  is  inevitable-Da- 
nus  cannot  relent,  for  "  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
altereth  not."   Then  shall  Daniel  yield  ?  shall  there  be  evasion 
compromise,  delay?    His  manner  was  to  retire,  that  he  mighi 
commune  with  God  undisturbed ;  to  kneel,  in  the  prostration  of 
a  spirit  at  once  contrite  and  dependent;   to  open  his  window 
towards  Jerusalem,  that  the  prayer  which  Solomon,  as  if  pres 
cient  of  their  exile,  invoked  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
might  be  realized  and  answered.     Shall  he  omit  an  observance' 
or  suspend,  even  for  an  hour,  the  constancy  of  his  devotion  to 
his  God  ?    I  think  you  could  answer  these  questions  from  what 
you  already  know  of  the  man.     He  did  exactly  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do.  He  did  not  then,  for  the  first  time  throw  oper 
his  window.    If  he  had  done  that,  he  would  have  been  a  Phar- 
isee.    He  did  not  close  his  window,  because,  for  the  first  time 
there  was  danger  in  opening  it    If  he  had  done  that,  he  would 
have  been  a  coward.  He  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  but 
simply,  a  brave,  good  man,  who  loved  life  well,  but  who  loved 
God  better  ;  and  who  when  a  thing  was  put  before  him,  when 
limidity  whispered,  "Is  it  safe?"  and  Expediency  hinted,  "Is  it 

politic? '  and  Vanity  siip^oTPstf^rl  «w,iiifK ,,i   ^„  .     , 

/  ^ -OCT— s- — ;    ''^  ^  it  Dc  pu^uiiirr' took  coun- 
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se\  of  his  own  true  heart,  and  simply  enquired,   "  Is  it  right?" 
You  can  see  him  as  on  the  fated  day  he  retires  for  his  accus- 
tomed worship,  and  with  a  quickened  pulse,  for  he  knows  that 
his  foes  are  in  ambush,  he  enters  his  room,  and  opens  his  west- 
em  window.     Now  he  reads  in  the  law  of  the  Lord— then  the 
psalm  rises,  a  little  tremulous  in  its  earlier  notes,  but  waxing 
louder  and  clearer  as  the  inspiration  comes  with  the  strain ; 
then  the  prayer  is  heard— adoration,  confession,  supplication,' 
thanksgiving,  just  as  it  had  arisen  from  that  chamber  through 
the  seasons  of  some  seventy  years.     And  now  the  room  is  filled 
with  the  envious  ones,  their  eyes  gleaming  with  triumph,  and 
they  accuse  him  fiercely  of  a  violation  of  the  King's  decree.     He 
does  not  falter,  though  he  might  have  faltered  as  he  thought  of 
the  cruel  death,  from  which  the  King  laboured  vainly  until  sun- 
down to  deliver  him ;   though  he  might  have  faltered  as  he 
thought  of  the  hungry  lions,  kept  v/ithout  food  on  purpose  thai 
they  might  the  more  fiercely  rush  upon  their  prey ;  but  he  does 
not  faltei ;  and  rather  than  betray  his  conscience  goes  calmly 
down  to  death,  with  the  decision  of  the  martyr,  with  the  deci- 
sion  of  the  martyr's  Lord. 

Surely  this  is  true  heroism.  It  is  not  physical  daring,  such 
as  beneath  some  proud  impulse  will  rush  upon  an  enemy's 
steel ;  it  is  not  reckless  valour,  sporting  with  a  life  which  ill- 
fortune  has  blighted,  or  which  despair  has  made  intolerable ;  it 
is  not  the  passiveness  of  the  stoic,  through  whose  indifferent 
heart  no  tides  of  feeling  flow  ;  it  is  the  calm  courage  which  re- 
flects upon  its  alternatives,  and  deliberately  chooses  to  do  right  • 
it  is  the  determination  of  Christian  principle,  whose  foot  lesteth 
on  the  rock,  and  whose  eye  pierceth  into  Heaven. 
And  now  surely  the  enemies  are  satisfied.     They  have  com 
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passed  the  ruin  of  the  Minister,  they  have  wounded  the  heart 
of  the  King  ;  they  have  removed  the  watchfulness  which  pre- 
vented their  extortion,  and  the  power  which  restrained  them 
from  wrong  j  now  they  will  enjoy  their  triumph  !    Yes  !  but 
only  for  a  night.     The  wicked   do  but  boast  themselves  a 
moment,  and  the  shrewd  observers,  who  meditate  upon  their 
swift  destruction,   remember  the  place  where  it  is  written, 
"  They  digged  a  pit  for  the  righteous,  and  into  the  midst  of  it 
they  are  fallen  themselves."     Oh  vain  are  all  the  efforts  of  slan- 
der, permanently  to  injure  the  fair  fame  of  a  good  man  !    There 
is  a  cascade  in  a  lovely  Swiss  valley,  which  the  fierce  winds 
catch  and  scatter  so  soon  as  it  pours  over  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  and  for  a  season  the  continuity  of  the  fall  is  broken,  and 
you  see  nothing  but  a  feathery  wreath  of  apparently  helpless 
spray ;    but  if   you  look  further  down  the  consistency  is  re- 
covered, and  the  Staubbach  pours  its  rejoicing  waters  as  if  no 
.  breeze  had  blown  at  all ;  nay,  the  blast  which  interrupts  it  only 
fans  it  into  more  marvellous  loveliness,  and  makes  it  a  shrine 
of  beauty  where  all  pilgrim  footsteps  travel.     And  so  the  blasts 
of  calumny,  howl  they  ever  so  fiercely  over  the  good  man's 
head,  contribute  to  his  juster  appreciation  and  to  his  wider  fame. 
Preserve  only  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  and  a  loving 
purpose  toward  your  fellow-men,  and  you  need  not  wince  nor 
tremble,  though  the  pack  of  the  spaniel-hearted  hounds  snarl 
at  your  heels — 

Never  you  fear,  but  go  ahead 

In  self-relying  strength  ; 
What  matters  it  that  Malice  said, 

"  We've  found  it  out  at  length." 
Found  out!    Found  what?    An  honest  man 

Is  opoi  as  the  iigiit, 


So  search  as  keenly  as  you  can, 
You'll  only  find — all  right. 

Aye !  blot  him  black  with  slander's  ink; 

He  stands  as  white  as  snow, 
You  serve  him  better  than  you  think^ 

And  kinder  than  yt 
Yes !  be  the  scandal  w.  _  will. 

Or  whisper  what  you  please  j 
You  do  but  fan  his  glory  still 

By  whistling  up  a  breeze. 

I  trast  there  are  many  of  you  who  are  emulous  of  Daniel's 
heroism.  The  brutality  of  the  olden  persecutions  has  passed 
away.  Saul  does  not  now  make  havoc  of  the  Church,  nor 
Caligula  nor  Adrian  purify  it  by  lustrations  of  blood,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  oppressor  lives,  and  there  is  room  enough  in  the 
most  uneventful  life  for  exemplary  religious  decision.  The  exi- 
gencies of  the  present  times,  regard  for  your  own  character  and 
honour,  the  absolute  requirement  of  God,  all  summon  you  to 
this  nobleness  of  religious  decision.  Resist  all  temptations  to 
become  recreant  to  the  truth.  Remember  that  the  Christian 
ought  to  be  like  Achilles,  who  could  be  wounded  only  in  the 
heel,  a  part  of  the  body  which  good  soldiers  do  not  generally 
shout.  Don't  let  the  question  ever  be  asked  about  you,  "  Is 
such  an  one  a  Christian  ?"  The  very  necessity  to  ask  suggests 
a  negative  answer.  Some  painters  in  the  rude  times  of  art  are 
said  to  have  put  under  their  works,  "This  is  a  horse  1"  Of 
course  !  it  was  necessary,  for  no  one  could  possibly  recognize 
it  without  being  told.  But  it  is  a  poor  sign  when  either  a 
work  of  art  or  a  work  of  grace  needs  to  be  labelled.  Who 
thought  of  asking  where  Moses  had  been  when  he  came  down 
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from  the  mount?  They  looked  at  him,  and  they  saw  the 
glory.  I^t  your  consistency  be  thus  steadfast  and  pure.  If 
you  know  that  the  "  writing  is  signed"  which  will  throw  you 
upon  the  world's  cold  pity  or  cruel  scorn  because  you  will  keep 
your  conscience  inviolate,  take  heart  from  the  example  of 
Daniel.  Don't  shut  your  lattice-window.  Men  may  ridicule 
you,  but  they  will  respect  you  notwithstanding  ;  and  if  they  do 
not,  you  can  afford  to  do  without  their  good  opinion,  while  God 
looks  down  upon  you  with  complacency,  and  the  light  of  His 
countenance  shines,  broad  and  bright,  upon  your  soul. 

I  have  never  despaired  of  the  future  of  the  world  in  which  I 
live.  I  leave  that  to  infidelity,  with  its  sad  scorn  of  the  im- 
mortal and  its  vaunt  of  brotherhood  with  the  brutes  that  perish. 
Humanity  has  been  at  once  ransomed  and  glorified  by  Christ, 
and  though  there  are  still  dark  omens  round  us,  though  "  this 
dear  earth  which  Jesus  trod  is  wet  with  tears  and  blood,"  yet 
there  is  a  power  abroad  to  whose  call  there  is  something  in 
every  man  responsive,  and  the  glad  gospel  of  peace  and  bless- 
ing shall  yet  hush  the  voices  of  earth's  many  wailings,  and 
speak  of  resurrection  amid  the  silence  of  its  many  tombs. 

And  the  work  is  being  done.  When  I  think  of  the  agencies 
which  are  ceaslessly  at  work  to  make  this  bad  world  better,  I 
am  thankful  that  I  live.  From  the  eminence  of  the  proud  To- 
day, as  from  an  Alp  of  clear  and  searching  vision,  I  have 
looked  backward  on  the  past  and  forward  on., the  illimitable 
futuie.  I  look,  and  that  former  time  seemeth  as  a  huge  pri- 
meval forest,  rioting  in  a  very  luxury  of  vegetation  ;  with  trees  of 
giant  bole,  beneath  which  serpents  brood,  and  whose  branches 
arch  overhead  so  thickly  that  they  keep  out  the  sun.  But  as 
I  look  there  is  a  stir  in  that  forest,  for  "  the  feller  has  come 
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venerable  combme  to  protest  against  the  intrusion.      Custom 

shudders  at  the  novelty;  Fraud  shudders  at  the  sunhght    S  oth 

hudders  at  the  trouble;  "grey-bearded  Use"  leans  upon  ht 

staff  and  wonders  where  all  this  „iU  end ;  Romance  s'  ndj 

nam  that  any  should  dare  to  meddle  with  the  old  ;  Affection 

chng,ng  to  some  cherished  association,  with  broken  voke  and 

as  I  look  the  woodman  hath  no  pity,  and  at  every  stroke   he 
d^t^oys  the  useless,  or  dislodges  the  pestilent,  or  sLghters  ti 
cruel.    The  vision  vanisheth,  but  again- 

"I  look,  aside  the  mist  has  rolled. 

The  waster  seems  the  builder  too  ; 
Upspringing  from  the  rained  old 

i  see  the  new  I 

"  Twas  but  the  rain  of  the  bad. 

The  wasting  of  the  wrong  and  ill } 
Whate'erof  good  the  old  time  had, 
Is  living  still." 

The  woodman  is  there  still,  but  he  has  throw     Ms  axe  aside 
and  now  drives  tl,e  ploughshare  through  the  stu     .rn  soil,  or 
delves  m  the  earth  as  lustily  as  though  he  knew  that .      -olJut. 
of  Eden  were  slumbering  in  the  clods,  and  close  up.      him 
come  the  planter  and  the  sower,  and  soon  upon  the  ^.    .rf 

SS  "^  """  ""'''  °'    '^'''  --  '-''-''  ^^'^  ""^ 

"  '''"°P>  staging,  down  the  mountain-side." 
That  vision  of  the  present  vanisheth,  and,  yet  further  away, 
there  dawns  on  me  the  sight  of  the  To-moitow.    The  wood- 
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man  and  his  co-workers  are  dead— all  dead  !— but  the  work 
lives  on.  The  seeds  of  the  former  time  have  ripened  into  a 
goodly  growth,  and  there,  on  the  spot  where  once  the  swamp 
was  sluggish,  and  where  once  the  serpent  writhed,  lo!  a  Para- 
dise, wherein  is  man  the  loving  and  the  happy,  into  which 
angels  wander  as  of  yore,  and  where  the  "voice  of  the  Lord 
is  heard  speaking  in  the  cool  of  the  day." 

Brother,  this  vision  is  no  fable.  It  is  for  an  appointed  time, 
and  it  will  not  tarry.  It  is  nearer  for  every  outworn  lie,  and 
for  every  trampled  fraud,  for  each  scattered  truth-seed,  and 
each  kindly  speech  and  deed.  Each  of  us  may  aid  it  in  its 
coming.  Children  who  fling  seeds  about  in  sport—Youth  in 
its  prime— Age  in  its  maturity— Manhood  in  his  energy  of  en- 
terprise—Womanhood in  her  ministry  of  mercy— all  may  speed 
it  onward.  In  a  reverent  mingling  of  Faith  and  Labour,  it  is 
ours  to  watch  and  to  work  for  it.  Do  not  mourn  the  past,  my 
brother,  it  has  given  place  to  better  times.  Do  not  dread  the 
coming  of  the  future.  It  shall  dawn  in  brighter  and  in  safer 
glory.  Come,  and  upon  the  altars  of  the  faith  be  anointed  as 
the  Daniels  of  to-day,  at  once  the  prophet  and  the  worker— 
the  brow  bright  with  the  shining  prophecy,  the  hands  full  of 
earnest  and  of  holy  deeds. 


?*  Thine  the  needed  Truth  to  speak. 
Right  the  wronged,  and  raise  the  weak} 
Thine  to  make  earth's  desert  glad, 
In  its  Eden  greenness  clad. 
Thine  to  work  as  well  as  pray. 
Clearing  thorny  wrongs  away, 
Pluckinjj  up  the  weeds  of  sin, 
Letting  Heaven's  warm  sunshine  in, 
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Watching  on  the  hills  of  Faith, 
Listening  what  the  Spirit  saith. 
Catching  gleams  of  temple-spires, 
Hearing  notes  from  angel-choin. 
Like  the  seer  of  Patmos,  gazing 
On  the  glory  downward  blazing^ 
Till,  upon  earth's  grateful  sod. 
Rots  the  city  of  our  God." 
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I   AM  in  difficulties.    There  are  three  pictures  vivid  to  my 
mental  eye,  which  will  haply  illustrate  these  difficulties 
better  than  any  long  array  of  words.     The  first  is   that  of  a 
gleaner,  by  the  dim  light  of   the  moon,  searching   painfully 
among  the  unwealthy  stubble,  in  a  harvest-field  from  which  the 
corn  has  been  reaped,  and  from  which  the  reapers  have  with- 
drawn.     I  am   that  gleaner.      About   the   great  man  who  is 
my  subject  there  has  been  as  much  said  as  would  suffice  for 
a  long  course  of  lectures,  and    as    much  written  as  would 
almost  furnish  a  library.     Where  is  the  tongue  which  has  not 
been  loosened  to  utter  his  eulogy?    Where  is  the  pen  which 
has  not  been  swift  in  his  praise  ?    I  have,  therefore,  to  deal 
with  matters  which  are  already  treasured  as  national  property. 
If  I  am  to  furnish  for  you  any  but  thin  and  blasted  ears,  I  must 
of  necessity  enrich  myself  from  the  full  sheaves  of  others. 
The  second  picture  is  that  of  an  unfortunate  individual,  who 
has  to  write  an  art-criticism  upon  a  celebrated  picture,  but  who 
finds  himself,  with  a  small  physique  and  with  a  horror  of  crowds, 
jammed  hopelessly  into  the  front  rank  of  the  spectators  at  the 
Academy,  with  the  sun  dazzling  his  eyes,  and  so  near  to  the 
picture  that  he  sees  little  upon  the  canvas  but  a  vague  and 
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shapeless  outline  of  colour.     I  am  that  unhappy  critic,  dazzled 
as  I  look  upon  my  subject— and  both  you  and  I  are  too  near 
for  perfect  vision.     Macaulay,  as  every  one  knows,  was  through 
life  identified  with  a  political  party.     Even  his  literary  efforts 
were  prompted  by  political  impulses,  and  tinged  necessarily 
with  political  hues.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  to  be  accu- 
rately judged  he  must  be  looked  at  through  the  haze  of  years, 
wlien  the  strife  of  passion  has  subsided,  and  prepossession  and 
prejudice  have  alike  faded  in  the  lapse  of  time.     The  third  pic- 
ture is  that  of  a  son,  keenly  affectionate,  but  of  high  integrity 
clinging  with  almost  reverent  fondness  to  the  memory  of  a 
father,  but  who  has  become  conscious  of  one  detraction  from 
that  father's  excellence,   which   he  may  not  conscientiously 
conceal.     I  am  that  mourning  son.     There  are  few  of  you  who 
hold  that  marvellous  Englishman  more  dear,  or  who  are  more 
jealous  for  the  renown  which,  on  his  human  side,  he  merits,  and 
which  has  made  his  name  a  word  of  pride  wherever  Anglo- 
Saxons  wander.     If  this  world  were  all,  I  could  admire  and 
worship  with  the  best  of  you,  and  no  warning  accompaniment 
should   mingk  with   the  music  of  praise;  but   I   should  be 
recreant  to  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  those  \t^ho  listen  to  me, 
and  traitorous  to  my  higher  stewardship  as  a  minister  of  Christ, 
if  I  forbore  to  warn  you  that,  without  godliness  in  the  heart  and 
in  the  life,  the  most  brilliant  career  has  failed  of  its  allotted 
purpose,  and  there  comes  a  paleness  upon  the  lustre  of  the 
very  proudest  fame.     It  is  enough.    Your  discernment  per- 
ceives my  difficulties,  and  your  sympathy  will  accord  me  its  in- 
dulgence while  we  speak  together  of  the  man  who  was  the  mar- 
vel of  other  lands,  and  who  occupies  no  obscure  place  upon  the 
bright  bead-roll  of  his  own— the  rhetorician,  the  essayist^  the 
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poet,  the  statesman,  tlie  historian— Thomas   Babington,  first 
and  last  Baron  Macaulay. 

From  a  middle-class  family,  in  a  midland  county  in  England, 
was  born  the  man  whom  England  delights  to  honour.     The 
place  of  his  birth  was  Rothley  Temple,  in  Leicestershire,  at  the 
house  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Babington,  after  whom  he  was 
named;  and  the  time  the  month  of  October,  when  the  century 
was  not  many  moons  old.     His  grandfather  was  a  minister  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  who  dwelt  quietly  in  his  manse  at  Card- 
ross  on  the  Clyde.     His  father,  after  the  manner  of  Scotchmen, 
travelled  in  early  life  toward  the  south,  that  he  might  find  wider 
scope  for  his  enterprise  and  industry  than  the  country  of  Ma- 
callum  More  could  yield.     His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
bookseller  in  Bristol,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Pnen'^.s.     Some  of  his  critics,  on  the  ''post  hoc  propter  hoc'* 
principle,  have  discovered  in  these  two  facts  the  reasons  of  his 
after  severity  against  Scotchmen  and  Quakers.     When,  in  these 
times,  we  ask  after  a  man's  parentage,  it  is  not  that  we  may 
know  by  how  many  removes  he  is  allied  to  the  Plantagenets, 
nor  how  many  quarterings  he  is  entitled  to  grave  upon  his  shield. 
Estates  and  names  are  not  the  only  inheritances  of  children. 
They  inherit  the   qualities  by  which  estates  are  acquired  or 
scattered,  and  by  which  men  carve  out  names  for  themselves, 
the  prouder  because  they  are  self-won.     Influences  which  are 
thrown  around  them  in  the  years  of  early  life  are  vital,  almost 
creative  in  their  power,  upon  the  future  of  their  being.     You 
look  upon  a  child  in  the  rounded  dimples  of  its  happiness,  with 
large  wonder  in  its  eyes,  and  brow  across  which  sun  and  shadow 
chase  each  other  ceaselessly.    It  is  all  unconscious  of  its  solemn 
stewardship,  and  of  tlie  fine  or  fatal  destiny  which  it  may 
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achieve;  but  you  take  the  thoughts  of  responsibility  and  of 
mfluence  mto  account,  and  you  feel  that  of  all  known  and  terri- 
ble forces,  short  of  Omnipotence,  the  mightiest  may  slumber  in 
hat  cradle,  or  look  wistfullyfrom  out  those  childish  eyes.     You 
look  at  It  again  when  the  possible  of  the  child  has  developed 
mto  the  actual  of  the  man.     The  life  purpose  has  been  chosen, 
and  there  is  the  steady  striving  for  its  accomphshment     The 
babe  who  once  slumbered  so  helplessly  has  become  the  viUaRe 
Hampden  or  the  cruel  Cla^■erhouse ;  the  dork  blasphemer,  or 
the  ready  helper  of  the  friendless;  the  poet,  in  his  brief  felony 
of  the  music  of  Paradise,  or  the  missionary  in  his  labour  to  re- 
store its  ,ost  blessings  to  mankind.   You  might  almost  have  pre- 
dicted the  result,  because  you  knew  the  influences,  subtle  but 
mighty,  which  helped  to  confirm  him  in  the  right,  or  which 
helped  to  warp  him  to  the  wrong.    And  who  shall  say  in  the 
character  of  each  <f  us,  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  heredi- 
tary endowments,  to  early  association,  to  the  philosophy  of  pa- 
rental rule,  and  to  that  retinue  of  circumstances  which  guarded 
us  as  we  emerged  from  the  dreamland  of  childhood  into  the 
actual  experiences  of  life? 

In  the  character  and  habits  of  Macaulay  the  results  of  these 
mfluences  may  be  very  largely  discovered.    Those  of  yon  who 
are  familiarwith  the  wicked  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  will  remember 
his  reference  to  "the  patent  Christianity  of  Ciapham;"  and  in  Sir 
James  Stephen's  inimitable  essay,  the  worthies  of  the  Ciapham 
sect  are  portrayed  with  such  fiddity  and  power  that  we  feel  their 
presence,  and  they  are  familiar  to  us  as  the  faces  of  to-day.  Let  us 
look  m    upon  them  on  a  summer's  eve  some  fifty  years  ago 
We   are  in  the   house    of   Henty    1-homton,    the    wealthy     ■ 
banker,  and  for  many  years  the  independent  representative  of 
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the  faithful  constituency  of  Southwark.     The  guests  assemble 
in  such  numbers  that  it  might  almost  be  a  gathering  of  the 
clan.     They  have  disported  on  the  spacious  lawn,  beneath  the 
shadow   of  venerable   elms,    until   the    evening   warns   them 
inside,  and  they  are  in  the  oval   saloon,  projected  and  deco- 
rated,   in   his    brief  kisure,   by   William   Pitt,  and   filled,    to 
every    available    inch,    with    a    well-selected    library.     Take 
notice  of  the  company,  for  men  of  mark  are  here.     There  is 
Henry  Thornton  himself,  lord  of  the  innocent  and  happy  revels, 
with  open  brow  and  searching  eye ;  with  a  mind  subtle  to  per- 
ceive and  bright  to  harmonize  the  varied  aspects  of  a  question; 
with  a  tranquil  soul,  and  a  calm,  judicial,  persevering  wisdom' 
which,  if  it  never  rose  into  heroism,  was  always  ready  to  coun- 
sel and  sustain  the  impulses  of  the  heroism  of  others.     That 
slight,  agile,  restless  little  man,  with  a  crowd  about  him,  whose 
rich  voice  rolls  like  music  upon  charmed  listeners,  as  if  he  were 
a  harper  who  played  upon  ail  hearts  at  his  pleasure,  can  that 
be  the  apostle  of  the  brotherhood  ?     By  what  process  of  com- 
pression did  the  great  soul  of  Wilberforce  get  into  a  frame  so 
slender  ?    It  is  the  old  tale  of  the  genius  and  the  fisherman  re- 
vived.    He  is  fairly  abandoned  to-night  to  the  current  of  his 
own  joyous  fancies;  now  contributing  to  the  stream  of  earnest 
talk  which  mu-murs  through  the  room,  and  now  rippling  into  a 
merry  laugh,  light-hearted  as  a  sportive  child.     There  may  be 
seen  the  burly  form,  and  heard  the  sonorous  voice  of  William 
Smith,  the  active  member  for  NorAvich,  separated  from  the  rest 
in  theological  beliefs,   but  linked  with   them  in  all  human 
charities ;  who  at  threescore  years  and  ten  could  say  that  he 
had  no  remembrance  of  an  illness,  and  that  though  the  head  of 
a  numerous  family,  not  a  funeral  had  ever  started  from  his 
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<3oor.     Yonder,  with  an  absent  air  as  if  n^.tr      ^  r 

^ear  drea.  of  p.ophec,,  ..  GrZ'/s^:;'^^^--'', 
chivalrous  eoodness  •  «;t*^m  f«  •  ^-        •      "^^^'^^  that  man  of 

wrong-aoinLeriordr     ~r^^ 

doer.     The  aufhnr  ^f  f  towards  the  individual  wrong- 

earnest  purpose  of  his  life  I  f.^     u         ™'  "«derlyi„g  the 
world  happT  to  hL  !.  A     .   f       ''"™°"  '^''i^''  ™«de  the 

the  early  .„™i„g  „,.g,,  „,,„  .^^^"^^  v    ce  ToL  K    ^  k" 
age,  smging  to  it,  as  in  a  strange  land  !nH   l^t^.  "  ^^ 

the  modem  .-Babylon,.,  one  of  t  ^'o   ^^  */ "-"  "' 

ESS— ^'SriTi 

-tesn,e„,:eLrcti  Z^:"^  '''  '^T^"^^  «' 
Office,  had  never  so  n,uch  as  h^^^rDa^i^:  "i'r^ 

whispered  all  her  serrpf«  r.f  w  a      ^       ^^^^^ure,  to  whom  she 
^         ctii  ner  secrets  of  bird  and  stream  and  trpp  ar,^     i 
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lamented  Bowdier,^nd  the  elder  Stephen,~Charles  6>fl«/,then 
the  reputed  autocrat  of  that  Leadenhall  Street  whose  gloi^  has 
so  recently  departed,  and>//;^,  Lord  Teignmouik,  whose  quiet, 
gentlemanly  face  one  could  better  imagine  in  the  chair  of  the 
Bible  Society,  than  ruling  in  viceregal  pomp  over  the  vast  em- 
pire of  India.     Summoned  up  from  Cambridge  to  the  gathering 
there  is  Isaac  Milner,  "of  lofty  stature,  vast  girth,  and  super- 
incumbent wig,"  charged  perhaps  with  some  message  of  affec 
tion  from  good  old  John  Venn,  who  then  lay  quietly  waiting 
until  his  change  should  come;  and  Charles  Simeon,  redeemed 
from  all  affectations,  as  he  is  kindled  by  the  reading  of  a  letter 
which  has  just  reached  him  from  the  far  East,  and  which  bears 
the  signature  of  Henry  Martyn.     Are  we  mistaken,  or  did  we 
discover  in  the  crowd,  lighted  up  with  a  fine  benignity,  the 
countenance  of  the  accomplished  Mackintosh  ?     And  surely 
there  flitted  by  us,  with  characteristic  haste,  that  active,  working, 
marvellously  expressive  face  which  could  answer  to  no  other 
name  than  that  of  Henry  Brougham.     There  is  just  one  more 
figure  in  the  comer  upon  whom  we  must  for  a  moment  lin- 
ger, and  as  we  pass  towards  him  that  we  may  get  a  nearer 
vision,  look  at  that  group  of  three  ingenuous  youths,  drinking 
in  the  rich  flow  of  soul  with  feelings  of  mingled  shyness  and 
pride.     Can  you  tell   their  fortunes  ?     The  interpreting  years 
would  show  them  to  you— the  one  dying  beloved  and  honoured 
as  the  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge,  the  second 
living,  as  the  active  and  eloquent  Bishop  of  Oxford,*  and  the 
the  third  the  future  historian  of  his  country,  and  one  of  her 
most  renowned  and  most  lamented  sons. 
With  beetling  brows,  and  figure  robust  but  ungainly,  slow  of 


Now  of  Winchester. 
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speech,  and  with  a  face  which  told  no  taie,  described  as  th. 
rnan  "whose  understanding  wa.  proof  agaii^t  sopSry   and 

Ssm-^'r''"'  to  superstition,  and  a  love  rising  to^   hu 

ust  th~r      "''  *'  ""^'  °f  ^''"^^  ^--4  power  ? 
Just  this,  the  consea-ation  of  every  enermr  m  .h. 

u,x>„  w,,H  his  hfe  was  offered  as  l^Z^^^^ 

z!r^L  f  *^  ^^""^  °^  '"^  -™g  »<»  sharrof 

sZ;  afq  '  T  "'  °'  '''  abominations  in  Jamaica,  a  long 
h  m  he  ^  '"■^^L^•-^'  ^i*  the  slave-trade  flourishing  arou„d 
hm  he  became  mipressed  with  the  conviction  that  God  had 
called  him  to  do  battle  with   this  giant  sin   .nH   f  u 

momem  he  lived  aoart  I,ft»H    k  .  '    ^  ''°™   ">*' 

the  grandeurnf  T  '  ordinary  cares  and  aims  by 

«  e  grandeur  of  tins  solemn  inspiration.     For  this  caus^  Z 
hboured  without  weariness,  and  wrote  with  forc^  nd  " 

Sf.;n.  J  goodness.     They  regarded   him  almost  as   a 

...ed  1  h^^Li^i^r^^^^^^^^ 

imgered,  shone  about  him  as  he  sojourned  among  men 
Such  were  the  men  who,  as  leaders  of  the  "  Clapham  sect " 

as  It  was  called,  drew  down  the  wonder  of  the  woHhT        . 

provoked  the  scofling  of  the  proud.  ^'^'  ""'' 

Oh  rare  and  sacred  fellowship  !    Where  i,  th.  i; 

mU   preserve  for  us  these   features   „n  '  "'''° 

mese   leatures   upon   canvas?     Already 
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upon  our  walls  we  can  live  with  the  renowned  and  the  worthy 
We  seethegrea.  Duke  in  the  midst  of  his  con,panio„s-in-aZ 
"^e  are  at  home  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friends ;  we  l^l 
sen  when  John  Wesley  dies ;  we  can  nod  familiar.;  to  a  Xp 
of  free-traders;   we  can  recognise  noble  sheep-breeders  and 
s^  wart  yeomen  at  an  agricultu..  show ;  why  should  our  mo "t 
heroes  be  forgotten  ?    Who  will  paint  the  Clapham  sect  for  us t 
rhe.  own  age  derided  them ;  let  us,  their  posterity,  enthroni 
,    them  w,th  double  honour.     They  sowed  the  seeds  of  whilt^e 
harvest  waveth  now.     It  was  theirs  to  iommence,  amid  un 
fnendly  watchers,  those  wide  schemes  of  philanth  opy  wh^ 

tie  of  those  holy  men  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen 
^  were  the  apostles  of  the  second  Reformation,    h  J  hid 
perhaps  a  Jceener  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  evangel  sm  and  a 
more  practical  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  cust  Z'of  L 
world.    Fearlessly  as  their  fathers  had  testified  in  atte^l  S  ' 
some  v.tal  doctnne,  they  bore  their  heroic  witness  agai^-t  in 
Solent  oppression  and  wrong;  and  to  them  we  owe  the  creation 
of  that  enhghtened  public  opinion  which  has  made  the  nXta 
commonwealth,  and  the  world  a  neighbourhood,  which   s  so 
prohfic  m  ,ts  merciful  inventions  in  the  times  in  wWch  we  I 
and  wh.ch,   wh.le  it  screens   the   peasant's  thatch,  "o  Its' 
the  beg^s  conscience,  and  uplifts  the  poor  man's  home,   s  so 
«'orld-w:de  ,n  tts  magnificence  of  charity,  that  it  has  an   a^^for 
Ae  plamt  of  the  exile,  a  response  to  the  cty  of  the  SudrCald 
a  tear  for  the  sorrows  of  the  slave. 

With  such  healthy  and  stirring  influences  surrounding  him 
Macaulay  passed  his  childhood;  and  though  in  after  yeL  Te 

became  the  student  rather  t),nn  ^h-  i----     ...        / 

I  .n,,   nrvikci, — "Drougiit  over," 
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as  Mr.  Maurice  significantly  says,  "from  the  party  of  the  saints 
to  the  party  of  the  Whigs,"— the  results  of  the  association 
stamped  themselves  upon  his  character,  and  we  can  trace  them 
in  his  sturdy  independence  and  consistent  love  of  liberty,  in 
his  rare  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  moral  goodness,  and  in 
the  quiet  energy  of  perseverance  which  urged  him  to  the  mas- 
tery of  every  subject  he  handled,  and  which  stored  his  mind 
so  richly  that  he  grew  into  a  living  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge. 
The  world  has  recently  been  enriched  with  information  upon 
the  subject  of  Macaulay's  childhood,  from  the  letters  addressed 
to  his  father  by  the  venerable  Hannah  More.    This  remarkable 
woman— sprightly  at  seventy  as  at  twenty-five— was  a  living 
link  between  the  celebrities  of  two  ages,  and  wielded,  from  her 
retirement  at  Barley  Wood,  an  influence  of  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  to   estimate  the  extent  and  value.      Rich  in 
recollections  of  Garrick,  Burke,  Walpole,  and  Johnson,   she 
entered  heartily  into  the  schemes  and  interests  of  the  world  of 
later  times,  and  many  were  the  eminent  names  who  sought  her 
counsel,   or  who  prized  her  correspondence  and  friendship. 
Her  interest  in  the  Macaulay  family  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  Selina  Mills,  whom  Zachary  Macaulay  afterwards  mar- 
ried, had  been  under  her  charge  as  a  pupil,  when  she  and  lier 
sister  kept  a  school  in  Bristol.     From  her  letters  we  learn  the 
impression   of    extraordinary  endowment  which  the    young 
Macaulay  gave.     When  he  had  attained  the  mature  age  of 
eight,  she  rejoices  "that  his  classicality  has  not  extinguished  his 
piety,"  and  adds— "his  hymns  were  really   extraordinary  for 
such  a  baby."    What  better  illustration  can  there  be  of  the  old 
adage  that  poets  are  bom,  not  made  !    "  He  lisped  in  numbers, 
and  the  numbers  came."     In  his  twelftli  year,  when  the  mO' 
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mentous   question   of    a   public  school   was   debated   in   the 
parental  councils,  Hannah  More  gives  her  judgment  in  favour 
of  his  being  sent  to  Westminster  by  day — thus,  as  she  thought, 
securing  the  discipline  and  avoiding  the  danger.     And  in  the 
same  letter  she  says,  "Yours,  like  Edwin,  is  no  vulgar  boy,  and 
will  require  attention  in  proportion  to  his  great  superiority  of 
intellect  and  quickness  of  passion.     He  ought  to  have  compe- 
titors.   He  is  like  the  prince  who  refused  to  play  with  anything 
but  kings.  I  never  saw  any  one  bad  propensity  in  him ;  nothing 
except  natural  frailty  and  ambition,  inseparable,  perhaps,  from 
such  talents  and  so  lively  an  imagination.     He  appeals  sincere, 
veracious,  tender-hearted,  and  affectionate."      It  would  seem 
that  private  tuition  was  thought  to  have  the  advantage  over 
public  schools,   for  the   Rev.  Matthew  M.  Preston,   then  of 
Shelford,  Cambridgeshire,  and  subsequently  of  Aspden  House, 
Herts,  was  entrusted  with  the  educational  guardianship  of  young 
Macaulay.     During  his  residence  here,   he. is  described  as  a 
studious,  thoughtful  boy,  rather  largely  built   than  othenvise, 
vith  a  head  which   seemed  too  big  for  his   body,  stooping 
«houlderSj  and  pallid  face ;  not  renowned  either  at  boating  or 
cricket,  nor  any  of  the  other  articles  in  the  creed  of  muscular 
Christianity,  but  incessantly  reading  or  writing  or  repeating 
ballad-poetry  by  the  yard  or  by  the  hour.     Hannah  More  says 
that  during  a  visit  to    Barley  Wood,  he   recited   all  Bishop 
Heber's  prize  poem  of  "  Palestine,"  and  that  they  had  "poetry 
for   breakfast,    dinner,  and   supper."      She  laboured  hard  to 
impress  him  with  Sir  Henry  Saville's  notion  that  poets  are  the 
best  writers  of  all,  next  to  those  who  have  written  prose,  and 
seems  to  have  been  terribly  afraid  lest  he  should  turn  out  a 
poet  after  alL     It  was  about  this  period  that  he  wrote  ai 
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epitaph  on  Henry  Martyn,  which  has  been  published  as  his 
earliest  effort,  and  which  other  judges  than  partial  ones  will 
pronounce  excellent,  to  have  been  written  by  a  boy  of  twelve  :— 

••  Here  Martyn  lies  !  in  manhood's  early  bloom, 
The  Christian  hero  found  a  Pagan  tomb  ! 
Religion,  sorrowing  o'er  her  favourite  son, 
Pointa  to  the  glorious  tropliies  which  he  won. 
Immortal  trophies  !  not  with  slaughter  red, 
Not  stained  m  ith  tears  by  helpless  orphans  shed  j 
But  trophies  of  the  Cross  !  In  that  dear  Name, 
Through  every  scene  of  danger,  toil,  and  shame, 
Onward  he  journeyed  to  that  happy  shore, 
Where  danger,  toil,  and  shame  are  known  no  more." 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  we  find  the  young  stu'dent, 
with  characteristic  energy,  coming  out  as  a  church  reformer,' 
assailing  the  tinie-honoiured  prerogative  of  parish  clerks,  and 
making  "heroic  exertions"  to  promote,  in  the  village  where  he 
worshipped,  the  responses  of  the  congregation  at  large.     The 
same  period  was  signalised  by  the  appearance  of  his  first 
critical  essay,  an^  of  his  earliest  published  work— the  criticism, 
however,  ventured  only  in  a  letter  to  Barley  Wood,  and  the 
work  being  neither  an  epic  nor  a  treatise,  but  an  index  to  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer,     It  seems  that  his 
father  shared  the    jealousy  of  his  poetical  tendencies  which 
Hannah   More   so   frequently   expressed  ;     and   to   curb   his 
Pegasus, .  imposed  on  him  the  cultivation  of  prose  composition, 
in  one  of  its  most  useful,  if  not  of  its  most  captivating  styles. 
The  letter  in  which  Macaulay  talks  the  critiques,  and  alludes  to 
the  forthcoming  publication,  shall  tell   its  own  tale,  and  you 
may  forget  or  remember,  as  you  please,  that  the  writer  was  not 
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yet  fifteen.  After  alluding  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Henry  Thornton, 
and  to  Hannah  Mora's  recovery  from  the  effects  of  an  accident 
by  fire,  he  says  : 

"  Every  eminent  writer  of  poetrj-,  good  or  bad,  has  been 
pubhshmg  within  the  last  month,  or  is  to  piil)lish  shortly.  Lord 
Byron's  pen  is  at  work  over  a  poem  as  yet  nameless.  Lucien 
Buonaparte  has  given  the  world  his  '  Charlemagne.'  Scott  has 
published  his  '  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  in  six  cantos-a  beautiful  and 
elegant  poem ;  and  Southey  hi's  '  Roderick,  the  last  of  the 
Goths.'  Wordsworth  has  printed  '  The  Excursion'  (a  ponderous 
quarto  of  five  hundred  pages),  bemg  a  portion  of  the  intended 
poem  entitled  'The  Recluse.'  What  the  length  of  this  intended 
poem  is  to  be,  as  the  Grand  Vizier  said  of  the  Turkish  poet— 
'n'est  connu  qu'4  Dieu  et  k  M.  Wordsworth'— this  forerunner, 
however,  is  to  say  no  more,  almost  as  long  as  it  is  dull ;  not 
but  that  there  are  many  striking  and  beautiful  passages  inter- 
spersed ;  but  who  would  wade  through  a  poem 

*'  Where  perhaps  one  beauty  shines 
In  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines. " 

To  add  to  the  list,  my  dear  Madam,  you  will  soon  see  a  work 
of  mine  in  print.  Do  not  be  frightened  ;  it  is  only  the  Index 
to  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer,  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  composing.  Index-making,  though  the 
lowest,  is  not  the  most  useless  round  in  the  ladder  of  literature ; 
and  I  pride  myself  upon  being  able  to  say  that  there  are  many 
readers  of  the  Christian  Observer  who  could  do  without  Walter 
Scott's  works,  but  not  without  those  of 

My  dear  Madam,  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Thomas  B.  Macaulay." 
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From  Mr.  Preston's  roof  Macaulay  proceeded  in  d.,e  course 
o  Innuy  College,  Cambridge,   the  alma  mater  of   oZ 

precincts-her  Bacon,  Newton,  Milton,  Barrow-as  she  will  h^ 
proud  m  the  future  of  her  later  child,  who  spake  o  their  It 
ness  .0  the  world.  Such  is  reported  to  have  been  his  dif^st 
or  mathemat.cs  that  he  did  not  compete  for  honours  bu  h! 
hv.e  carr.ed  off  the  Chancellor's  medal  for  pri.e-poems  on  tL 
subjects  respectively  of  "Pompeii."  and  "Even.w"  * 
the  Craven  schol-.r«l,;„ .       >         „  Jivemng;     gamed 

decree     U  T  IT   ^l         '"  '^"  ""''^'"^'^  ^s  Bachelor's 
her.„  •  ,    u        ""'  ^'  '"'"•^°"™'  ^"d  'he  mention  of  it  mav 

ctred'::::::;i:;r;rt':":i--  -°  -  -- - 

subject  o,  "Waterloo..- fai',edt:btr:;r  VZ7 
It  was  during  his  residence  at  the  University  that  he  started 

ai:  rr  f  "dr  ™'"  °^  '"'-^'  -'^^'^  '^  -  ™ 

Hearted   to   the  faendless  and   the  feeble    but  wh.VK 

viduaTl^itXed^irarpTrTr  ^"""^'^'^  '"^'• 
;je  publisher  was  as  a  .in/^  :ho"^d^^wri:t 
thrall ;    and  there  would  be  material  fnr  „ 

chapter  of  the  "Calamities  JZhZ^Z::  """T 
recount   th^    off   ^  ^^utnors,     it    one   could  but 

.f  ;;:{X  rjr  err.::  .:«:-• 
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Macaulay,  though  his  genius  would  have  burst  tlirough  all 
trammels,  that  he  was  a  genial  leader  under  whose  banners  he 
won  his  spurs  of  lit..ary  fame.  There  are  few  names  which 
the  literature  of  modem  times  should  hold  in  dearer  remem- 
brance  than  the  name  of  Charles  Knight,  at  once  the  Mecanas 
of  youthful  authorship,  and  a  worthy  fellow-labourer  with  the 
band  whom  he  gathered  around  him.  He  yet  lives  in  the 
midst  of  us,  though  in  the  winter  of  his  years.  Long  may  it 
be  ere  Jerrolds  apt  epitaph  be  needed,  and  the  last  "Good 
Knight  "  be  breathed  above  the  turf  that  wraps  his  clay  1 

A  goodly  band  of  choice  spirits  those  were,  who,   under 
various   names,   enriched   the   pages  of  ''Knight's  Quarterly 
Magazine."     It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  though 
John  Moultrie,  Nelson  Coleridge,  and  Winthrop  Praed  were 
among  the  valued  contributors,  the  great  charm  of  the  magazine, 
during  its  brief  but  brilliant  existence,   was   in   the  articles 
signed   "  Tristram    Merton,"   which  was   the   literary  alias  of 
Thomas  Macaulay.     In  these  earlier  productions  of  his  pen 
there  are  the  foreshadowings  of  his  future  eminence,  the  same 
flashes  of  genius,  the  same  antithetical  power,  the  same  pro- 
digious learning,  the  same  marvellous  wealth  of  illustration, 
which  so  much  entrance  and  surprise  us  in  his  later  years.    His 
versatility  is  amazing.     Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him  :  Italian 
poets  and  Athenian  orators— the  revels  of  Alcibiades,  and  the 
gallantiies  of  Caesar,  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  the  abstruser 
questions  of  political  science,— all  are  discussed  with  boldness 
and  fervour  by  this  youth  of  twenty-four  summers  ;  while  those 
who  read  his  fragments  of  a  parish  law-suit,  and  a  projected 
epic,  will  pronounce  him  *'  of  an  infinite  humour ;"  and  those 
who  read  his   "Songs  of  the  Huguenots,"  and  of  the  "Civil 
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WaV'  will  recognise  the  first  martial  outbursts  of  the  poet-soul 
wh,ch  flung  its  fie,y  words  upon  the  world  in  the  ''Wo 
Anient  W"    His  old  love  of  the  ballad,  which  had  been 
a  pass,onm  h,s schoolboy  life,  was  notentirely  overbomebyhis 
application  to  graver  studies.     Calliope  had  not  yet  been  suo 
Planted  by  Clio,  and  he  sung  the  Battle  of  Naseby  for  e^pl  .' 
with  a  force  of  rushing  words  which  takes  our  hearts  by  stoL' 
m  spue  of  olden  prejudice  .,  political  creed,  and  which  Tn 
w.  at  so^e  critics  would  call  a  wanton  perversion   of  po^^r 

^i;rw:r"^'  ^^^^"-^"^  ---^  -  ^  ^  ~^ 

"  ^  W-r^'"'"u'  """""  ^"  ^°''^'  '■"  ^"""'P^  fr°"^  tJ^e  North, 
With  your  hands  and  your  feet  and  your  raiment  all  redr 
And  wherefore  doth  your  rout  send  forth  a  joyous  shout? 
And  whence  be  the  grapes  of  the  wine-press  which  ye  tiead? 
"  Oh  !  evil  was  the  root,  and  bitter  was  the  fruit, 

And  crimson  was  the  juice  of  the  vintage  thai  we  trod  • 
For  we  trampled  on  the  throng  of  the  haughty  and  the  s'trong. 
Who  sate  in  the  high  places  and  slew  the  saints  of  God. 
"  It  was  about  the  noon  of  a  glorious  day  of  June 

A  ?!'  Z  """^  '^'"  ^^"""'^  ''"'^^  ^"^  '^'^  ^"irasses  shine  • 
And  the  Man  of  Blood  was  th.e,  with  his  long  essenced  hiir. 
And  Astley,  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine. 
"  Like  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  his  Bible  and  his  sword. 
Ihe  General  rode  along  us  to  form  us  for  the  fight 
When  a  murmuring  sound  broke  out,  and  swelled  int'o  a  shout 
Among  the  godless  horsemen  upon  the  tyrant's  right. 
"  And  hark  !  like  the  roar  of  the  billows  on  the  shore, 
The  ciy  of  battle  rises  along  their  charging  line- 

ior  Charles,  King  of  England,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine! 
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"  The  furious  German  comes,  with  his  clarions  and  his  drums, 
His  bravoes  of  Alsatia  and  pages  of  Whitehall; 
They  are  bursting  on  our  flanks.     Grasp  your  pik«s:— close  your 
ranks  :  v. 

For  Rupert  never  comes  but  to  conquer  6r  to  fall. 

•  *  *  *  •  ••  , 

"  Stout  Skippon  hath  a  wound  :— the  centre  hath  given  ground  :— 

Hark  !  hark  !— What  means  the  trampling  of  horsemen  on  our  rear? 
Whose  banner  do  I  see,  boys  ?  'Tis  he,  thank  God,  'tis  he,  boys. 
Bear  up  another  minute.     Brave  Oliver  is  here  ! 

"  Their  heads  all  stooping  low,  thei'-  points  all  in  a  row, 

Like  a  whirlwind  on  the  trees,  like  a  deluge  on  the  dykes, 
Our  cuirassiers  have  burst  on  the  ranks  of  the  Accurst, 
And  at  a  shock  have  scattered  the  forests  of  his  pikes. 

"  Fast,  fast  the  gallants  ride,  in  some  safe  nook  to  hide 

Their  coward  heads,  predestined  to  rot  on  Temple-Bar. 
And  he— he  turns,  he  flies,— shame  on  those  cruel  eyes 
That  bore  to  look  on  torture,  and  dared  not  look  on  war. 


•'  Fools  I  your  doublets  shone  with  gold,  and  your  hearts  were  gay  and 
bold. 
When  you  kissed  your  lily  hands  to  your  lemans  to-day. 
And  to-morrow  shall  the  fox,  from  her  chambers  in  the  rocks. 
Lead  forth  her  tawny  cubs  to  howl  above  the  prey. 

"And  she  of  the  seven  hills  shall  mourn  her  children's  ills 

And  tremble  when  she  thinks  on  the  edge  of  England's  sword* 
And  the  kings  of  earth  in  fear  shall  shudder  when  they  hear 
What  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for  the  Houses  and -the  Word.' 

It  has  been  said  that  a  speech  delivered  by  Macaulay,  on 
the  great  question  which  absorbed  his  father's  life,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Jeffrey,  then  seeking  for  young  blood  wherewith 
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to  ennch  the  pages  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  and  fh.t  .w 

which   he   became  the  decus  et  tutamen.      The  world  i«  LT 
a.ni.witHthae  series  of  i„i„.aMe  essays.  "^LTZ  « 
out  m  rapid  and  apparently  inexhaustible  succession,  for  t^ 
space  o   twenty  yea«     To  criticise  then.,  either  in  l" 
detail,   ,s  no  part  of  the  lecturer's  province;  and  even  to 
nun^rate  *en>  would  entail  a  pilgrimage  to  many  andZ 
shrmes     As  we  surrender  ourselves  to  his  masterly  guidance 
we  are  fascmated  beneath  a  life-lite  biography,  of  eSned 

cnt.c.sm,  and  solve  problems  of  government  with  a  calm 
dogmatism  wh.ch  is  troubled  by  no  misgivings -we  ^^ 
unquestioned  through  the  Court  at  Potsdam,  mbc'  iT  toll 
ntrigues,  and  settle  Spanish  successions ;  and,  under  the  2" 
the  sagacious  Burleigh,  peer  out  upon  thepresence  chamber  of 
E^bem  herself    Now,  with  CUveand  Hastings,  we^td  the 
n?  '°^-r°"7"''  Shttering  with  "barbaric  pearl  and  gold" 
-now  on  bloody  Chalgrove  we  shudder  to  see  Hampden  S 
and  anon  we  gaze  upon  the  glorious  dreamer,   as  he  fete!: 
musmglyto  the  dull  plash  of  the,  water  from  his  cell  on  bh" 
Bridge.     M'e  stand  aside,  and  are  awed  while  b;  n  Les  Ind 
charmed  while  Milton  sings.    Addison  condescen".;,;  tr^es 
for  us,   and  Chatham  declaims  in  our  presence     17 
^Arblay  trips  lightly  along  the  corridor.  Td  Bos;eirfom:: 

giant.  We  watch  the  process  curiously  as  an  unfortun^i.  ! 
.3  .mpaled  amid  the  scattered  Sibyllin^  of  het"  :  'whS 
puffed  him ;  and  we  hold  our  breath  while  the  Nemesi  des« 'ds 
'0  crucify  the  miscreant  Bar.re.     In  all  moods  of  mLd X-S 
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varieties  of  experience,  there  is  something  for  us  of  instruction 
or  of  warning.  If  we  pause,  it  is  from  astonishment ;  if  we  are 
wearied,  it  is  from  excess  of  splendour ;  we  are  in  a  gorgeous 
saloon,  from  whose  walls  flash  out  upon  us  a  long  array  of 
pictures,  many  of  them  Pre-Raphaelite  in  colour ;  and  we  are 
so  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  hues,  and  by  the  effective  grouping, 
that  it  is  long  ere  we  can  ask  ourselves  whether  they  are  true  to 
nature,  or  to  those  deeper  convictions  which  our  spirits  have 
struggled  to  attain.  Criticism,  for  a  season,  becomes  the  vassal 
of  delight;  and  we  know  not  whether  most  to  admire  the 
prodigality  of  knowledge  or  the  precision  of  utterance — the 
sagacity  which  foresees,  or  the  fancy  which  embellishes — the 
tolerant  temper,  or  the  moral  courage. 

In  these  essays  Macaulay  has  written  his  mental  autobiography. 
He  has  done  for  us  in  reference  to  himself  what,  with  all  his 
brilliancy,  he  has  often  failed  to  do  for  us  in  his  portraitures  ot 
others.  He  has  shown  us  the  man.  He  has  anatomised  his 
own  nature.  As  in  a  glass  we  may  here  see  him  as  he  is.  He 
is  not  the  thinker — reverent,  hesitating,  troubled,  but  the  rare 
expositor  of  the  thoughts  of  elder  time.  He  is  not  the 
discemer  of  spirits,  born  to  the  knowledge  of  others  in  the 
birth-pangs  of  his  own  regeneration,  but  the  omnivorous  reader, 
familiar  with  every  corner  of  the  book-world,  and  divining  from 
the  entrails  of  a  folio,  as  the  ancient  augurs  from  the  entrails  of 
a  bird.  He  is  not  the  prophet,  but  has  a  shrewdness  of  insight 
which  often  stimulates  the  prophet's  inspiration.  He  is  not  the 
philosopher,  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  new 
system,  but  the  illustrator,  stringing  upon  old  systems  a  multitude 
of  gathered  facts ;  not  dry  nor  tiresome,  but  transmuted  into 
logic  or  poetry  by  the  fire  that  burned  within  him.     He  is  not 
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-one. .  .„  oS„:  ■sr.oTtLrr """  rrf 

who  can  rejoice  in  Z    T^         ^"^  ''"  '^'^ivalrous  loyalty; 
<ui  rejoice  in  the  stern  virtues  of  the  Piirif,„       a 

laugh  at  his  small  scruples  and  his  r.  J  .wanJ  ^He       ""' 
alas  !  the  Christian  inn«n.  ^i,       •  ^'     "^^  ^^  "^t, 

Gethse.a„e  a:    onle  m'o  'n:  JfT  '"'^  ^"'^  ''^  ^'°°"'  °' 

those  agonies  or  that™  uil;^:""..;";''"'™^"^'*^' 
to  enter  into  the  cloud."    He  i      afcr  Tt.      "  '""'' 
astonished  at  the  marvellous  work    l^J^l  "'^'""  "*^' 
them,  and  yet  retaining  his  ear  hwa^  '"  ■■'"■■*"« 

.    his  country's  dream  of  tiie  ad"  *"'!"'"'' i  \".'  ''"'^""^ 
The    lir,t    «c         .,.  temporal  Messiah.      ^^ 

Mailayt  amrinlf    °"    '"'"■''    "'    ''"'=^    -'^'^"^'>ed 

-th  gai:;irrd  uS^irrm^rr  i"'"-"^^- 

scarcely  a  para^raDh  .nrh  .         "^'"^"^'   ^^d    *'as   containing 
There  L  UTeJ  ^^1^ X^  ^S^ „^^^^^^^^^^ 

worthies   "wl-ose  nl  description  of  the  Puritan 

th^lr  H   ;,  '^       "  '^^'''  ''°"^"  "ot  made  with  hands  • 

i   th    rLT  "rr  "^^'"^^''"-h  Should  never  fade^' 
On   the  rich  and   the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and   priests    Z 
looked  down  with  contempt,  for  they  esteemed  theLe  vesS 
in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  =      "''^"^^^  "'l' 
language;  nobles  by  the  right  of  antr  eT   "at  onTn'd" 
by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand  T  '         ""'"'^ 

Scarcely  less  eloquent,   though   much   less  tnow„,  is  the 
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description  of  the  influence  of  the  literature  of  Athens,  which 
I  quote  as  a  fair  example  of  the  essayist's  early  style : 

"  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  love  to  forget  the  accuracy  of  a 
judge  in  the  veneration  of  a  worshipper,  and  the  gratitude  of  a 
child.     If  we  consider  merely  the  subtlety  of  disquisition,  the 
force  of  imagination,    the   perfect   energy  and  eloquence   of 
expression,   which  characterise   the  great  works  of  Athenian 
genius,  we  must  pronounce  them  intrinsically  most  valuable; 
but  what  shall  we  say  when  we  reflect  that  from  hence  have 
spnmg,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  noblest  creations  of  the 
human   intellect— that  from  hence  were  the  vast  accomplish- 
ments ^nd  the  brilliant  fancy  of  Cicero ;  the  withering  fire  of 
Juvenal;    the   plastic   imagination   of  Dante;  the  humour  of 
Cervantes ;  the  comprehension  of  Bacon ;  the  wit  of  Butler ; 
the  supreme  and  universal  excellence  of  Shakspeare  ?     All  the 
triumphs   of  truth  and  genius   over  prejudice  and  power,  in 
every  country  and  in  every  age,  have  been   the  triumphs  of 
Athens.     Wherever  a  few  great  minds  have   made  a  stand 
against  violence  and  fraud,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  reason, 
there  has  been  her  spirit  in  the  midst  oi   them — inspiring, 
encouraging,  consoling;  by  the  lonely  lamp  of  Erasmus;  by 
the  restless  bed  of  Pascal ;  in  the  tribune  of  Mirabeau ;  in  the 
cell   of  Galileo ;  on   the   scaffold   of  Sidney.     But  who  shall 
estimate  her  influence  on  private  happiness?    Who  shall  say 
how  many  thousands  have  been  made  wiser,   happier,    and 
better,  by  those  pursuits  in  which  she  has  taught  mankind  to 
engage  ? — to  how  many  the  studies  which  took  their  Dse  from 
her  have  been  wealth  in  poverty,  liberty  in  bondage,  health  in 
sickness,  society  in  solitude  ?    Her  power  is  indeed  manifested 
at  the  bar-  in  the  senate,  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  schools  of 
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philosophy.     But  these  are  not  her  glorv     wl  7 

consoles  sorrow   or  assua..«  .     "     ^^^^^^^^  ^^t^rature 

to  eyes  .hich  Si  with  "I    L^^^^^^  ^^T"  '  ''"^^  ^^^^"- 
dark  house  and  fZT      ,  ^^"^""'^  ^"^  ^ears,  and  ache  for  the 

Arabian  tale,  did  not  hesitate  to  J  ^  ""'"'  '°  *^ 

gives  us  to  contemplate  th.  T-  '"'^"«<='"al  eye  which 

shapeless  ore  of  its "exl.L'™'™'  '^"""'  ^'  *« 
Athens  to  man.  Ji^Z^l  ,  T""'  ^^  ^  '""^  ^  °' 
than   twenty  centres  "an^f^^^^^^^ 

degenerated  into  timid  slavl  ^  '  P'°P'"   ^"^"^ 

iargon;  her  temp.es  ha::^."^^ ^ ''"''^"''^ 
depredations  of  Romans,  Turks  Zd  IJl  '"'"'""" 
intellectual  empire  is  imDeri^hrw  ""'/"=°«<='«»«n  J  but  her 
nvalled  her  grLn  s  s  11^;;;,,^^  TZ  *°"  ^'°  '^'^ 
i-io„  and  knowledge  shall  ha"  Sfthd:  tr'".^"'* 
contments;  when  the  sceotre  .hJu  '"  *"^' 

England,  when,  Perha;  rj^frdisTrrer  tT 
m  vam  labour  to  decioher  nn  ,  ^°°'  '''a" 

name  of  our  proudest  £-^7;  "°""^^""«  P^''-'^'  «- 
to  some  misshapen  idol  ovL  the  Z  T"''  '^""^  ^''^'"«'' 
temple,  and  sh^l  se  a  sinl  „akT«1  ""^  "'  °"''"'"^-' 
the  river  of  the  ten  thltd  m  1-^^^''^' ''' ""^  ^ 

gW  wiU  .till  survive,  fresh  in  etlal  I'u"   '"''  "'  ''' 

cicrnai  you-n,  *  exempt  from 
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mutability  and  decay,  immortal  as  the  intellectual  principle 
from  wh,ch  they  derived  their  origin,  and  over  whichX 
exercise  their  control."  ^ 

You  will  not   fail  to  perceive  in  the  last  sentence  of  this 
quotation  the  first  sketch  of  the  celebrated  New  Zealande 
who  has  certainly  earned  the  privilege  of  a  free  seat  on  London 
Bndge   by  the  frequency  with  which  he  has  "pointed  a  moral 
and  adorned  a  tale."    I„  his  finished  form,  and  busy  at  h" 
melancholy   work,    he  appears  in   an  article  on    "Lnke's 
Histoiy  of  the  Popes."  to  illustrate  Macaulay's  principle  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church :-"  She  saw  Z 
commencement  of  all  the  governments,  and  of  all  the  eccle! 
su^fcal  estabhshments  that  now  exist  in  the  world ;  and  we  feel 
ho  assurance  that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end  of  them 
•vlh     She  was  great  and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had  set 
•x>t  m  Br,a,n,  before  the  Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine,  when 
(.  ecan  eloquence  still  flourished  at  An.ioch,  when  idols  were 
still  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.     And  she  may  still 
«cst  m  undimmisned   vigour  when  some  traveller  from  New 
Zealand  shal    m  the  mids,  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on 
abn^ken  arch  of  London   Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St 
Haiils       As  one  reads  this  oracular  announcement,   one  is 
^.ady  to  enqmre    '  Is  it  really  so  ?    Is  the  tide  to  roll  back  so 
ar?    Are  all  the  struggles  of  the  ages  fruitless?    Has  the 
light  streamed  into  the  darkness  only  that  the  darkness  may  not 
comprehend  it  ?    The  blood  of  our  fathers,  shed  in  the  battle 
for  dear  life,  that  hfe  of  the  spirit  which  is  costlier  far  than  this 
poor  hfe  of  the  body-has  it  flowed  in  vain  ? '  Ah !  he  sees  bt^ 
even^  on  the  level,  and  the  mists  of  the  past  dim  the  eyes  tha 

would  n«»nPtrate  t^T*  '"^^ ^    •  ^ 

--  ,-.-,£rate  tii.  .utiac.     i.er  us  get  up  higher,  higher  than 
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the  p,Jn,  higher  than  the  plateau,  higher  than  the  table-land 
even  on  to  the  summit  where  Faith  rests  upon  the  p  om'S 
and  awa,.s  patiently  their  fulfilment;  and  in'the  light" 
cle=.  az„  „H,eh  is  unclouded  by  the  fog  or  by  the  shadow 
we  shall  learn  other  lessons  than  these.  We  shall  see  one 
purpose  m  the  histo,y  of  the  nations,  in  the  preparation  of 

boZf"'  ",''^r"™'  °'  ''"'"^■'"^'  -*esub'ordin  In 
desi™     C  Tt  ^"'  '"'™^'  '°  *^  ™f<"*°S  o^  one  grand 

ministry  wh.ch  its  manhood  is  to  wield.    We  shall  see  tha! 
Protestantism    has  hold  of   the  world's  intellectu  ,  JeaUh 
spreads  herself  among  new  peoples  as  a  missionary  powlr 
breaheseven  .n  Romish  countries  as  a  healing  anTsI^; 
breath,  and  is  heaving  unconsciously  in  evety  Lmpled  land 
which  yearns  and  groans  for  freedom.    We  shall  see  science 
extending  her  discoveries,  and  Popery  is  at  variance  ^ft 
science;  Education  diffusing  her  benefit,  and  Popery  shrinks 
mm  knowledge ;  Liberty  p.tting  forth  her  hand  thatTerfs^ 
touch  ,t    and  leap  at  the  touch  into  freemen,  .nd  Popery 
cannot  harbour  the  free ;  Scripture  uni-ersally  circulated,  aid 
Popery  loves  not  the  Bible;  and  then,  remembering  that  we 
have  a  sure  word  of  prophecy,  we  know  that  its  doom  i, 
spoken,  and  that  in  God's  good  time,  Popery  shall  perish- 
thrown  from  the  tired  world  which  has  writhed  beneath  its 
yoke  so  long,-perish,  from  its  seven  hills,  and  from  its  spiritual 
wickedness,  utterly  and  for  ever,  before  the  Lord,  "slain  by  the 
breath  of   His  mouth,  and  consumed  by  the  brightness  of  His 
coming." 

To  the  wealth  of  Macaulay  in  iUustration  we  have  already 
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^f  mST'  """I '""", '°  "^  '^"  ">'"  "■•^  ™''Ses  are  drawn 
enchanted  cave  which  required  but  his  "open  sesame"  ,o 
disclose  to  him  the  needed  treasure;  and  in  hi  d  s"Live 
readms  .he  highest  book  was  not  forgotten.  The  read  r  o^hi 
various  works  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  his  frenuen 
scriptural  allusions;  and  if  he  is  in  search  of  aperl^rd 
h.ts  upon  an  .mage  which  rings  more  musically  on  the  ear  or 
w  ich  lingers  longer  in  the  memory  than  another,  it  ^U  b" 
s  ange  if  he  has  not  drawn  it  from  that  wonderful  Bible  which 

of  Its  magnificent  giving.  I  select  but  two  brief  passages  •  the 
one  rom  the  essay  on  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  other'from'  K^t  on 
Souheys  Colloquies  of  Society  :  "Cowley,  who  was  among  the 
most  ardent,  and  not  among  the  least  discerning  foZ'rs  'l 
tte  new  philosophy,  has,  in  one  of  his  finest  poems  00^^^ 
Bacon.  M  standing  on'  Mount  Pisgah.''  ^  ^^  ^n 
we  thmk,  as  he  appears  in  the  first  book  of  the  Novum 
Oj^anum,  that  .he  comparison  applies  with  peculi^-  mZ 

e^vation  on  an  mfin.te  expanse,  behind  him  a  wilderness 
dreary  sands  and  bitter  waters,  in  which  successiv    g  ne^ 

r  ZL  nrr°T''/'"^^  '"°™^'  '''  "--  advancing, 
reapmg  r^o  harvest,  and  building  no  abiding  city;  before  him 
a  goodly  land,  a  land  of  promise  a  h„H  fl„   •  T 

honev  •    wl,;r»  ,>,  ,  f      '^^'  ^  '^^  "owing  with  milk  and 

honey  wh  le  the  multitude  below  saw  only  the  flat  sterile 
desert,„,h.ch  they  had  so  long  wandered,  bounded  on       i 

«X  fo.r  '"'"\  r  '  '"  ''^'"  ^'^"<^  -  ^  ^-  lovelier 
eounfy,  following  with  his  eye  the  long  course  of  fertilising 
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rivers,  through  ample  pastures,  and  under  the  bridges  of  great 
capitals,   measuring  the  distances   of  marts  and  havens,  and 
portioning  out  all   ihose  wealthy  regions  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba."    The  other  extract  represents  the  evils  of  the  alliance 
between  Christianity  and  Power,   and  commends  itself  to  our 
literary  taste,  even  if  we  suppose  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
shield:  -The  ark  of  God  was  never  taken  till  it  was  surrounded 
by  the  arms  of  earthly  defenders.     In  captivity  its  sanctity  was 
suflicient  to  vindicate  it  from  insult,  and  to  lay  the  hostile  fiend 
prostrate  on  the  threshold  of  his  own  temple.     The  real  security 
of  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  its  benevolent  morality,  in  its 
exquisite  adaptation  to  the  human  heart,  in  the  facility  with 
which  its  scheme  accommodates  itself  to  the  capacity  of  every 
human  intellect,  in  the   consolation  which  it   bears   to  every 
house  of  mourning,  in   the  light  with  which  it  brightens  the 
great  mystery  of  the  grave.     To  such  a  system  it  can  bring  no 
addition  of  dignity  or  strength,    that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
common  law.    It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  left  to  rely  on  the 
force  of  its  own   evidences,   and   the  attractions   of  its   own 
beauty.      Its  sublime  theology  confounded  the  Grecian  schools 
m  the  fair  conflict  of  reason  with  reason.     The  bravest  and 
wisest    of   the   Caesars    found    their  arms    and   their  policy 
unavailing,  when  opposed  to  the  weapons  that  were  not  carnal 
and  the  kingdom  that  was  not   of  this  worid.      The  victory 
which  Porphyry  and  Diocletian  failed  to  gain,  is  not,  to  all 
appearance,  reserved  for  any  of  those  who  have  in  this  age, 
directed  their  attacks  against  the  last  restraint  of  the  powerful' 
and  the  last  hope  of  the  wretched.      The  whole  history  of 
Christianity  shows  that  she  is  in  far  greater  danger  of  being 
oorrupted  by  the  alliance  of  power,  than  of  being  crushed  by 
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its  opposition.  Those  who  thrust  temporal  sovereignty  upo:i 
her,  treat  her  as  their  prototypes  treated  her  Author.  They 
bow  the  knee,  and  spit  upon  her ;  they  cry  '  Hail !'  and  smite 
her  on  the  cheek ;  they  put  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  but  it  is 
a  fragile  reed ;  they  crown  her,  but  it  is  with  thorns ;  ihey  cover 
with  purple  the  wounds  which  their  own  hands  have  inflicted 
on  her;  and  inscribe  magnificent  titles  over  the  cross  on  which 
they  have  fixed  her  to  perish  in  ignominy  and  pain." 

Eveiy  reader  of  the  essays   must   be  impressed  with   the. 
marvellous  versatility  of  knowledge  which  they  dibclose.    What 
has  he  not  read?  is  the  question  which  we  feel  disposed  to 
ask.     Quotations  from  obscure  writers,  or  from  obscure  works 
of  great  writers  ;  multitudinous  allusions  to  ancient  classics,  or 
to  modern  authors  whom  his  mention  has  gone  far  to  make 
classic— references  to   some  less  studied  book  of  Scripture- 
names  which  have  driven  us  to  the  atlas  to  make  sure  of  our  geo- 
graphy—or  to  the  Biographical  Gallery  to  remind  us  that  they 
lived  ;— they  crowd  upon  us  so  thickly  that  we  are  wildered  in 
the  profusion,  and  there  is  danger  to  our  physical  symmetry 
from  the  enlargement  of  our  bump  of  wonder.     It  is  said  that, 
in  allusion  to  this  accurr.u.V'-^-on  of  knowledge,  his  associates 
rather  profanely  nickna-  ^.e^;  *  •  o.     '«  Macaulay  the  Omniscient ;" 
and  indeed,  the  fact     .1  .lis  amazing  knowledge  is   beyond 
dispute.     Then,  how  did  he  get  it  ?   Die  it  come  to  him  by  the 
direct  f  it  of  heaven,  as  Adam's,  in  Paradise  ?     Did  he  open 
his  eyeb  and  find  himself  the  heir  of  the  ages,  as  those  who  are 
born  to  fair  acres  and  broad  lands  ?     Did  he  spring  at  once, 
like  Minerva,  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  full-armed,  a  ripe  and 
furnished  scholar?     Or  was  he  just  favoured,  as  others,  with  a 
clear  mind  and  a  resolute  will— widi  a  high  appreciation  of 
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knowledge  and  a  keen  cove.ousness  to  make  it  his  own  ?  He 
had  a  wonderful  memory,  that  is  true;  so  that  each  ^en 
of  h,s  amassed  lore  seemed  to  be  producible  at  will.  He  had 
a  regal  laculty,  that  also  i,  true;  by  which  all  that  he  had 
gathered  goldened  into  a  beauty  of  its  own  ;  but  i  \^.3  he 
P  severmg  .ndustry  of  labour  which  brought  storesi  th 
retentive  memory,  and  material  to  the  creative  mind     Work 

hour,  and  through  many  a  weary  vigil,  was  the  secret  after  all 
of  h,s  success.  Many  who  slumber  in  nameless  graves  !; 
wander  through  the  tortures  of  a  wasted  life,  have  had  rmorie 

steadu  ess  of  purpose,   r.nd  patient  thoughtful  labour    which 

t":''"  It":,  "t ,"'™"" '"" "'«"  °'""  -'-  ■ 

moral  in      '  f     °"l'"""'  ™'^^'"'  ^''""  '^'^  ^^^^  '"at  has  a 
moral  m  u-from  Bernard  Palissy,  selling  his  clothes   and 

T'JI         °"  1°  ^'^  '"' '°  *^  ^"™- '  -0  "-Ti  g  h" 
w.fe  and  amusmg   h.s  neighbours  with  dreams  of  his  white 

enamel,    through   the    unremunerative  years ;    from  W^l 

Hastmgs,  lymg  at  seven  years  old  upon  the  rivulet's  bonk  and 

vowmg  .nwar  ,y  that  he  would  regain  his  patrimonial  property 

and  dwell  mhts  ancestral  halls,  and  that  there  should  be  Lin 

a  Hastmgs  oi  Daylesford ;  from  William  Carey,  panting  ate 

fte  moral  conquest  of  India,  whether  he  sat  at  .L  lap-stone  o 

h.s  ear^y  craft,  or  wielded  the  ferule  in  the  village  school   o 

lectured  the  village  elders  when  the  Sabbath  dawn'ed.    It  is  th 

o  d  lesson,-a  worthy  purpose,  patient  energy  for  its  accom 

pLshment,  a  resoluteness  that  is  undaunted  by  difficulties,  and, 

irfr^  'TT''""''  '"'''''■    °°  y^  ^^y  'hat  you  ar 
not  gifted,  and  that  therefore  Macaulay  is  no  model  to  you?- 
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that  yours  is  a  lowly  sphere  or  a  prosaic  occupation,  and  that 
even  if  you  were  ambitious  to  rise,  or  determined  to  become 
heroic,  your  unfortunate  surroundings  would  refuse  to  give  you 
the  occasion  ?     It  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  not  have  the 
affluent  fancy,  nor  the  lordly  and  fonnative  brain.     All  men 
are  not  thus  endowed,  and  the  world  will  never  be  reduced 
to  a  level  uniformity  of  mind.     The  powers  and  deeds  of  some 
men  will  be  always  miracles  to  other  men,  even  to  the  end  of 
time.     It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  conditions  of  your  life 
may  be  unfavourable,  that  your  daily  course  may  not  glow  with 
poetical  incident,  nor  ripple  into  opportunities  of  ostentatious 
greatness.     But,  granted  all  these  disadvantages,  it  is  the  part 
of  true  manhood  to  make  its  own   occasions.     The  highest 
greatness  is  not  that  which  waits  for  favourable  circumstances, 
but  that  which  compels  hard  fortune  to  do  it  service,  which 
slays   the    Nemaean  lion,  and  goes  on  to   further  conquests, 
robed  in  its  tawny  hide.     The  real  heroes  are  the  men  who 
constrain  the  tribute  which  men  would  fain  deny  them,— 


(I 


Men  who  walk  up  to  Fame  as  to  a  friend, 
Or  their  own  house,  which  from  the  wrongful  heir 
They  have  wrested  :  from  the  world's  hard  hand  and  gripe. 
Men  who— like  Death,  all  bone,  but  all  unarmed- 
Have  ta'en  the  giant  world  by  the  throat,  and  thiown  him, 
And  made  him  swear  to  maintain  their  name  and  fame 
At  peril  of  his  hfe." 


• 


^  There  are  few  of  you,  perhaps,  who  could  achieve  dis- 
tinction; there  are  none  ofyou  who  need  be  satisfied  without 
an  achievement  that  is  infinitely  higher.  You  may  make  your 
lives  beautiful  and  blessed.     The  poorest  of  you  can  afford 
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'o  be  kind ;    the  least  gifted  amongst  you  can  practise  tha, 

hearts.  You  may  not  be  able  to  thrill  senates  with  your 
eloquence,  but  you  may  see  eyes  sparkle  and  faces  grow  gladder 
when  you  appear;  you  may  not  astonish  the  listeners  by  you^ 
ac„en.s  of  varied  scholarship,  but  you  may  dwell  inTm" 
sp  nts,  as  a  presence  associated  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
hob^;  you  may  neither   be  a  magnate  nor  a  million  ^    b  ' 

z  zi^r  T '°""" '"" "' """'  »<^  -"« ^ 

wax  no   old.     ITou  may  not  nse  to  patrician  estate,  and  come 
und     that  mystenous  process  by  which  the  churl's  blood  L 

^vlves  m  a  higher  aristocracy  than  that  of  belted  earl  \u. 
e  opportunities  you  have;  make  the  best  of  yoLoirc^r 
Stan-,  however  unpromising.  Give  your  hearts  to  God  3" 
your  lives  to  earnest  work  and  loving  purnose  »„H 
never  live  in  vain.  Men  will  feel  your  inZ  J  h^e  th"  "" 
of  a  bank  of  violets,  fragrant  wfth  the  S  '  tetesT:; 
thespnng.  Men  will  miss  you  when  you  cease  from  1 
communons,  as  if  a  rilm    fo„r  "*  '"^"' 

brightly  from  their  visLrndlfT"  ''"  ^'°'  ""'^"'^  ^"<> 
the  trappings  of  thl^ ;rg:ut:r:  ^'f 7^,?^^^' 
break"  wu,  ,,,,  ,,,,„„^  adLn^L Vlt  it"" 
vanished,  and  in  the  innrr  oA.     .•         ,  ^°"  "^^« 

helped  t;  mak    liy'°l:l:  ::•  '^^-'^  -^^'^^  y-  have 
ind  tears.  ^"^  ■"^"""'J'  ^-''^  gratitude 

The  union  of  great  acquirements  and  great  ri,,,.,-    , 
^o  manifest  in    Macaulay's  mind,   couMno    M    !  'T 

l^med,  and  m  some  sort  mherited,  Whig  principles,  an 
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opportunity  was  soon  found  for  his  admission  into  Parliament, 
where  he  appeared  in  time  to  join  in  the  discussions  on  the 
first  Reform  Bill.     He  was  returned,  in  Februaiy,  1830,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  for  the  nomination 
borough  of  Calne.     He  sat  for  Calne  until  the  passing  of 
the  Reform   Bill,   when   he   was    elected   one   of   their  first 
representatives  by  the  newly  created  constituency  of  Leeds.    In 
1834  he  was  appointed  a  Member  of  Council  in  India,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  construction  of  a  new  penal  code  for 
that  part  of  her   Majesty's   dominions.     This  was   his   sole 
legislative  offspring,  and,  from  the  best  estimate  which  we  can 
form  from  imperfect  knowledge,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
exquisite  on  paper,  but  useless  in  working— a   brilliant,   but 
impracticable  thing.    During  his  residence  in  India  he  continued 
on  the  staff  of  the  "  Edinburgh,"  and  contributed  some  of  his 
superb  criticisms  from  beneath  an  Eastern  sky.     Here,  also  it 
is  probable  that  he  gathered  the  material  and  sketched  the 
plan  of  those  masterly  articles  which,  perhaps,  more  than  most 
others,  aroused  English  sympathies  for  India— the  articles  on 
Warren  Hastings  and  Lord  Clive.  In  May,  1839,  he  reappeared 
in  Parliament,  on  the  elevation  to  the  peerage  of  Mr.  Speaker 
Abercromby,  as   the   representative  of  Edinburgh.      He  was' 
re-elected  at  the  general  election  of   1841,    and  twice  on 
occasion  of  his  accession  to  office.     In  1847,  at  the  general 
election,  he  failed  to  obtain  his  seat,  partly,  as  it  is  sai^l,  from 
tlie  brusque   manner  in   which   he   treated   his   constituents, 
and  imrtly  fxom  his  consistent  support  of  the  enlarged  Maynooth 
grant,  to  which  many  of  those  who  had  previously  supported 
him  were  conscientiously  opposed.     The  papers  were  loud  in 
condemnation  of  the  Edinburgh  electors,  who  were  represented 
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a^^havmg  d.sgraced  themselves  for  ever  by  their  rejection  of  a 
man  of  so  much  excellent  renown.    Well,  if  a  representative  i 
to  be  chosen  for  h,s  brilliant  parts,  or  for  his  fluent  speech 
perhaps  they  did;  but  if  men  vote  for  conscience  sakfand 
they  feel  strongly  on  what  they  consider  a  vital  question  and 
^  a  representative  is  to  be  what  his  name  imporLthe  fa  .h 
al  reflex  of  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  lo  senA,^- 
one  can  see  no,h„,g  in  the  outcry  but  unreasoning  clamour 
I  ^nnot  see  dishonour  either  in  his  sturdy  maintenance  of  Z 
popular  opm,ons,  or  in  his  constituents'  refection  of  him  ^ 
cause  his  sentm,ents  were  opposed  to  their  own  ;  but  I  can  see 
much  that  .s  honourable  to  both  parties  in  their  reconcihatLn 
after  temporary  es.rangement,-on  their  part,  that  they  shoZ 
honour  h.m  by  returning  him  in  .85.,  unsolicited,  at  the  head 
0  the  poll,     on  his  part,  that  he  should,  with  a  manly  genero 
s.tv  ou,y  all  causes  of  dissension,  and  consent  to  reLn  To 
pubhc  hfe,  as  the  representative  of  a  constituency  which  had 
b.dden  h.m  for  a  season  to  retire.     There  is,  indeed    „o  par^ 
of  Macaulays  cha.cter  in  which  he  show,  to  more  XJ^ 
than  m  h.s  position  as  a  member  of  parliament.     We  may  n^t 
a  Ways  be  able  to  agree  with  him  in  sentiment,  we  may  fant 
that  we  discover  the  fallacies  which  lurk  beneath  the  shrewdnes' 
of  h,s  logic,  we  may  suffer  now  and  then  from  the  apt  sarcasm 
Which  he  was  not  slow  to  wield;  but  we  must  accord  to"  m 
the  tribute  that  his  political  life  was  a  life  of  unswerving  co^ 
sis^ency  and  of  stainless  honour.     In  his  lofty  scorn  of  dupli- 
c  ly  he  became,  perhaps,  sometimes  contemptuous,  iust  as  in  his 
cdm  dogmatism  he  never  seemed  to  imagine  thlt  there  were 
plausible  arguments  which  might  b.  adduced  on  both  sides  of 
a  question;  but  in  his  freedom  from  dis^^ise,  and  abhorrence 
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of  corruption,  in  his  refusal  to  parley  when  compromise  would 
have  been  easy,  and  in  his  refusal  to  be  silent  when  silence 
would  have  wounded  his  conscience  but  saved  Jus  seat    in  the 
noble  indignation  with  which  he  denounced  oppression,  and  in 
his  independence  ofall  influences  which  were  crafty  and  con- 
temptible, he  may  fairly  be  held  up  as  a  model  English  states- 
man.     Before  the  Reform  Bill,  the  members  for  the  city  usually 
subscribed  fifty  guineas  to  the  Edinburgh  races,  and  shortly  after 
the  election  of  1841,  Mr.  Macaulay  was  applied  to  on  this  be- 
half.     His  reply  was  a  fine  specimen  of  manly  decision      «  In 
the  first  place,"  he  says,  "  I  am  not  clear  that  the  object  is  a 
good  one.     In  the  next  place,  I  am  clear  that  by  giving  money 
for  such  an  object  in  obedience  to  such  a  summons,  I  should 
completely  change  the  whole  character  of  my  connection  with 
Edinburgh.      It   has  been  usual  enough  for  rich  families  to 
keep  a  hold  on  corrupt  boroughs  by  defraying  the  expense  of 
public  amusements.     Sometimes  it  is  a  ball,  sometimes  a  re- 
gatta.     The  Derby  family  used  to  support  the  Preston  races 
The  members  for  Beverley,  I  believe,  find  a  bull  for  their  con- 
stituents to  bait.     But  these  were  not  the  conditions  on  which 
1  undertook  to  represent  Edinburgh.     In  return  for  your  gene- 
rous confidence  I  offer  faithful  parliamentary  service,  and  I  offer 
nothing  else.     The  call  that  is  now  made  is  one  so  objection- 
able, that  I  must  plainly  say  I  would  rather  take  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  than  comply  with  it."     All  honour  to  the  moral 
courage  which  indited  that  reply.     Brothers,  let  the  manly  ex-    " 
ample  fire  you.     Carry  such  heroism  into  your  realms  of  morals 
and  01  commerce,  and  into  all  the  social  interlacings  of  your 
life;  let  no  possible  loss  of  influence  or  patronage  or  gold  tempt 
you  to  the  doing  of  that  which  your  judgment  and  conscience 
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struggle,  than  bernm.     I  u  bitterness  of  unheeded 

ing  heir  of  the  cru.t  and  of  the    priL     haT'         "'"""''"'■ 
than  Shakspeare's    to  " rol?  f      t  '  '"  '""'*^''  «™se 

drachma"    Ku  ^"""^  ''^^"'    ^nd  for  the  "vile 

drachmas, '  which  are  the  hire  of  wronff    «t„^  ,, 

rous  "  blood."  ^'      '°  "^"P  y°"r "  gene- 

Macaulay's  speeches,  published  by  himself  m  ...r .4  r 
against  the  dishonest  publication  of  th      T  [      ^'"^^f^^e 
the  stamp  and  chamcter  o  H  ^X  other  people,  bear 

and  revea'l  all  the  rXir^f  [^  ''V''''  °-^''°"' 
and  vast  learning,  his  shreTdt  ■  ^eXZf  of  ^  """ 
rials,  and  his  mastery  over  that  sort  .7  *"'  """^^ 

if  it  does  not  conviL     ;t;Tel:;T'"^  "T  "^""' 
idiosyncrasy  which  is  perh.nA         ^  '  ""^  '^S^'^'  *« 

disposition^  regar^aCS  .strn:  ::;r  '^^""^'  '"^ 
treat  them  historically,  tnther  than  from  f  "'"''  '""^ '" 

life.    Thus  in  his  speeches  on  the  E^tT  .    7"""^'  °'''='"*' 
on  the  motion  of  Lt  oTcon  d  „^  „  ^ht  M^^^^^^^^^ 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  on  the  Facto  eBiH   on  T' """""'• 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  Master  of  1  r!„      '        *'  ''"''"°" 
ransacks  for  precedents      ,H    ,,  "^  P"'"'""^"^' h« 

almost  every  a^,.  and  d  me      V     r"'.'""  '"  '"^  '''^'""^  °' 
tating  solutL^;nlL%T;:r;o':iS^^  and  hesi- 

though  his  Lost  recorded  speech  i  said^n  h  t  ^^'  "'"'•' 
in  the  annals  of  parliament  or«  .t"  ?  ""'™"^'' 
which  it  won,  the  impression  of  ^Xch  si:?'"  °'  ^"'" 
not  so  immediate  as  it  will,  perha  'b  1^^^^,"  ''" 
conscious  of  a  despotism  while  he  s,  o  e   j^     °     "'"  *""* 

"e  spoke,  and  none  wished  to 
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be  delivered  from  the  sorceiy  •  but  wJnT         ' 

was  broken,  and  they  awoke  a   Tj    ^        ""'''"  **  ^P'" 

-reexdtingdiscussLsinwi     :;;;'?;"'  ''""■    '""' 
did  not  wholly  escane  from  .iT  '°  ^"^age,  and  he 

-  P-ges'inhTs^rh  ^Tr'°^''T^'^'^<'-  T"- 
which  has  too  Often  made  i  "eel  as  -f"'""'"^'  '"'"^"'^- 
upon  the  instructions  which    rsaW  to  ha  """"'"''^'-^  -'^^ 

s:Krsrtt;ra-r-^^^^^^^^^ 

»d  sagacious  obsertl  ap^tld  T  "'  "^  "'°^'  ^■''^-'^ 
the  method  in  which  thl™  ^Z"  /*^  ^  ^^-nce  to 
from  his  speech  on  Mr  Vernon  «     t  governed.    It  is 

Ix.rd  Ellenborough  anem  ?h  T  "■°"°"  "'  "^^"^"-^  on 
"Our  duty,  as  ru   rs   :^  t  It"^^'^^  ^«-  "^  ^omnauth. 

questions  merely  reiigorandTa  ''""  "^"'^'"^'O"  all 
ever  swerved  fro'm  St  •ctniltt/'"^^  *^'  '"^  ''^- 
proselytes  to  our  own  faith.  Bmwf Jj!  P""^"-  "^  making 
sometimes  deviated  from  the  nVht  Tl  ^"  '"">' '°  '^V' 

Some  Englishmen,  who  h  v  £  S 1"  °'"'r"^  *'-"<"'• 
l-^ve  thought  that  the  only  rel^on    \    ,     '  '"  ^"^^  '«•»  '0 

^'e^tion  and  respect  was'SSnirC  ""  T''  '" 
Chnsuan  missionary  with  extrJ         ,    ^  ""^^^ ''^g^ded  every 

^ey  s*„.  .He  Z  a^^  1  tc'-m^fr  "''  '"'^'"'-  ^^ 
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the  civil  magistrate,  suffered  the  practices  of  infanticide  and 
suttee  to  continue  unchecked.     We  decorated  the  temples  of 
the  false  gods.     We  provided  the  dancing  girls.     We  gilded 
and  painted  the  images  to  which  our  ignorant  subjects  bowed 
down.     We  repaired  and  embellished  the  car  under  the  wheels 
of  which  crazy  devotees  flung  themselves  at  eveiy  festival  to  be 
crushed  to  death.     We  sent  guards  of  honour  to  escort  pilgrims 
to  the  places  of  worship.     We  actually  made  oblations  at  the 
shrines  of  idols.     All  this  was  considered,  and  is  still  consid- 
ered,   by  some  prejudiced  Anglo-Indians  of  the  old  school 
as   profound   policy      I    believe   that   there   never   was  so 
shallow,    so   senseless  a  policy.      We  gained    nothing   from 
It.      We    lowered    ourselves   in    the    eyes    of  those    whom 
we  meant  to  fl^ner.     We  led  them  to  believe  that  we  attached 
no  importance  to  the  difference  between  Christianity  and  hea 
thenism.     Yet  how  vast  that  difference  is !     I  altogether  abstain 
from  alluding  to  topics  which  belong  to  divines;  I  speak  merely 
as  a  politician,  anxious  for  the  morality  and  the  temporal  well- 
bemg  of  society;  and  so  speaking,  I  say  that  to  couLtenance  the 
Brahminical  idolatry,  and  to  discountenance  that  religion  which 
has  done  so  much  to  promote  justice,  and  mercy,  and  freedom 
and  arts,  and  sciences,  and  good  government,  and  domestic 
happiness,  which  has  struck  off  the  chains  of  tlie  slave,  which  has 
mitigated  the  horrors  of  war,  which  has  raised  women  from  serv- 
ants and  playthings  into  companions  and  friends,  is  to  commit 
high  treason  against  humanity  and  civilization."  I  should  like  to 
commend  this  manly  and  Christian  utterance  to  our  rulers  now 
The  old  traditional  policy  is  yet  a  favourite  sentiment  with 
many,  though   it  has   borne  its   bitter  fruits   of   bloodshed. 
While  we  thankfully  acknowledge  an  improved  state  of  feeling, 
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and  the  removal  of  many  restrictions  which  in  former  times 
hmdered  the  evangelization  of  India,  we  must  never  forget  that 
at  this  day,  not  by  a  company  of  traders,  but  the  government 
ofour  beloved  Queen,  there  is  in  all  government  schools  on 
that  vast  continent,  a  brand  upon  the  Holy  Bible.     It  may  lie  up- 
on the  shelf  of  the  library,  but  for  all  purposes  of  instruction  it 
IS  a  sealed  book.     The  Koran  of  the  Mussulman  is  there   the 
Shastras  of  the  pagan  are  there,  the  Zend  Avesta  of  the  Parsee 
IS  there;  and  their  lessons,  sanguinary  or  sensual  or  silly,  are 
taught  by  royal  authority,  and  the  teachers  endowed  by  giants 
from  the  royal  treasury;  but  the  Book'which  England  acknow- 
ledges as  the  fountain  of  highest  inspiration,  and  the  source  of 
loftiest  morals;  from  wliose  pure  precepts  all  sublime  ethics  are 
derived;  v/hich  gives  sanction  to  government,  and  majesty  to 
law;  on  which  senators  swear  their  allegiance,  and  royalty  takes 
Its  coronation  oath,-that  Book  is  not  only  ignored  but  pro- 
scnbed,  subjected  to  an  Index  Expurgatorius  as  rigid  as  ever 
issued  from  Rome;  branded  with  this  foul  dishonour  before 
scoffing  Mussulmen  and  wondering  pagans  at  the  bidding  of 
state-craft,   or  spurious  charity,   or  fear.     It  is  time  that  this 
should  end.     Our  holy  religior  might  not  to  be  thus  «  wounded 
m  the  house  of  her''  enemies,  by  the  hands  of  her  professed 
"friends."    An  empire  which  extends  "  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  eternal  snow  of  the  Himalayas,"  "  far  to  the  east  of  the 
Burrampooter  and  far  to  the  west  of  the  Hydaspes,''  should  not 
demean  itself  before  those  whom  it  has  conquered  by  a  procla- 
mrtion  6f  national  irreligion.     We  ask  for  Christianity  in  India 
neither  coercive  measures  nor  the  boastful  activity  of  govern- 
ment proselytism.     Those  who  impute  this  to  the  Christians  of 
England  are  either  ignorant  of  our  motives,  or  they  slander  us 
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for  their  own  ends.     The  rags  of  a  political  piety  but  disfigure 
the  Cross  around  which  they  are  ostentatiously  displayed,  and 
to  bribe  a  heathen  into  conformity  were  as  bad  as  to  persecute 
him  for  his  adhesion  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.     All  we  ask  of 
the  government  is  a  fair  field;  if  Alexander  would  but  stand 
out  of  the  way,  the  fair  sunshine  would  stream  at  once  into  the 
darkness  of  the  Cynic's  dwelling;  if  they  will  give  freedom  to 
the  Bible,  it  will  assert  its  own  supremacy  by  its  own  power, 
and  Britain  will  escape  from  the  curse  which  now  cleaves  to 
her  like  a  Nessus'  robe— that  in  a  land  committed  to  her  trust, 
and  looking  up  to  her  for  redress  and  blessing,  she  has  allowed 
the  Word  upon  which  rest  the  dearest  hopes  of  her  sons  for 
eternity,  to  be  forbidden  from  the  Brahman's  solicitude,  and 
trampled  beneath  the  MoUah's  scorn. 

In  the  year  1842  Mr.  Macaulay  appeared  in  a  new  character, 
by  the  publication  of  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome."    This  was 
his  first  venture  in  acknowledged  authorship.     It  is  often  not 
safe  to  descend  from  the  bench  to  the  bar.     The  man  who 
has  long  sat ...  the  critic's  chair  must  have  condemned  so  many 
criminals  that  he  will  find  little  mercy  when  he  is  put  upon  his 
own  trial,  and  has  become  2  suppliant  for  the  favour  which  he 
has-been  accustomed  to  grant  or  refuse.     The  public  were  taken 
by  surprise,  but  surprise  quickly  yielded  to  delight.     Minos  and 
Rhadamanthus  abdicated  their  thrones  to  listen;  every  pen 
flowed  in  praise  of  that  wonderful  book,  which  united  rare  cri- 
tical sagacity  with  the  poetic  faculty  and   insight;   and   now, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  world  retains  its  enthusiasm,  and 
refuses  to  reverse  the  verdict  of  its  first  approval.     By  one  critic, 
indeed,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  all  respect,  the  ballads 
are  said  to  be  as  much  below  the  level  of  Macaulay,  as  the 
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Cato"  of  Addison  was  below  all  else  which  proceeded  from 
his  i>^n.     But  there  is  surely  more  in  them  than  "  rattling  and 
spinted  songs."    These  are  expressions  which  hardly  descnbe 
those  mmutely  accurate  details;  that  gorgeousness  of  classic 
colounng,  those  exquisite  felicities  of  word;  and,  above  all 
that  grand  roll  of  martial  inspiration  which  abounds  through' 
out  their  stirring  lines.     Another  critic  strangely  says   that 
"none  of  the  characters  have  the  flesh  and  blood,  the  action 
and  passion  of  human  nature."     The  test  of  this,  I  suppose 
should  be  the  effect  which  they  produce  upon  those  who  hear 
or  read  them.     It  has  not  been  an  unfrequent  charge  against 
Macaulay  that  he  had  no  heart,  and  that  he  was  wanting  in  that 
human  sympathy  which  is  so  large  an  element  of  strength     He 
who  has  no  heart  of  his  own  cannot  reach  mine  and  make  it 
feel.     There  are  instincts  in  the  soul  of  a  man  which  tell  him 
unerringly  when  a  brother  soul  is  speaking.     Let  me  see  a  man 
m  earnest,  and  his  earnestness  will  kindle  mine.      I   apply 
this  test  in  the  case  of  Macaulay.     I  am  told  of  the  greatest 
anatomist  of  the  age  suspending  all  speculations  about  the  mas- 
todon,  and  all  analyses  of  the  lesser  mammalia,  beneath  the 
spell  of  the  sorcerer  who  drew  the  rout  at  Sedgemoor  and  the 
siege  of  Derry.     I  see  Robert  Hall  lying  on  his  back  at  sixty 
years  of  age,  to  learn  the  Italian  language,  that  he  might  verify 
Macaulay's  description  of  Dante,  and  enjoy  the  «  Inferno"  and 
the     Paradiso"  in  the  original.     I  remember  my  own  emotions 
when  first  mtroduced  to  the  Essays;  the  strange,  wild  heart- 
throbs  with  which  I  revelled  in  the  description  of  the  Puritans- 
and  the  first  article  on  Bunyan.     There  is  something  in  all  this 
more  than  can  be  explained  by  artistic  grouping  or  by  the 
channs  of  style.    The  man  has  convictions  and  sympathies  of 
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h«  o™,  and  the  veiy  strength  of  those  convictics  and  »ympa. 

c.  e  ,t,  and  perhaps  to  find  in  it  some  shortcomings  from  the 
n.les  of  refined  melody,  and  a  n,ggedness  which'the.Tnked 
sweetness  of  the  Lakers  might  not  tolerate;  but  try  it  „ 
actual  expenment,  sound  it  in  the  ears  of  a  Crimean  regiment 
and  see  ho.  it  will  inspirit  them  to  the  field;  rehearse  fw^ 
e  rnestness  and  passion  to  a  company  of  ardent  schoo  bo;' 

w.th  Its  first  conscious  sense  of  beauty  and  of  power-  and  vou 
shall  have  the  Bard's  best  guerdon  i„  their  kindling  cheeks  and 

stlfd  T;-.  ."  ''':T°^'-y  °f  Capys"  is  perhaps  the  most 
sustained  Virginia"  the  most  eloquent,  and  "The  Battle  of 
the  Lake  Regillus-  the  one  which  contains  the  finest  passages 
but  I  confess  to  a  fondness  for  "  Horatius,"  my  first  and  ea  W 
love,  which  all  the  wisdom  which  ought  to  have  come  w  h" 
ma  unty  has  not  been  able  to  change.  Perhap.  you  wil  b  r 
-tl>  a  few  stanzas  of  it,  Just  to  try  the  effect  upo/yo  Jives 

"  But  the  Consul's  brow  was  sad, 

And  the  Consul's  speech  was  low. 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall. 

And  darkly  at  the  foe. 

*  Their  van  will  be  upon  us 

Before  the  bridge  goes  down  ; 

And  if  they  once  but  win  the  bridge^ 
What  hope  to  save  the  town?' 

"Then  out  spake  brave  Iloratius, 
The  Captain  of  the  Gate: 

•  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
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And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds, 

For  the  aahes  of  his  fathers, 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods?' 


"  '  Hew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Coniul, 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may  ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me, 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three, 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me  ? ' 

"  Then  out  spake  Spurius  Lai  tiu»  ; 

A  Ramnian  proud  was  he  : 
*Lo,  I  will  stand  at  liy  right  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.* 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminiug; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he  : 
*  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.' 

"  •  Horatius, '  quoth  the  Consul, 

*  As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be.' 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 

Forth  went  the  dauntless  Three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor'lifc, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

*•  Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state ; 
Then  Ae  gieat  man  helped  thjpoor, 

AncFthe  poor  man  loved  the  great  i 
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Then  lands  were  fairly  portior.ed  ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold ; 
The  Romans  were  like  brothen 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

•  •  «  • 

"But  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses. 

In  the  path  the  dauntless  Three  t 
And,  from  the  ghastly  entrance 

Where  those  bold  Romans  stood. 
All  shrank,  like  boys  who  unaware 
Ranging  the  woods  to  start  a  har^ 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  beu 

Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 

"Was  none  who  would  be  foremoit 

To  lead  such  dire  attack  : 
But  those  behind  cried  'Forward  I' 

And  those  before  cried  *  Back  I* 
And  backward  now  and  forward 

Wavers  the  deep  array  ; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel ; 
And  the  victorious  trumpet  peal 

Dies  fitfully  away. 

"  But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied ; 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide. 
'  Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius  I' 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  all. 
'Back,  Lartiust  back,  Herminius  t 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall  1 ' 
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'Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius ; 

Herminius  darted  back  j 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  when  they  turned  their  faces 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone, 

They  would  have  crossed  once  mom 

"But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam. 
And,  like  a  dain,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream ; 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome^ 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

•  •  •  • 

•'Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before^ 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
•Down  with  him  1 '  cried  false  Sext^ 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
•Now  yield  thee,'  cried  Lars  Porsei»» 

'Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace.' 

"Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see  ; 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porseiia» 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he  I 
But  he  saw  on  Palatmus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home  ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towera  of  Roma 
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•• '  Oh,  Tiber  !  father  Tiber  I 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms. 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day  !  * 
So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side. 
And  with  his  harness  on  his  back, 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

**  No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank  ; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 
Stood  gaining  where  he  sank  j 
And  when  above  the  surges 
They  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry, 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer, 
•  ♦•»•» 

"  Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case, 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing  place ; 
But  hxi  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within, 
And  our  good  father  Tiber 
Bare  bravely  up  his  chin. 

" '  Curse  on  him  ! '  quoth  false  Sextai ; 

*  Will  not  the  villain  drown  ? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day 

We  should  have  sacked  the  town.' 
*  Heaven  help  him  ! '  quoth  Lars  Porsena. 

'And  bring  him  safe  to  shore ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 

Was  never  seen  before.' 
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"  And  now  he  feels  the  bottom ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands;' 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers 

To  press  his  gory  hands  ; 
And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud. 
He  enters  through  the  River-gate^ 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

"  They  gave  him  of  the  com  land. 

That  was  of  public  right. 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  mom  till  night  • 
And  they  made  a  molten  image,         ' 

And  set  it  up  on  high, 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 


"  And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow, 
Arid  the  loni,  howling  of  the  wolres 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 
Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din, 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 
Roar  louder  yet  within— 

"  When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit ; 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embei% 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 
Around  the  firebrands  close  ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  balkett. 
And  the  lads  are  shaping  bow.-. 
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**  When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour, 
.  p.  And  trims  his  helmet's  plume ; 

When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told, 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

It  is  undoubtedly  as  the  historian  that  Macaulay  will  be 
longest  remembered.    His  work,  fragment  though  it  is,  possess- 
es a  sort  of  dramatic  unity,  will  survive  at  once  flattery  and 
criticism,  and  will  be  shrined  among  the  classics  of  our  litera- 
ture in  calmer  times  than  ours.     It  is  amusing  to  read  the  va- 
rious opinions  of  reviewers,  each  convinced  after  the  manner  of 
such  literary  craftsmen  that  he  is  nothing  if  not  critical,  and 
gloating  over  some  atom  of  inaccuracy  as  if  he  had  found  hid- 
den treasure.     I  deemed  it  my  duty  in  the  preparation  for  this 
lecture  to  go  through  a  course  of  review  reading,  if  haply  I 
might  find  confirmation  of  the  sentiments  I  had  entertained, 
or  some  reason  to  change  them  ;  and  while  I  was  delighted 
with  and  proud  of  the  vast  and  varied  talent  of  the  articles, 
the  result  as  to  opinion  was   only  to  unsettle  my  own,  and 
to  induce  a    mental  dyspepsia  from  which    I   was  long  to 
recover.      I  was  told  that  it  is  /Ae  History  of  England— a 
history  of  England— an  attempt  at  history— a  mistaken  notion 
of  history— an    historiette— an    historical    picture   gallery-— 
an  historical  novel.     I  was  informed   that  it  is  thorough- 
ly impartial,  and  I  was  informed  that  it  is  thoroughly  fac- 
tious  :  one  critic  tells  me  that  his  first  object  is  to  tell  the 
story  truly;  another,  that  his  first  object  is  picturesque  effect. 
Some  christen  him  Thucydides,  and  others  Walter  Scott.    One 
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eulogist  exalts  my  confidence  by  assuring  me  that  "  he  does 
not  lie,  even  for  the  Whigs  ;"  and  just  as  I  have  made  up  ray 
mind  to  trust  him  thoroughly,  I  am  thrown  into  terrible   be- 
wilderment by  the  averment  of  another  learned  Theban,  that 
"his  work  is  as  full  of  political  prejudice  as  any  of  his  partizan 
speeches,  and  is  written  with  bad  taste,  bad  feeling,  and  bad 
faith."    The  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  all  this  conflict 
of  testimony  is  a  profound  conviction  of  Macaulay's  power. 
All  the  faults  which  his  censors  charge  upon  him  reappear  in 
their  own  writings,  as  among  the  supple  courtiers  of  Macedon 
was  reproduced  the  wry  neck  of  Alexander.    They  charge  him 
with  carelessness,  but  it  is  in  flippant  words.     If  they  call  him 
vituperative,  they  become  atrabilious.     If  he  is  said  to  exagge- 
rate, not  a  few  of  them  out-Herod  him  ;  and  his  general  im- 
partiality may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  while  his  critics 
are  indignant  at  the  caricatures  which  they  allege  that  he  has 
drawn  of  their  own  particular  idols,  they  acknowledge  the  mar- 
vellous fidelity  of  his  likenesses  of  all  the  world  beside.     More- 
over, for  the  very  modes  of  their  censorship  they  are  indebted 
to  him.     They  bend  Ulysses'  bow.     They  wield  the  Douglas 
brand.    His  style  is  antithetical,  and  therefore  they  condemn 
him  in  antitheses.     His  sentences  are  peculiar,  and  they  de- 
nounce him  in  his  own  tricks  of  phrase.     There  can  be  no 
greater  compliment  to  any  man.     The  critics  catch  the  conta- 
gion of  the  malady  which  provokes  their  surgery.     The  eagle 
is  aimed  at  by  the  archers,  but  "he  nursed  the  pinion  which 
impelled  the  steel."    To  say  that  there  are  faults  in  the  history 
is  but  to  say  that  it  is  a  human  production,  and  they  lie  on  the 
surface  and  are  patent  to  the  most  ordinary  observer.    That  he 
was  a  "  good  hater  "  there  can  be  no  question ;  and  Dr.  John- 
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son,  the  while  he  would  have  called  him  a  vile  Whig,  and  a  sac- 
rehgious  heretic,  would  have  hugged  him  for  the  heartiness  with 
which  he  lays  on  his  dark  shades  of  colour.     That  he  exagge- 
rated rather  for  effect  than  for  partizanship,  may  be  alleged  with 
great  show  of  reason,  and  they  have  ground  to  stand  upon  who 
say  that  it  was  his  greatest  literary  sin.     There  are  some  move- 
ments which  he  knew  not  how  to  estimate,  and  many  complex- 
ities  of  character  which  he  was  never  born  to  understand. 
Still,  if  this  be  not  history,  there  is  no  history  in  the  world 
Before  his  entrance  history,  for  the  masses  of  English  readers 
was  as  the  marble  statue ;  he  came,  and  by  his  genius  struck 
the  statue  into  life. 

We  thank  him  that  he  has  made  history  readable ;  that  it  is 
not  m  his  page  the  bare  recital  of  facts,  names  and  deeds  in- 
ventoried  as  in  an  auctioneer's  catalogue,  but  a  glowing  por- 
traiture of  the  growth  of  a  great  nation,  and  of  the  men  who 
helped  or  hindered  it.     We  thank  him  that  he  has  disposed 
for  ever  of  that  shallow  criticism,  that  the  brilliant  is  always  the 
superficial  and  unworthy,  and  that  in  the  inestimable  value  of 
his  work  he  has  confirmed  what  the  sonorous  periods  of  John 
Milton,  and  the  long-resounding  eloquence  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  the  fiery  passion-tones  of  Edmund  Burke  had  abundantly 
declared  before  him,  that  the  diamond  flashes  with  a  rarer  lustre 
than  the  spangle.    We  thank  him  for  the  happy  combination 
which  he  has  given  us  of  instruction  and  literarv  enjoyment,  of 
massive  truth  decorated  with  all  the  graces  of  style-    We  thLk 
him  for  the  vividness  of  delineation  by  which  wc  can  see 
statesmen  like  Somers  amd  Nottingham  in  their  cabinets,  mar- 
shals  like  Sarsfield  and  Luxembourg  in  the  field,  and  men  lik^ 
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Buckingham  and  Marlborough,  who  dallied  in  the  council-room 
and  plotted  at  the  revel. 

We  thank  him  for  the  one  epical  character  which  he  has  left 
us-Wilham,  the  hero  of  his  story,  whom  he  has  taxed  himself 
o  the  utmost  to  pourtray-the  stadtholder  adored  in  Holland- 
theimpassive  monarch  who  'lived  apart'  in  the  kingdom  which 
he  freed  and  ruled-the  audacious  spirit  of  whom  no  one  could 
discover  the  thmg  that  could  teach  him  to  fear-the  brave  sol- 
dier who  dashed  about  among  musketry  and  sword-blades  as  if 
he  bore  a  charmed  life-the  reserved  man  upon  whom  "dan- 
ger acted  like  wme,  to  open  his  heart  and  loosen  his  tongue"- 
he  veteran  who  swam  through  the  mud  at  the  Boyne,  and  re- 
lieved the  fortunes  which  the  death  of  Schomberg  had  caused 
to  waver-"  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the  slow  retreat 
of  England'  at  Landen-the  acute  diplomatist  who  held  his 
tost  with  even-handed  wisdom-the  faithful  friend  who,  when 
he  loved  once,  loved  for  a  lifetime-who  kept  his  heart  barred 
agamst  the  multitude,  but  gave  pass-keys  to  the  chosen  ones 
so  that  they  might  go  in  and  out  at  pleasure-the  stern  and 
stoical  sufferer  who  wrote,  and  hunted,  and  legislated,  and  de- 
vised, while  ague  shook  the  hand  which  held  the  pen  or  the 
bridle,  and  fever  was  burning  away  the  life  which  animated 
the  restless  brain-the  rigid  predestinarian,  who  though  he 
gneved  over  noble  works  unfinished,  and  plans  which  could 
never  become  deeds,  submitted  himself  calmly  as  a  child  when 
the  inevitable  hour  drew  nigh.     We  feel  that,  if  there  had  been 
notlung  else,  tlie  working  out  of  that  one  character,  its  invest!- 
turewith  "  newer  proportions  and' with  richer  colouring  » the 
gt^d  exhibition  which  it  gives  us  of  the  superiority  of  mind  over 
matter  and  circumstance,  and  native  repuUiveness  and  alien 
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habits,  is  in  itself  a  boon  for  which  the  world  should  speak 
him  well. 

Above  all,  wc  thank  Macaulay  for  the  English-heartedness 
which  throbs  transparently  through  his  writings,  and  which  was 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  his  life.     It  may  be  well  said 
of  him  as  he  said  of  Pitt,  "  he  loved  his  country  as  a  Roman 
the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills,  as  an  Athenian  the  city  of  the  Violet 
Crown."    Herein  is  his  essential  difference  from  the  hero  whom 
he  celebrated,  and  whom  in  many  things  he  so  closely  resem- 
bles.    William  never  loved  England.     She  was  but  an  appan- 
age  of  Holland  to  him.     One  bluff  Dutch  burgomaster  would 
outweigh  with  him  a  hundred  English  squires,  and  he  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  could  escape  from  the  foggy  Thames  to 
the  foggier  Meuse,  or  be  greeted  with  a  Rhenish  welcome  by  a 
people  to  whom  an  enthusiasm  was  as  an  illness  which  came 
once  in  a  lifetime,  and  was  over.     But  with  Macaulay  the  love 
of  country  was  a  passion.     How  he  kindles  at  each  stirring  or 
plaintive  memory  in  the  annals  he  was  so  glad  to  record  I 
Elizabeth  at  Tilbury ;  the  scattering  of  the  fierce  and  proud 
Armada;  the  deliverance  of  the  Seven  Bishops;  the  thrilling 
agony  and  bursting  gladness  which  succeeded  each  other  so 
rapidly  at  the  siege  of  Deny  ;  the  last  sleep  of  Argyle ;  Lord 
Russell's  parting  from  his  heroic  wife;  the  wrongs  of  Alice 
Lisle ;  the  prayer  upon  whose  breath  fled  the  spirit  of  Algernon 
Sydney ;  they  touch  his  very  soul,  and  he  recounts  them  with  a 
fervour  which  becomes  contagious  until  his  readers  are  thrilled 
with  the  same  joy  or  pain. 

It  is  not  unfashionable  among  our  popular  writers  to  de- 
nounce  the  England  of  to-day,  and  to  predict  for  us  in  the 
future  auguries  of  only  sinister  omen.    There  is  a  school  o/ 
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prophets  to  whom  everything  in  the  present  is  out  of  joint ; 
who  can  see  nothing  around  them  but  selfishness,  and  nothing 
beyond  them  but  the  undiscoverable  bourn,  to  whom  there  is 
"cold  shade  "  in  an  aristocracy,  and  in  the  middle  classes  but 
a  miserable  mammon-worship  :  and  beneath  a  trampled  people 
in  whom  the  sordid  and  the  brutal  instincts  strive  from  day  to 
day.     Of  these  extremes  of  sentiment,  meeting  on  the  common 
ground  ofgloomyprophesyings  about  England,  her  history,  as 
Macaulay  has  told  it,  is  the  best  possible  rebuke.     He  has 
shown  us  the  steps  by  which,  in  his  own  eloquent  words,  "  the 
England  of  the  Curfew  and  the  Forest  laws,  the  England  of 
Crusaders,  monks,  schoolmen,  astrologers,  serfs,  oudaws,  be- 
came the  England  which  we  know  and  love,  the  classic  ground 
of  liberty  and  philosophy,  the  school  of  all  knowledge,  the  mart 
of  all  trade.'!     He  has  shown  us  how,  through  the  slow  strug- 
gles of  years,  the  component  forces  of  society  become  equalized 
in  their  present  rare  and  happy  adjustment ;  how  each  age  has 
added  to  the  conquests  of  its  predecessors,  by  the  truer  solution 
of  political  problems ;  by  the  readier  recognition  of  human 
rights  ;  by  the  discovery  of  richer  resources  in  nature,  and  of 
more  magnificent  capabilities  in  man.     He  has  shown  us  how 
in  health,  in  intelligence,  in  physical  comfort,  in  industrial  ap- 
pliances, in  social  and  moral  culture,  the  tide  of  progress  has 
rolled  on  without  a  refluent  wave.     He  has  shown  us  how  the 
despairs  and  hopes,  the  passions  and  lassitudes  of  the  former 
generations  have  helped  our  national  growth  ;  how  our  country 
has  been  rallied  by  her  very  defeats,  and  enriched  by  her  very 
wastefulness,  and  elevated  by  her  disasters  to  ascendancy  ;  how 
the  storms  which  have  howled,  along  her  coast  have  only  ribbed 
her  rocks  the  more  firmly ;  and  the  red  rain  of  her  slaughtered 
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sires  has  but  watered  the  earth  for  the  harvest  of  their  gallant 
sons.     Oh,  if  the  young  men  of  our  time  would  glow  with  a 
healthy  pride  of  race  ;  if  they  would  kindle  with  the  inspirations 
of  patriotism  ;  if  they  would  find  annals  wealthier  in  enduring 
lesson,  and  bright  with  the  radiance  of  a  holier  virtue  than  ever 
Rome  embraced  or  Sparta  knew,  let  them  read  their  own  land's 
history,  as  traced  by  the  pen  of  its  most  fervent  recorder ;  and 
while  grateful  for  the  instruction  of  the  past,  let  its  unwavering 
progress  teach  them  to  be  hopeful  for  the  future.     What  hin- 
ders that  the  growth  of  England's  past  should  be  but  the  type 
of  the  yet  rarer  splendours  of  its  coming  time  ?     There  are  many 
who  wait  for  her  halting,  "  wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter" 
m  bootless  necromancy  for  her  ruin ;  but  let  her  be  true  to 
herself  and  to  her  stewardship,  and  her  position  may  be  assured 
from  peril     On  the  "  coign  of  vantage  »  to  which  she  has  been 
lifted,  let  her  take  her  stand  ;  let  her  exhibit  to  the  wondering 
nations  the  glad  nuptials  between  liberty  and  ordor ;   let  her 
sons,  at  once  profound  in  their  loyalty  and  manly  in  their  inde- 
pendence, be  fired  with  ambition  greater  than  of  glory,  and 
with  covetousness  nobler  than  of  gain ;    let    her  exult  that 
her  standard,  however  remote  and  rocky  the  islet  over  which 
it  waves,  is  ever  the  flag  of  the  freeman  ;   let  her  widen  with 
the  ages  into  still  increasing  reverence  for  truth  and  peace  and 
God,  and  "  she  may  stand  in  her  lot  until  the  end  of  the  days," 
and  in  the  long  after-time,  when  the  now  young  world  shall 
have  grown  old,  and  shall  be  preparing,  by  reason  of  its  age, 
for  the  action  of  the  last  fires,  she  may  still  live  and  flourish, 
chartered  among  the  nations  as  the  home  of  those  principles 
of  right  and  freedom  which  shall  herald  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man. 


■    t 
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The  one  great  defect  in  Macaulay's  life  and  writings,  viewed 
from  a  Christian  standpoint,  is  his  negativism,  to  use  no  stronger 
»»rord,  on  the  subject  of  evangelical  religion.     Not  that  he  ever 
impeaches  its  sa-redness;  no  enemy  of  religion  can  claim  his 
championship  :  he  was  at  once  too  refined  and  too  reverent  for 
infidelity,  but  he  nowhere  upholds  Divine  presence  or  presi- 
dency; nowhere  traces  the  unity  of  a  purpose  higher  than  the 
schemes  of  men  ;  nowhere  speaks  of  the  precepts  of  Christian- 
ity as  if  they  were  Divinely-sanctioned ;  nowhere  gives  to  its 
cloud  of  witnesses  the  adhesion  of  his  honoured  name.     As  we 
read  his  essays  or  his  history,  when  he  lauds  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon,  or  tells  of  the  deliverances  of  William,  we  are  tempted 
to  wonder  at  his  serene  indifference  to  those  great  questions 
which  sooner  or  later  must  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
every  man.     Did  it  never  occur  to  him  that  men  were  deeper 
than  they  seemed,  and  restless  about  that  future  into  which  he 
is  so  strangely  averse  to  pry  ?     Did  the  solemn  problems  of  the 
soul,  the  whence  of  its  origin,  the  what  of  its  purpose,  the 
whither  of  its  destiny,  never  perplex  and  trouble  him?      Had 
he  no  fixed  opinion  about  religion  as  a  reality,  that  inner  and 
vital  essence  which  should  be  "the  core  of  all  the  creeds?"  or 
did  he  content  himself  with  "the  artistic  balance  of  conflicting 
forces,"  and  regard  Protestantism  and  Popery  alike  as  mere 
schemings  of  the  hour,  influences  equally  valuable  in  their  day 
and  equally  mortal  when  their  work  was  done  ?    Did  it  never 
strike  him  that  there  was  a  Providence  at  work  when  his  hero 
was  saved  from  assassination,  when  the  fierce  winds  scattered 
the  Armada,  when  the  fetters  were  broken  which  Rome  had 
forged  and  fastened,  when  from  the  struggles  of  years  rose  up 
the  slow  and  stately  growth  of  English  freedom  ?      Did  he 
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never  breathe  a  wish  for  a  God  to  speak  the  chaos  of  events 
into  order,  or  was  he  content  to  leave  the  mystery  as  he  found 
it,  deeming  "  such  knowledge  too  wonderful  for  ^lan  ?"     Why 
did  he  always  brand  vice  as  an  injury  or  an  error?    Did  he 
never  feel  it  to  be  a  sin  ?    Looking  at  the  present,  why  always 
through  the  glass  of  the  past,  and  never  by  the  light  of  the 
future?    Did  he  never  pant  after  a  spiritual  insight,  nor  throb 
with  a  religious  fail>  -     Alas,  that  on  the  matters  on  which  these 
questions  touch,  hie  writings  make  no  sign  !     Of  course,  no  one 
expected  the  bi'storian  to  become  a  preacher,  nor  the  essayist  a 
theologian ;  but  that  there  should  be  so  studious  an  avoidance 
of  those  great,  deep,  awful  matters  which  have  to  do  with  the 
eternal,  and  that  in  a  history  in  which  religion,  in  some  phase  or 
other,  was  the  inspiration  of  the  e^  nts  which  he  records,  is  a  fact 
which  noChristian  heart  can  think  o^  without  surprise  and  sorrow. 
It  has  become  fashionable  to  oraise  a  neutral  literature  which 
prides  itself  upon  its  freedom  from  bias,  and  upon  the  broad 
line  of  separation  which  it  draws  carefully  between  things  secu- 
lar  and  things  sacred;  and  there  are  many  who  call  this  hberal- 
ity,  but  there  is  an  eld  Boolv  whose  authority,  thank  God,  is 
not  yet  deposed  from  the  heart  of  Christian  England,  which 
would  brand  it  with  a  very  different  name.      That  Book  tells 
us  that  the  fig-tree  was  blasted,  noi  because  \i  was  baneful,  but 
because  it  was  barren  ;  and  that  the  bitter  curse  was  denounced 
against  Meroz,  not  because  she  rallied  with  the  forces  of  the 
foe,  but  because  in  her  crimLi?!  mdifference  she  came  not  up 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord.     Amid  the  stirring  and  man-fold  ac- 
tivities of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  to  be  neutral  in  the  strife  is 
to  rank  with  the  enemies  of  the  Saviour.     TJere  is  no  greater 
foe  to  the  spread  of  His  cause  in  the  world  than  the  placid  in 
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differentism  which  is  too  honourable  to  betray,  while  it  is  too 
careless  or  too  cowardly  to  join  Hiro.    The  rarer  the  endow- 
ments, the  deeper  the  obligation  to  consecrate  them  to  the 
glory  of  their  Giver.     That  brilliant  genius,  that  indefatigable 
industry,  that  influencing  might,  of  speech,  that  wondrous  and 
searching  faculty  of  analysis,  what  might  they  not  have  accom- 
plished if  they  had  been  pledged  to  the  recognition  of  a  higher 
purpose  than  literature,  and  fearless  in  their  advocacy  of  the 
faith  of  Christ !    Into  the  secret  history  of  the  inner  man,  of 
course  we  may  not  enter ;  and  we  gladly  hope,  from  small  but 
significant  indications  which  a  searcher  may  discover  in  his 
writings,  as  well  as  from  intimations,  apparently  authentic,  which 
were  published  shortly  after  his  death,  that  if  there  had  rested 
any  cloud  on  his  experience,  the  Sun  of  righteousness  dispersed 
it,  and  that  he  anchored  his  personal  hope  on  that  "dear  Name" 
which  his  earliest  rhymes  had  sung  ;  but  the  regret  may  not  be 
suppressed  that  his  transcendant  powers  were  given  to  any  ob- 
ject lower  than  the  highest     And  when  I  see  two  life  courses 
before  me,  both  ending  in  Westminster  Abbey,  for  the  tardy 
gratitude  of  the  nation  adjudged  to  Zachary  Macaulay's  re- 
mains, the  honour  which  it  denied  to  his  living  reputation ; 
when  I  see  the  father,  poor,  slandered,  living  a  life  of  struggle, 
yet  secretly  but  mightily  working  for  the  oppressed  and  the 
friendless,  and  giving  all  his  energies  in  a  bright  summer  of 
consecration  unto  God ;  and  whcx.  I  see  the  son,  rich,  gifted, 
living  a  life  of  success,  excellent  and  envied  in  everything  he 
undertook,  breathing  the  odours  of  a  perpetual  incense-cloud, 
and  passing  from  the  memory  of  an  applauding  country  to  the 
tomb,  but  aiming  through  his  public  lifetime  only  at  objects 
which  were  "of  the  earth,  earthy,"  I  feel  that  if  there  be  truth 
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in  the  Bible,  and  sanction  in  the  obhgations  of  rdigion,  and 
immortahty  in  the  destinies  of  man,  "  he  aimed  too  low  who 
aimed  beneath  the  skies  -  that  the  truer  fame  is  with  the  pains- 
takmg  and  humble  Christian  worker,  and  that  I  had  rather  have 
the  amaranth  which  encircles  the  father  than  the  laurel  which 
crowns  the  forehead  of  the  more  gifted  and  brilliant  son 

In  1856  he  resigned  his  seat  for  Edinburgh,  in  consequence 
of  faihng  health;  and  in  1857  literature  was  honoured  with  a 
peerage  m  the  person  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  sons,  and  the 
peerage  was  honoured  by  the  accession  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
Illustrious  name.     Thenceforward  in  his  retirement  at  Kensing- 
ton he  devoted  himself  to  his  Histoiy,  -the  business  and  the 
pleasure  of  his  life."    The  world  rejoiced  to  hope  that  succes- 
siye  volumes  might  yet  stimulate  its  delight  and  wonder,  and 
wished  for  the  great  writer  a  long  and  mellow  eventide,  which 
the  night  should  linger  to  disturb.     But  suddenly,  with  the 
parting  year,  a  mightier  summons  came,  and  the  majestic  brain 
was  tired,  and  the  fluttering  heart  grew  still.     Already,  as  the 
months  of  that  fatal  year  waned  on,  had  the  last  harvestman 
multiplied  his  sheaves  from  the  ranks  of  genius  and  of  skill. 
There  had  been  mourning  in  Prussia  for  Humboldt,  and  across 
the  wide  Atlantic  there  had  wailed  a  dirge  for  Prescott  and 
Washington  Irving ;  Brunei  and  Stephenson  had  gone  down  in 
quick  succession  to  the  grave ;  men  had  missed  the  strange 
confessions  of  De  Quincey,  and  the  graceful  fancies  with  which 
Leigh  Hunt  had  long  delighted  them ;  Hallam  and  Stephen 
had  passed  the  ivory  gates ;  but,  as  in  the  sad  year  which 
closed  upon  our  national  sorrow,  it  seemed  as  if  the  spoiler 
had  reserved  the  greatest  victim  to  the  last,  that  he  might  give 
to  the  vassal  world  the  very  proudest  token  of  his  power. 
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f'S  might  lie  in  « that  temnle  nf   T  ^^  '■^'''  "  *^  'hat 

'he  Amities  of  twemyS  °  r' ?' "^°"^'"''^''"°» -h". 

of  Westminster  Abbey  do  »'        'Z  """^"^ ' "  "^^^  '^e  wall, 
solemn  gloom..'    NotTn  ostertTt  "       "  "'''  "'^'^  *»der  and 

talent,  and  office  and'authori  y  "  fmUrT;  "'  """^  ^""^ 
fave.  ThepallwasoverthecLr^,.  °  ''^  ""^  "  *e 
■ng.  and  the  cold,  raw  wind  waLn  "^''"''-^^^  J^"""/ morn- 
fonh  the  requiem  of  the  grL.  s^  i  hr""'"""''  "  '^  ^'^''-S 
saddened  frie„d._some  who  hThV'''"'  S°"^;  ='°d  amid 
i'ood,  some  who  had  foul  wfh T  't' ''"''' "' "'^ '^^^'i' 
'ife-amid  warm  admire^and  "'  '^"'^^  °f  P°'i'ical 

-ng  with  the  cadenc'^f  o,em:""  '""'  '""''^  '"^  -'« 
-e  sob.  and  pants  of  I  rr^™!^:!-:'  ''--nd  there 
'est,„g.place,  where  he  "waits  the  L  '°  "'"'  "^"'^ 

demption  of  the  body"    No  f    )  ''  °"'  '°  ""'  «>«  re- 

-e  are  the  tablets  o^Gay^°  ^r^  ^^  J-  of  his  sepu. 
nek,  and  Goldsmith;  on  his  rigir  leeos  1'°"^ "''' ''"- 
ornament  of  his  own  Trinitv  roll  '^      ^^  ^"°''-  *« 

breaks  the  slumber  of  Samt^  ?!''' '  °"  "'^  '^f'  "«  clamour 
^^ead  Of  the  grave.  sere^Tud  tt  ^  ^'^^ "^'  ^'  '"^ 
'he  coffin,  which  was  said  to  have  h.  "  ^""^^  ''°^"-' 

the  funeral,  probably  held  aU  Jhat  '  "'"""  ''  '"^  '™«  ° 
ley  Sheridan  ;  Campbe,  g^  ! L  T"^'  "'^''"""^  B""- 
if  he  felt  that  the  4as Cof  h^^wr "  '''  '^'"''''  ^ 
opposite  sides,  Shakspeare  the  rem.  ^°"''  ""'« '"^°"' 
-;nds  us  from  his  o^  »<:£  ThT '' ^T  T  r^'"^'  ^^- 
a"  that  ,t  inhabit,  shall  dissolve,  and  ikeTe/  f '  "''"'  '"" 
a  v,s,on,  leave  aot  a  rack  behind  -  ^d  h    T"''  "'"^  "' 
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us  in  our  night  of  weeping  by  the  glad  hope  of  immortality, 
seems  to  listen  while  they  chant  forth  his  own  magnificent 
hymn,  "  His  body  is  buried  in  peace,  but  his  name  liveth  for 
evermore."  There  are  strange  thoughts  and  lasting  lessons  to 
be  gathered  in  this  old  Abbey,  and  by  the  side  of  this  latest 
grave.  From  royal  sarcophagus,  and  carven  shrine  ;  from  the 
rustling  of  those  fading  banners,  which  tell  of  the  knights  of  the 
former  time ;  yonder  where  the  Chathams  and  Mansfields  re- 
pose ;  here  where  the  orators  and  poets  lie,  comes  there  not  a 
voice  to  us  of  our  frailty,  borne  into  our  hearts  by  the  brother- 
hood of  dust  upon  which  our  footsteps  tread?  How  solemn 
the  warning !    Oh  for  grace  to  learn  it  1 

"  Earth's  highest  glory  ends  in  — •*  Here  he  lies  I» 
And  'dust  to  dust '  concludes  her  noblest  song." 

And  shall  they  rise,  all  these?  Will  there  be  a  trumpet  blast 
so  shrill  that  none  of  them  may  refuse  to  hear  it,  and  the  soul, 
re-entering  its  shrine  of  eminent  or  common  clay,  pass  upward 
to  the  judgment?  «* Many  and  mighty,  but  all  hushed,"  shall 
they  submit  with  us  to  the  arbitrations  of  the  last  assize  ?  And 
in  that  worid  is  it  true  that  gold  is  not  the  currency,  and  that 
rank  is  not  hereditary,  and  that  there  is  only  one  name  that  is 
honoured?  Then,  if  this  is  the  end  of  all  men,  let  the  living 
lay  it  to  heart.  Solemn  and  thoughtful,  let  us  search  for  an 
assured  refuge ;  childlike  and  earnest,  let  us  confide  in  the  one 
accepted  Name ;  let  us  realise  the  tender  and  infinite  nearness 
of  God  our  Father,  through  Jesus  our  Surety  and  our  Friend  ; 
and  in  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection  for  ourselves,  and  for  the 
marvellous  Englishman  we  mourn,  let  us  sing  his  dirge  in  the 
words  of  the  truest  poet  of  our  time : — 
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"  All  is  over  and  done. 
Render  thanks  to  the  Giver  1 
England,  for  thy  son. 
Let  the  bell  be  tolled. 
Render  thanks  to  the  Giver 
And  render  him  to  the  mould. 
Let  the  bell  be  tolled 

'       1 1 ''''.  '""''^  °^  *^'  '°"-°^"^^  -"them  roUed. 
And  a  deeper  knell  in  the  heart  be  knoUei^ 
To  such  a  name  for  ages  long 
To  such  a  name 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame, 
And  ever-ringing  avenues  of  song. 

*  •  *  •  •  • 

Hush  I  the  dead  march  wails  in  the  people's  cam 
The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs  and  T^^ 
p^e  black  earth  yawns^the  mortal  disappear 
Ashes  to  ashes-dust  to  dust ;  ' 

He  is  gone  who  seemed  so  great 
Gone,  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 

Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 

Something  far  advanced  in  state. 

And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 

Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him 

But  speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 

Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down 

And  in  the  solemn  temple  leave  him: 
God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him." 
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T  T  were  impossible  to  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids,  those  vast 
J-  sepulchres  which  rise,  colbssal,  from  the  Libyan  desert, 
without  solemn  feeling.  They  exist,  but  where  are  their  build- 
ers?  Where  is  the  fulfilment  of  their  large  ambition?  Enter 
them.  In  their  silent  heart  there  is  a  sarcophagus  with  a  hand- 
ful  of  dust  in  it,  and  this  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  a  proud 
race  of  kings  ! 

Histories  are,  in  some  sort,  the  pyramids  of  nations.     They 
entomb  m  olden  chronicle,  or  in  dim  tradition,  peoples  which 
once  filled  the  worid  with  their  fame,  men  who  stamped  the 
form  and  pressure  of  their  character  upon  the  lives  of  thousands. 
The  historic  page  has  no  more  to  say  of  them  than  that  they  lived 
and  died.     "  Their  acts  and  all  that  they  did  "  are  compressed 
mto  scantiest  record.     They  are  handed  down  to  us,  shrivelled 
and  solitary,  only  in  the  letters  which  spelt  out  their  names.    It 
IS  a  serious  thought,  sobering  enough  to  our  aspirations  after 
that!  kind  of  immortality,  that  multitudes  of  the  men  of  old  have 
their  histories  in  their  epitaphs,  and  that  multitudes  more,  as 
worthy,  slumber  in  nameless  graves. 

But  although  the  eariier  times  are  wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  fable  • 
though  tradition,  itself  a  myth,  gropes  into  mythic  darkness,- 
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though  ^.neas  and  Agamemnon  are  creations  rather  than  men 
—made  human   by   the  poet's   "vision  and  faculty  divine;" 
though  forgetfulness  has  overtaken  actual  heroes,  once  "  con- 
tent in  arms  to  cope,  each  with  his  fronting  foe ;"  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  how  rapid  was  the  transition  from  fable  to  evi- 
dence, from  the  uncertain  twilight  to  the  historic  day.     It  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  so.      "  The  fulness  of  time''  de- 
manded  it.     There  was  an  ever-acting  Divinity  caring,  through 
all  change,  for  the  sure  working  of  His  own  purpose.     The 
legendary  must  be  superseded  by  the  real ;  tradition  must  give 
place  to  history,  before  the  advent  of  the  Blessed  One.     The 
cross  must  be  reared  on  the  loftiest  platform,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ages,  and  in  the  most  inquisitive  condition  of  the  human  mind. 
Hence  the  atonement  has  been  worked  out  with  grandest  pub- 
licity.    There  hangs  over  the  cross  the  largest  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses.    Swarthy  Cyrenian  and  proud  son  of  Rome,  lettered 
Greek  and  jealous  Jew,  join  hands  around  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
—its  body-guard  as  an  historical  fact— fencing  it  about  with 
most  solemn  authentications,  and  handing  it  to  after  ages,  a 
truth,  as  well  as  a  life,  for  all  time.     In  like  manner  we  find 
that  certain  periods  of  the  world— epochs  in  its  social  progress- 
times  of  its  emerging  from  chivalric  barbarism— times  of  reccm- 
struction  or  of  revolution— times  of  great  energy  or  of  nascent 
life,  seem,  as  by  divine  arrangement,  to  stand  forth  in  sharpest 
outline ;  long  distinguishable  after  the  records  of  other  times 
have  faded.     Such,  besides  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  was  the 
period  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  Reformation,  of  the  Puritans,  and 
such,  to  the  thinkers  of  the  future,  will  be  the  many-coloured 
and  inexplicable  age  in  which  we  live.     The  men  of  those  times 
are  the  men  on  whom  history  seizes,  who  are  the  studies  of  the 
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aftertime;  men  who,  tliough  they  must  yield  to  the  law  by 
which  even  the  greatest  are  thrown  into  somewhat  shado^vy 
perspective,  were  yet  powers  in  their  day:  men  who,  weighed 
agamst  the  world  in  the  balance,  caused  "  ;.  downward  tremble  " 
m  the  beam.  Such  times  were  the  yean:  of  the  seventeenth 
century  m  England.     Such  a  man  was  John  Bunvan. 

Rare  times  they  were,  the  times  of  that  stirring  and  romantic 
era.     How  much  was  crowded  into  the  sixty  years  of  Bunyan's 
eventful  life !    There  were  embraced  in  it  the  turbulent  reign  of 
the  first  Cliarles-the  Star-chamber,  and  the  High  Commission, 
names  of  hate  and  shuddering-Laud  with  his  Papistry,  and 
Sti^fford  with  his  scheme  of  Thorough-the  long  intestine  war 
-Edgehill,  and  Naseby,  and  Marston,  memories  of  sorrowful 
renown-a  discrowned  monarch,  a  royal  trial,  and  a  royal  exe- 
cution.    He  saw  all  that  was  venerable  and  all  that  was  novel 
changing  places,  like  the  scene-shifting  of  a  drama;  bluff  cava- 
l.ers  m  seclusion  and  in  exile;  douce  burghers  acting  history 
and  moulded  into  men.     Then  followed  the  Protectorate  of  the 
many-sided  and  wondrous  Cromwell;  brief  years  of  grandeur 
and  of  progress,  during  which  an  Englishman  became  a  power 
and  a  name.     Then  came  the  Restoration,  with  its  reaction  of 
excesses-the  absolutism  of  courtiers  and  courtezans-the  mad- 
ness which  seized  upon  the  nation  when  vampyres  like  Gates 
and  Dangerfield  were  gorged  with  perjury  and  drunk  with  blood- 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  framed  in  true  succession  to  take  effect 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  by  which,  -  at  one  fell  swoop,"  were 
^jected  two  thousand  ministers  of  Christ's  holy  gospel  •  the 
Conventicle  Act,  two  years  later,  which  hounded  the  ejected 
ones  from  the  copse  and  from  the  glen ;  the  great  plague,  fitting 
sequel  to  enactments  so  foul,  when  the  silenced  clergy,  gather 
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mg  in  pestilence  immunity  from  law,  made  t!,e  Red  Cross  the 
sad  badge  of  their  second  ordination,  and  taught  the  anxious 
and  cheered  the  timid,  at  the  altars  from  which"  hirelings  had 
fled.     Then  followed  the  death  of  the  dissolute  king— the  acces- 
sion  of  James,  at  once  a  dissembler  and  a  bigot— the  renewal 
of  the  struggle  between  prerogative  and  freedom— the  wild  con- 
spiracy of  Monmouth-the  military  cruelties  of  Kirke  and  Claver- 
house,  the  butchers  of  the  army,  and  the  judicial  cruelties  of 
Jeffreys,  the  butcher  of  the  bench-the  martyrdoms  of  Elizabfeth 
Gaunt,  and  the  gentle  Alice  Lisle-the  glorious  acquittal  of  the 
seven  b,shops-the  final  eclipse  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  that  perfi. 
dious,  and  therefore  fated  race-and  England's  last  revolution, 
bmdmg  old  alienations  in  marvellous  unity  at  the  foot  of  a  parental 
throne.     What  a  rush  of  history  compressed  into  a  less  period 
tiian  threescore  years  and  ten !    These  were  indeed  times  for  the 
development  of  character— times  for  the  birth  of  men. 

And  the  men  were   there-the  wit,  the  poet,  the  divine, 
the  hero-as  if  genius  had  brought  out  her  jewels,  and  furnished 
them  nobly  for  a  nation's  need.     Then  Pym  and  Hampden 
bearded  tyranny,  and  Russell  and  Sydney  dreamed  of  freedom. 
Then  Blake  secured  the  empire  of  ocean,  and  the  chivalric 
Falkland  fought  and  fell.     In  those  stirring  times  Chamock 
and  Owen,  and  Howe,  and  Henry,  and  Baxter,  wrote   and 
preached,  and  prayed.     "  Cudworth  and  Henry  More  were  still 
living  at  Cambridge ;  South  was  at  Oxford,  Prideaux  in  the  clost 
at  Norwich,  and  Whitby  in  the  close  of  Salisbury.     Sherl  -I 
preached  at  the  Temple,  Tillotson  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  Burnet  at 
the  Rolls,  Stillingfleet  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Beveridge  at  St. 
Peter's,  Cornhill.     Men,"  to  continue  the  historian's  eloquent 
description, "  who  co^;k  <>et  forth  the  majesty  and  beauty  of 
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Christianity  with  such  justness  of  thought  and  such  energy  of 
language  that  the  indolent  Charles  roused  himself  to  listen,  and 
the  fastidious  Buckingham  forgot  to  sneer."  But  twelve  years 
before  the  birth  of  Bunyan,  all  that  was  mortal  of  Shakespeare 
had  descended  to  the  tomb.  Waller  still  flourished,  an  easy 
and  graceful  versifier;  Cowley  yet  presented  his  "perverse 
metaphysics"  to  the  world;  Butler,  like  the  parsons  in  his 
own  Hudibras, 

"  Proved  his  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks." 

Dryden  wrote  powerful  satires  and  sorry  plays  "with  long- 
resounding  march  and  energy  divine  ;"  George  Herbert  clad  his 
thoughts  in  quaint  and  quiet  beauty;  and  mid  the  groves  oi 
Chalfont,  as  if  blinded  on  purpose  that  the  inner  eye  TH'ght  be 
flooded  with  the  "  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  shore,"  our 
greater  Milton  sang. 

In  such  an  era,  and  with  such  men  for  his  contemporaries, 
John  Bunyan  ran  his  course,  "  a  burning  and  a  shining  light," 
kindled  in  a  dark  place,  for  the  praise  and  gloiy  of  God. 

With  the  main  facts  of  Bunyan's  history  you  are  most  of  you, 
I  presume,  familiar ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
be  not  many— his  hearty  admirers  withal, — whose  knowledge 
of  him  comprehends  but  the  three  salient  particulars,  that  he 
was  a  Bedfordshire  tinker,  that  he  was  confined  in  Bedford  jail, 
and  that  he  wrote  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  It  will  not  be 
necessary,  however,  to-night,  to  do  more  than  sketch,  succinctly, 
the  course  of  his  life,  endeavouring— Herculean  project— to 
collate,  in  a  brief  pa^e,  Ivimey,  and  I'hilip,  and  Southey,  and 
Offor,  and  Cheever,  and  Montgomery,  and  Macaulay;  a  seven- 
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fold  bio^aphical  band,  w!io  have  reasoned  about  the  modtm 
as  a  seven-fold  band  of  cities  contended  for  the  birth  of  the 
ancien:  Homer. 

He  was  bom  at  Elstow,  a  village  near  Bedford,  in  the  year 
1628.     Like   many  others   of  the   Lord's  heroe.,  he  was   of 
obscuve  parentage,  -of  alow  and  inconsiderable  generation" 
and,  not  improbably,  of  gipsy  blood.     His  youth  was  spent  in 
excess  of  not.     There  are  expressions  in  his  works  descriptive 
of  his  manner  of  life,  which  cannot  be  interpreted,  as  Macaulay 
would  have  it,  in  a  theological  sense,  nor  resolved  into  morbid 
self-upbraidings.     He  was  an  adept  and  a  teacher  in  evil      In 
his  17th  year  we  find  him  in  the  army-"  an  army  where  wick- 
edness abounded."     It  is  not  known  accurately  on  which  side 
he  served,  but  the  description  best  answers  certainly  to  Rupert's 
roystering  dragoons.     At  20  he  married,  receiving  two  books 
as  his  wife  s  only  portion-'^  The  Practice  of  Pietv,"  and  "  The 
Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven."     Ey  the  reading  of  these 
books,  and  by  his  wife's  converse  and  example,  the  Holy  Spirit 
first  wrought  upon  his  soul.     He  attempted  to  curb  his  sinful 
propensities,  and  to  work  in  himself  an  external  reformation    He 
formed  a  habit  of  church-going,  and  an  attachment  almost  idol- 
atrous  to  the  externaUsms  of  religion.     The  priest  was  to  him 
as  the  Brahman  to  the  Pariah;  "  he  could  have  lain  down  at  his 
feet  to  be  trampled  on,  his  name,  garb,  and  work  did  so  intoxicate 
and  bewitch  him."    While  thus  under  the  thraldom  which  super- 
stition imposes,   he  indulged  all  the  licence  which  supersition 
claims.     He  continued  a  blasphemer  and  a  Sabbath-breaker 
running  to  the  same  excess  of  riot  as  before.     Then  followed  in 
agomzing  vicissitude  a  series  of  convictions  and  relapses      He 
was  arrested,  now  by  the  pungency  of  a  powerful  sermon,  now 
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by  the  reproof  of  an  abandonea  woman,  and  anon  by  visions  in 
the  night,  distinct  and  terrible.     One  by  one,  under  the  lashes 
of  the  law,  "  that  stem  Moses,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare," 
he  relinquished  his  besetting   sins— from  which  he  struggled 
•iuccessfully  to  free  himself  while'he  was  yet  uninfluenced. by  the 
evangelical  motive,  and  v/ith  his  heart  alienated  from  the  life 
of  God.     New  and  brighter  light  flashed  upon  his  spirit  from 
the  conversation  of  some  godly  women  at  Bedford,  who  spake 
of  the  things  of  God  and  of  kindred  hopes  and  yearnings  "with 
much  pleasantness  of  scripture,"  as  they  sat  together  in  the  sun. 
He  was  instructed  more  perfectly  by  "  holy  Mr.  Gifibrd,"  the 
Evangelist  of  his  dream,  and,  in  "  the  comment  on  the  Gala- 
tians"  of  brave  old  Martin  Luther,  he  found  the  photograph  of 
his  own  sinning  and  t^ibled  soul.     For  two  years  there  were 
but  glimpses  of  the  fitful  sunshine  dimly  seen  through  a  spirit- 
storm,  perpetual  and  sad.   Temptations  of  fearful  power  assailed 
and  possessed  his  soul.     Then  was  the  time  of  that  fell  combat 
with  Apollyon,  of  the  fiery  darts  and  hideous  yells,  of  the  lost 
•sword  and  the  rejoicing  enemy.     Then  also  he  passed,  distracted 
and  trembling,  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and 
a  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him.     At  length,  by  the 
blest  vision  of  Christ  "made  of  God  unto  him  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,   and  redemption,"  the  glad 
deliverance  came— the  clouds  rolled  away  from  his  heart  and 
from  his  destiny,  and  he  walked  in  the  undimmed  and  glorious 
heaven.     From  this  time  his  spiritual  course  was,  for  the  most 
part,  one  of  comfort  and  peace.     He  became  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  under  Mr.  Giflbrd's  pastorate,  and  when  that 
faithful  witness  ceased  his  earthly  testimon)',  he  engac^ed  in 
earnest  exhortations  to  sinners,  "as  a  man  in  rhnm«  cngiVm^ 
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to  men  in  chains,"  and  was  urged  forward,  by  the  concurrent 
call  of  the  Spirit  and  the  bride,  to  the  actual  ministry  of  the 
gospel.     His  ministry  was  heartfelt,  and  therefore  powerful,  and 
was  greatly  blessed  of  God.     In  1660  he  was  indicted  "as  a 
common  upholder  of  unlawful  meetings  and  conventicles,"  and 
by  the  strong  hand  of  tyranny  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and 
though  his  wife  pleaded  so  powerfully  in  his  favour  as  to  move 
the  pity  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  beneath  whose  ermine  throbbed 
a  God-fearing  heart  like  that  which  beat  beneath  the  tinker's 
doublet,  he  was  kept  there  for  twelve  long  years.     His  own 
words  are,  "So  being  again  delivered  up  to  the  jailor's  hand,  I 
was  had  home  to  prison."     Home  to  prison.     Think  of  that, 
young  men  !     See  the  bravery  of  a  Christian  heart !     There  is 
no  affectation  of  indifference  to  suffering— no  boastful  exhibi- 
tion of  excited  heroism ;  but  there  is  the  calm  of  the  man  "  that 
has  the  herb  heart'sease  in  his  bosom." 

Home  to  prison!  And  wherefore  not?  Home  is  not  the 
marble  hall,  nor  the  luxurious  furniture,  nor  the  cloth  of  gold. 
If  home  be  the  kingdom  where  a  man  reigns,  in  his  own  mo- 
narchy over  subject  hearts— if  home  be  the  spot  where  "  fireside 
pleasures  gambol,"  where  are  heard  the  sunny  laugh  of  the  confid- 
ing child,  or  the  fond  "what  ails  thee  ?"  of  the  watching  wife-then 
every  essential  of  home  was  to  be  found,  "  except  these  bonds," 
in  that  cell  on  Bedford  Bridge.  There,  in  the  day-time,  is  the 
heroine  wife,  at  once  bracing  and  soothing  his  spirit  with  her 
womanly  tenderness,  and,  sitting  at  his  feet,  the  child— a  clasp- 
ing tendril— blind  and  therefore  best  beloved.  There,  on  the 
table,  is  the  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  with  its  records  of  the  men 
who  were  the  ancestors  of  his  faith  and  love ;  those  old  and 
heaven  patented  nobility  whose  badge  of  knighthood  was  tho 
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hallowed  cross,  and  whose  chariot  of  triumph  was  the  ascending 
flame.  There,  nearer  to  his  hand,  is  the  Bible,  revealing  tlieir 
secret  source  of  strength ;  cheering  his  own  spirit  in  exceeding 
heaviness,  and  making  strong,  through  faith,  for  the  obedience 
which  is  even  unto  death.  Within  him  the  good  conscience  bears 
bravely  up,  and  he  is  weaponed  by  this  as  by  a  shield  of  triple 
mail.  By  liis  side,  all  unseen  by  casual  guest  or  surly  warder, 
there  stands  the  Heavenly  Comforter ;  and  from  overhead,  as 
if  anointing  him  already  with  the  unction  of  the  recompense, 
there  rushes  the  stream  of  glory. 

And  now  it  is  nightfall.      They  have  had  their  evening  wor- 
ship, and,  as  in  another  dungeon,  "  the  prisoners  heard  them." 
The  blind  child  receives  the  fatherly  benediction.     The  last 
good  night  is  said  to  the  dear  ones,  and  Bunyan  is  alone.    His 
pen  is  in  his  hand  and  his  Bible  on  the  table.      A  solitary  lamp 
dimly  relieves  the  darkness.     But  there  is  fire  in  his  eye,  ^nd 
there  is  passion  in  his  soul.      "  He  writes  as  if  joy  did  make 
him  write.  "     He  has  felt  all  the  fulness  of  his  story.     The  pen 
moves  too  slowly  for  the  rush  of  feeling  as  he  graves  his  own 
heart  upon  the  page.     There  is  beating  over  him  a  stomi  of 
inspiration.     Great  thoughts  are  striking  on  his  brain,  and  flush- 
ing all  his  cheek.     Cloudy  and  shapeless  in  their  earliest  rise 
within  his  mind,  they  darken  into  the  gigantic,  or  brighten  into 
the  beautiful,  until  at  length  he  flings  them  into  bold  and  burn- 
ing words.     Rare  visions  rise  before  him.     He  is  in  a  dungeon 
no  longer.     He  is  in  the  palace  Beautiful,  with  its  sights  of 
renown  and  songs  of  melody,  with  its  virgins  of  comeliness  and 
of  discretion,  and  with  its  windows  opening  for  the  first  kiss  of 
the  sun.     His  soul  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  its  cell.     It  is 
not  a  rude  lamp  tliat  glimmers  on  his  table.     It  is  no  longer  the 
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dark  Ouse  that  rolls  its  sluggish  waters  at  his  feet.     His  spirit 
iias  no  sense  of  bondage.     No  iron  has  entered  into  his  soul. 
Chainless  and  swift,  he  has  soared  to  the  Delectable  Mountains 
—the  light  of  Heaven  is  around  him— the  river  is  the  one,  clear 
as  crystal,  which  floweth  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb— breezes  of  Paradise  blow  freshly  across  it,  fanning  his 
temples  and  stirring  his  hair -from  the  summit  of  the  Hill  Clear 
he  catches  rarer  splendours— the  new  Jerusalem  sleeps  in  its 
eternal  noon— the  shining  ones  are  there,  each  one  a  crowned 
harper  unto  God— this  is  the  land  that  is  afar  off,  and  that  is 
the  king  in  His  beauty;  until  the  dreamer  falls  upon  his  knees 
and  sobs  away  his  agony  of  gladness  in  an  ecstasy  of  prayer  and 
praise.     Now,  think  of  these  things  -endearing  intercourse  with 
wife  and  children,  the  ever  fresh  and  ever  comforting  Bible,  the 
tranquil  conscience,  the  regal  imaginings  of  the  mind,  the  faith 
which   realized  them  all,  and  the  light   of  God's   approving 
fice  shining,  broad  and  bright,  upon  the  soul,  and  you  will 
understand  the  undying  memory  which  made  Bunyan  quaintly 
write  "  I  was  had  home  to  prison." 

In  1672,  Richard  Carver,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  had  been  mate  of  the  vessel  in  which  King  Charles  escaped 
to  France  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester,  and  who  had  carried 
■  the  king  on  his  back  through  the  surf  and  landed  him  on  French 
soil,  claimed,  as  his  reward,  the  release  of  his  co-religionists  who 
crowded  the  jails  throughout  the  land.     After  some  hesitation, 
Charies  was  shamed  into  compliance.     A  cumbrous  deed  was 
prepared,  and  under  the  provisions  of  that  deed,  which  was  so 
framed  as  to  include  sufferers   of  other  persuasions,   Bunyan 
obtained  deliverance,  having  lain  in  the  prison  complete  twelve 
years. 
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From  the  time  of  his  release  his  life  flowed  evenly  on.  Escaped 
alike  from  Doubting  Castle  and  from  the  net  of  the  flatterer,  he 
dwelt  in  the  Beulah  land  of  ripening  piety  and  hope.  The  last 
act  of  the  strong  and  gentle  spirit  brought  down  on  him  the 
peace-maker's  blessing.  Fever  seized  him  in  London  on  his 
return  from  an  errand  of  mercy,  and  after  ten  days'  illness,  long 
enough  for  the  utterance  of  a  whole  treasury  of  dying  sayings 
he  calmly  fell  asleep.  ' 

" Mortals  cried,  'a  man  is  dead  :' 
Angels  sang  '  a  child's  born  ;'" 
and  in  honour  of  that  nativity  "all  the  bells  of  the  celestial  city 
rang  again  for  joy."  From  his  elevation  in  heaven  his  whole 
life  seems  to  preach  to  us  his  own  Pentecostal  evangel,  "There 
IS  room  enough  here  for  body  and  soul,  but  not  for  body  and 
soul,  and  sin." 

There  are  various  phases  in  which  Bunyan  is  presented  to  us 
which  are  suggestive  of  interesting  remark,  or  which  may  tend 
to  exhibit  the  wholeness  of  his  character  before  us,  and  upon 
which,  therefore,  we  may  not  unprofitably  dwell. 

As  a  WRITER  he  will  claim  our  attention  for  a  while.  This 
IS  not  the  time  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  his  various  works 
nor  of  the  scope  and  texture  of  his  mind.  That  were  a  task 
rather  for  the  critic  than  the  lecturer;  and  although  many 
mental  anatomists  have  been  already  at  work  upon  it,  there  is 
room  for  the  skilful  handling  of  the  scalpel  still.  His  fame  has 
rested  so  extensively  upon  his  marvellous  allegories,  that  there 
IS  some  danger  lest  his  more  elaborate  works  should  be  depre- 
ciated; but  as  a  theologian  he  is  able  and  striking,  and  as  a 
contributor  to  theological  literature  he  is  a  worthy  associate  of 
the  brightest  Puritan  divines.  His  terse,  epigrammatic  aphorisms. 
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his  array  of  "picked  and  packed  words,"  the  clearness  with 
which  he  enunciates,  and  the  power  with  which  he  apphes  the 
truth,  his  intense  earnestness,  the  warm  soul  that  is  seen  beating 
through  the  transparent  page,  his  vivacious  humour,  flashing 
out  from  the  main  body  of  his  argument  like  lightning  from  a 
summer  sky,  his  deep  spirituality,  chastening  an  imagination 
princely  almost  beyond  compare— all  these  combine  to  claim 
for  him  a  high  place  among  that  band  of  masculine  thinkers 
who  were  the  glory  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  whose  words, 
ivreighty  in  their  original  utterance,  are  sounds  which  echo  still, 
i^he  amount  of  actual  good  accomplished  by  his  writings  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate.     No  man  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  has  done  more  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
matters  of  supremest  value,  nor  painted  the  beauty  of  holiness 
in  more  alluring  colours,  nor  spoken  to  the  universal  heart  in 
tenderer  sympathy  or  with  more  thrilling  tone.  In  how  many 
readers  of  the  "Grace  Abounding"  has  there  been  the  answer 
of  the  heart  to  the  history.    What  multitudes  are  there  to  whom 
''the  Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved"  has  been  as  "yonder  shining 
light"  which  has  led  through  the  wicket  gate,  and  by  the  house 
of  the  Divine  Interpreter,  to  the  blest  spot  "where  was  a  cross, 
with  a  sepulchre  hard  byf  and  at  the  sight  of  that  cross  the 
burden  has  fallen  off,  and  the  roll  has  been  secured,  and,  sealed 
and  shining,  they  have  gone  on  to  victory  and  heaven.     How 
many  have  revelled  in  silent  rapture  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
"Holy  City"  until  there  have  floated  around  them  some  gleams 
of  the  "jasper  light,"  iand  they  felt  an  earnest  longing  to  be  o(, 
from  earth— that  land  of  craft,  and  crime,  and  sorrow— 

"  And  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  wilh  that  eternal  day." 
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Oh,  to  thousands  of  the  pilgrims  that  have  left  the  city  of  De- 
struction— some  valiant  and  hopeful,  others  much  afraid  and 
fearing — has  Bunyan  come  in  his  writings,  to  soothe  the  pang 
or  to  prompt  the  prayer,  to  scare  the  doubt  or  to  solve  the 
problem  — a  Great-heart  guide,  brave  against  manifold  ill 
favoured  ones— a  faithful  Evangelist,  pointing  the  soul  to  the 
Saviour. 

Of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  it  were  superfluous  to  speak  in 
praise.     It  seizes  us  in  childhood  with  the  strong  hand  of  its 
power,  our  manhood  surrenders  to  the  spell  of  its  sorcery,  and 
its  grasp  upon  us  relaxes  not  when  "  mingles  the  brown  of  life 
with  sober  gray,"  nay,  is  often  strongest  amid  the  weariness  ot 
waning  years.    Its  scenes  are  familiar  to  us  as  the  faces  of  home. 
Its  characters  live  to  our  perceptions  no  less  than  to  our  under- 
standing.    We  have  seen  them,  conversed  with  them,  realized 
their  diversities  of  character  and   experience    for  ourselves. 
There  never  was  a  poem  which  so  thoroughly  took  possession 
of  our  hearts,   and  hurried  them  along  upon  the   stream   of 
the  story.     We  have  an  identity  of  interest  with  the  hero  in  all 
his  doubts  and  dangers.     We  start  with  him  on  pilgrimage ;  we 
speed  with  him  in  eager  haste  to  the  Gate ;  we  gaze  with  him 
on  the  sights  of  wonder ;  we  climb  with  him  the  difficult  hill ; 
the  blood  rushes  to  our  cheek,  warm  and  proud,  as  we  gird 
ourselves  for  the  combat  with  Apollyon  ;  it  curdles  at  the  heart 
again  amid  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death;  we  look. with 
him  upon  the  scoffing  multitude  from  the  cage  of  the  town  of 
Vanity ;  we  now  lie,  listless  and  sad,  and  now  flee,  fleet  and 
happy,  from  the  cell  in  Doubting  Castle ;  we  walk  with  him 
amid  the  pleasantness  of  Baulah ;  we  ford  the  river  in  his  com- 
pany;  we  hear  the  joy-bells  ringing  in  the  city  of  habitations  ; 
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we  see  and  greet  the  hosts  of  welcoming  an^^JTTi^TT 

literaoTame    With  thTn!       ^'  '"""'  *"  P™=P««  <" 

the  jail  were  emnanell^H  .c     r.  fellow-prisoners  in 

depended  J^ro  he  rrvtiS!  ^^"^°"  ^^''"^^  ^^''"" 
He  OTote  because  he  must  write-  th.  "^'=^'^"J' °f  h.s  nature. 
Oim  laboured  for  expression  ThefpSl^^^^^  T*'" 
written  without  thought  of  the  world    Tt  ^^''"'     ^'^ 

rioting  in  its  own  riches  fo^  it! 2  i^e   r"'""  "'"' 
painting  in  the  colour,  c.^ .    -a         ^^^^^"^^^  ^^  tamest  soul 

-  Jeuing  attTricr^i^r;;''!^^^^^^^^^^^ 

dreamer  thus  wrote  primarily  for  himself    !   °  •    ^""^  """'^  *e 

at  once  beguiling  a^d  hallow  i^W  ^^^^"r  " 

,  -he  found  to  his  delight,  andUp'T^  ^u^Z,  ^aff 

Vision  became  a  household  book  to  tl,™      !^         '  ' 

enraptured  with  its  pictures   whh  „!•  t""     f '~^°"''''"«^ 

stoty;  Christians  prSTt'  til    ^      '  °'  *'  '^""'  °'*'^ 

night "  of  their  trouhtr      «  J  ''"'  ^'  ^  "^""S ''°  the 

of  hope"  tto  rwSh  1  °^'^^^  '"  ''^  *""'"«  P^g^»  "a  door 

It  has  beTn  nft  T  ^'""P^"'^  *^  ^'"'''g  "^  *e  day. 

•It  nas  Deen  often  remarked  that    Ilk^  fh«  -r-t.!      • 

model,  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  7/         r  ''  '''  ^''^' 

best  interpreter.     It  is  saTd Tf  ^    '.     '       '""'  ""''  '^  ^"'^ 
F  IS  said  of  a  late  eminent  clergyman  and 
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commentator,  who  published  an  edition  of  it  with  numerous 
expos.too'  notes,  that  having  freely  distributed  copies  amongst 
his  parishioners,  he  sometime  afterwards  inquired  of  one  of 
them  If  he  had  read  the  "  PilgriVs  Progress."     "  Oh,  yes,  sir  f 
And  do  you  think  you  understand  it  ?"  "Yes,  sir,  I  understand 
'/,  and  I  hope  before  long  I  shall  understand  the  notes  as  well." 
One  of  the  most  amusing  and  yet  conclusive  proofs  of  the 
popularity  of  this  wonderful  allegory  is  to  be  found  in  the  liber- 
ties  which  have  beer  taken  with  it 'in  the  versions  into  which 
It  has  been  rendered,  and  in  the  imitations  to  which  it  has 
given  rise.   Mr  Offor,  in  his  carefully-edited  edition  of  Bunvan's 
works,  has  enumerated  between  thirty  and  forty  treatises,  mosdy 
allegoncal,  whose  authors  have  evidently  gathered  their  inspi' 
ration  from  the  tinker  of  Elslow.    The  original  work  has  been 
subjected  to  a  thousand  experiments.     It  has  been  done  into 
an  oratorio  for  the  satisfaction  of  play-goers;  done  into  verse  at 
Ae  caprice  of  rhymesters;  done  into  elegant  Enghsh  for  the 
delectation  of  drawing-rooms ;  done  into  catechisms  for  the  use 
of  schools.     It  has  been  quoted  in  novels;  quoted  in  sermons 
innumerable;   quoted  in  Parliamentary  orations;   quoted  in 
plays.     It  has  been  put  upon  the  Procrustes'  bed  of  many  who 
have  differed  from  its  sentiments,  and  has  been  mutilated  or 
sketched  as  it  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  their  standard.     Thu, 
here  has  been  a  Supralapsarian  supplement,  in  which  the 
Interpreter  IS  called  the  Enlightener,  and  the  House  Beautiful 
IS  Cas  le  Strength.     There  has  been  a  Popish  edition,  with  Giant 
Pope  left  out.    There  has  been  a  Socinian  parody,  describing 
aie  triumphant  voyage,  through  hell  to  heaven,  of  a  Captain 
Single-eye  and  his  Unitarian  crew;  and  last,  not  least  note- 
worthy,  there  has  been  a  Tractarian  travesty,  in  which  the  editor 
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wtln  '  ":"  ''  "'  "'^'<^'*''"=-  <"»"»  M.  Worldly 

W^eman,  .gnores  .he  town  of  Legality,  calces  no  mention  of 
Mount  bma>,  changes  the  situation  of  the  cross,  gives  to  po^r 
Ch„st,an  a  double  burden,  transforms  Giant  P^pe  Tnto  GiL 
Mahometan,  Mr.  Superstition  into  Mr.   Self-indu  g  te     Td 
alte.  w;tl>  careful  coquetry  towards  Rome,  every  e^pLion 
wh,ch  m,ght  be  distasteful  to  the  Holy  Moth  r.    Most  o  Ze 
who  have  pubhshed  garbled  or  accommodated  editL^  tve 
done  the,r  work  silently,  and  with  some  sense  of  sham      bu 
he  ed,tor  of  the  last  mentioned  mutilation  dwells  with  in  ffab  e 
complacency  upon  his  deed,  and  evidently  imagines  that  he  hal 
done  somethmg  for  which  the  world  should'spealc  him  wel 
He  defends  h,s  mserfons  and  omissions,  which  are  many  and 
wh.ch  affect  .mportant  points  of  doctrine,  in  a  somewhat  curious 
„t  •  "^.;— '"^defence,"  he  says,  "is  found  in  the  foZ 
mg   cons.dera..on:-The  author  whose  works  are  alter^ 
wished,  It  .s  to  be  assumed,  to  teach  the  truth.     In  the  ed S 
judgment,  the  alterations  have  tended  to  the  more  compS 
se  .mg  for  h  that  truth,  that  is,  to  the  better  accomplishment  ^ 
the  authors  design.     If  the  editor's  views  of  the  truth,  then  are 
correct  he  ts  justified  in  what  he  does;  if  they  are  f  Ise  he" 
to  be  blamed  for  originally  holding  them,  but  cannot  be  caUed 
di  honest  for  making  his  author  speak  what  he  believes  that 
w.    more  knowledge,  the  author  would  have  said"    Ex  S 

S   bafoTtS'Z  ;:  *7;"V^7e  crafty  forger. 
.!,.„       A  I  ^         ^  *"  "Charged  with  altering  a 

cheque  dra™  for  my  benefit,  by  making  ^.oc  into  ^r,,oo. 
I  adm,t  ..but  a  reasonable  defence  maybe  found  in  the  follow- 
ing  consideration.  The  gentleman  whose  cheque  I  altered 
wished,  It  .  to  be  assumed,  to  benefit  me  and  my  family.    I„ 
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my  judgment,  the  alteration  has  tended  to  the  better  accom- 
Phshment  of  the  gentleman's  design.  If  my  views  in  this  matter 
are  correct,  I  am  justified  in  what  I  have  done;  if  they  are  in- 
correct,!  maybe  blamed  for  originally  holding  them,  but  cannot 
be  called  dishonest  for  doing  what,  with  more  knowledge  of  my 
arcumstances  and  his  o,vn,  the  gentleman  himself  would  have 
done.      Out  upon  it  -    Is  there  one  shade  of  sentiment,  from 
he  credulousness  which  gulps  the  tradition  and  kisses  the  relic, 
0  the  negativism  of  "the  everlasting  No,"  which  might  not  lay 
the  flattermg  unction  to  its  soul,  that  "  with  more  knowledge" 
Bunyan  would  have  been  ranged  under  its  banner.     Rejoicing 
as  I  do  m  substantial  oneness  of  sentiment  with  the  glorious 
dreamer,  I  might  yet  persuade  myself  into  the  belief  that,  with 
more  knowledge,  he  would  have  become  an  Evangelical  Armi- 
man,  and  would  hardly  have  classed  the  election  doubters  among 
the  army  of  Diabolus=  but  shall  I,  on  this  account,  foist  my 
notions  into  the  text  of  his  writings?  or  were  it  not  rather  an 
act  from  which  an  honest  mind  would  shrink  with  lordly  scorn  ? 
I  cannot  forbear  the  utterance  of  an  indignant  protest  against  a 
practice  which  appears  to  me  subversive  of  every  canon  of 
iteraiy  morality,  and  which  in  this  case  has  passed  off,  under 
the  sanction  of  Bunyan's  name,  opinions  from  which  he  would 
have  recoiled  in  indignation,  which  war  against  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  teaching,  and  which  might  almost  disturb  him  in  his 
grave ;  and  especially  is  my  soul  vexed  within  me  that  there 
should  have  bee*  flung  by  any  sacrilegious  hand,  over  those 
sturdy  Protestant  shoulders,  one  solitary  rag  of  Rome 

Though  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  became  immediately  popu- 
lar,  the  only  book  save  the  Bible  on  the  shelf  of  many  a  rustic 
dwelling,  and  though  it  passed  in  those  early  times  through 
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twelve  editions  in  the  space  of  thirty  years,  the  "  inconsiderable 

generation  '  of  its  author  long  prevented  its  circulation  arnon^ 

the  politer  classes  of  the  land.     There  was  no  affectation,  but 

a  well-grounded  apprehension  in  Cowper's  well-known  line : 

"  Lest  so  despUed  a  name  should  move  a  sneer." 

At  length,  long  the  darling  of  the  populace,  it  became  the 
study  of  the  learned.  Critics  went  down  into  its  treasure-cham- 
bers  and  were  astonished  at  their  wealth  and  beauty.  The 
initiated  ratified  the  foregone  conclusion  of  the  vulgar;  the 
tinker's  dream  became  a  national  classic;  and  the  pontificate 
of  literature  installed  it  with  a  blessing  and  a  prayer. 

No  uninspired  work  has  extorted  eulogies  from  a  larger  host 
of  the  men  of  mark  and  likelihood.     That  it  redeemed  into 
momentary  kindliness  a  ferocious  critic  like  Swift ;  that  it  sur 
prised,  from  the  lips  of  Johnson,  the  confession  that  he  had  read  i( 
through  and  wished  it  longer;  that  Byron's  banter  spared  it,  and 
that  Scott's  chivalry  was  fired  by  it ;  that  Southey's  analysis,  and 
Franklin's  contemplation,  and  Mackintosh's  elegant  research, 
and  Macaulays  artistic  criticism,  should  have  resulted  in  a  sym- 
phony  to  its  praise ;  that  the  spacious  intellect  and  poet-heart 
of  Coleridge  revelled  with  equal  gladness  in  its  pages ;  that  the 
scholarly  Arnold,  chafed  by  the  attritions  of  the  age,  and  vexed 
by  the  doubt-clouds  which  darkened  upon  his  gallant  soul,  lost 
his  trouble  in  its  company,  and  looked  through  it  to  the  Bible 
which  he  deemed  it  faithfully  to  mirror  ;-all  these  are  testi- 
monies that  it  established  its  empire  over  minds  themselves 
miperial,  and  constrained  their  acknowledgment  of  Us  kingly 
power. 

It  would,  we  suspect,  be  of  no  account  with  Bunyan  now 
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tliat  critics  conspire  to  praise  him ;  that  artists,  those  bending 
worshippers  of  beauty,  have  drawn  sumptuous  illustrations  from 
his  works;  or  that  his  statue,  the  tinker's  effigy,  standing  in  no 
unworthy  companionship  with  statesmen,  and  heroes,  and  men 
of  high  degree,  should  decorate  the  British  House  of  Commons 
But  If  the  faithful  in  glory  have  earthly  sympathies  and  recog- 
nitions  still;  if,  from  the  region  where  they  "summer  high  in 
bhss  upon  the  hills  of  God,"  they  still  look  down  lovingly  upon 
tlie  world  which  has  missed  and  mourned  them ;  if  their  invio- 
late  joy  may  be  enhanced  from  aught  below— it  might  surely 
thrill  the  heart  of  the  dreamer  with  a  deeper  ecstacy,  that  his 
Pilgrim  yet  walks  the  earth,  a  faithful  witness  for  Jesus ;  that  it 
has  guided  thousands  of  the  perplexed,  and  cheered  thou- 
sands  of  the  fearing ;  and  that  it  has  testified  to  multitudes  of 
many  a  clime  and  colour,  "  in  their  own  tongues,  the  wonderful 
works  of  God."    No  book  but  God's  own  has  been  so  honoured 
to  lift  up  the  cross  among  the  far  off  nations  of  mankind.     The 
Italian  has  read  it  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
modem  Greek  amid  the  ruins  of  Athens;  it  has  blessed  the 
Armenian  trafficker,  and  it  has  calmed  the  fierce  Malay ;  it  has 
been  carried  up  the  fer  rivers  of  Burmah ;  and  it  has'  drawn 
tears  from  dark  eyes  in  the  cinnamon  gardens  of  Ceylon.    The 
Bechuanas  in  their  wild  woods  have  rejoiced  in  its  simple  story  • 
It  has  been  as  the  Elim  of  palms  and  fountains  to  the  Arab 
wayfarer ;  it  has  nerved  the  Malagasy  for  a  Faithful's  martyr- 
dom,  or  for  trial  of  cruel  mockings,  and  torture.,  more  intolera- 
ble  than  death.      The  Hindoo  has  yielded  to  its   spell  by 
Gunga's  sacred  stream ;  and,  crowning  triumph  !  Hebrews  have 
read  it  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  or  on  the  banks  of  Kedron  and 
the  tender  hearted  daughters  of  Salem,  descendants  of  those 
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who  wept  for  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  have  "wept"  over  it  "for 
themselves  and  for  their  children." 

Dr  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Waller,  advances  the  strange  opin- 
ion that  spiritual  subjects  are  not  fit  subjects  for  poetry:   and 
he  dogmatizes,  in  his  usual  elephantine  style  of  vmting,  upon 
he  alleged  reason.    He  says  :  "The  essence  of  poetiy  is  inven. 
tion;  such  invention  as,  by  producing  something  unexpected 
surprises  and  delights.     The  topics  of  devotion  are  few   and 
bemg  i^^  are  universally  known;  but  few  as  they  are' they 
can  be  made  no  more ;  they  can  receive  no  grace  from  novelty 
of  sentiment,  and  very  little  from  novelty  of  expression. "  Such 
an  unworthy  definition  of  poetry  might  answer  for  an  age  of 
lampooners,  when  merry  quips  and  conceits  passed  muster  as 
sparks  from  the  Heaven-kindled  fire.  We  prefer  that  of  Festus 
brief  and  full :  ' 

*•  Poets  are  all  who  love,  who  feel  great  truths 
And  tell  them." 

And  the  greatest  truths  are  those  which  link  us  to  the  invisi- 

ble  and  show  us  how  to  realize  iti  wonders.    If,  then,  there  be 

withm  each  of  us  a  gladiator  soul,  evertbattling  for  dear  life  in 

an  arena  of  repression  and  scom-a  soul  possessed  with  thought 

and  passion,  and  energy  invincible,  and  immortal  hope  and 

yearnings  after  the  far  off  and  the  everlasting,  which  all  the 

tyranny  of  the  flesh  cannot  subdue;  if  there  be  another  world 

which  sheds  a  holy  and  romantic  light  upon  everj-  object  and 

upon  every  struggle  of  this,-if  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  divine 

there  can  be  opened  the  soul's  inner  eye,  that  sublime  faith 

which  IS  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence 

of  tilings  not  seen  "-to  the  visions  of  which  our  nature  becomes 
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'"SS,  because  i,  cradles  an         f      '      """ '"''  ■"^^"'^  ■"^»- 

-tes.oreve.a^j;rr::rsr^,rr '■-^^'^- 

nature,  or  of  beautv    or  nf  r  conceptions  of 

-n.  is  exc,uderi;° L  S/Z;'1'''^^^''''-'^'- 
finger  over  the  harpstrings,  elic  L  ^  'T  """"  °'  "" 
sound,  but  failing  to  evoke  ^t  ,  "T  h  '  "  """"^'" 
sleeps  in   the  heart  of  th.  .,!l  ™'°"y    "-hieh 

Johnson:  "Inth    LtLSf       i;     ^''-"'^^  ^haU  ans.er 

were  on,,  two  minds  SisedT""'.""'""^  *- 
'"  a  very  eminent  degree  One  of  tf  "'^S>"''"ve  faculty 
'Paradise  Lost;'  theo.her  the"  P,  """*  ^'"^"'"^  '^^ 

epics  these .-  th'e  one;^:;  the  Ca'^T:"  ^"'^'°- 
race  in  all  shapes  of  bLty  of  of  g  a'deur  ,H  ,°°'"  °'  °" 
ing  nothing  from  voluptuous  ^11,'.°*"'^°"°'^- 
the  inner  man  in  his  sfruIlL  7  '"''  '''"""^  "^"'^  ^'^ 
■     want  to  see,  in  this  ag     "f !  ''"""«'  '""  ^°'^-     ^'"«= 

that  is  created  by  pieT-  of  a  S  T  ''"'  "■""  "'  *^  «»'- 
Of  the  Gospel  J^^  ^  rW  p"^  d^  ''''' 
poetry  with  the  spread  of  civihzation         fr  '  "^"""^  °^ 

with  diffident  hope  of  its  "  2m!!l  ''"^  '"^"  ^P^^'' 

ing  blows  whichLenctha:  iirLTiT  M  rrutrrr 

earthly  beauty  hast^^i  fch^r  ^ d"""  ^°  "^^ 
from  higher  sources   let  it  ™„^  i,  T  ^^"^  "'  '"''J^ts 

and  it  L  neveTZ'  "'  "'""^'^  "'"^  ^'^"^  th-gs. 
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O  say  not  that  poesy  waxeth  old, 

That  all  her  legends  were  long  since  told  I 

It  IS  not  so!    It  is  not  so! 
For  while  there's  a  blossom  by  summer  drest. 
A  sigh  for  the  sad,  or  a  smile  for  the  blest 
Or  a  changeful  thought  in  the  human  brelst 

There'll  be  a  new  string  for  her  lyre,  I  trow. 
Do  you  say  she  is  poor,  in  this  land  of  the  free  ? 
Do  you  call  her  votaries  poor  as  she  ? 

It  may  be  so!    It  may  be  so  ! 
Yet  hath  she  a  message  more  high  and  clear, 
From  the  burning  lips  of  the  heaven-taught  seer- 
From  the  harp  of  Zion  that  charms  the  ear 
'        ^'°"^  '^^  ^^^^'^  ^l^ere  the  seraph  minstrds  glow." 

Not,  of  course,  that  the  monotone  should  be  the  measure  of 
every  hfe-song:  rather  should  it  flow  after  Sprin!    T 

and  precedent,  now  in  "nsalm."         T  ^     ^    ''^  ^''^'P' 
,  liuw  in     psalms,    grand,  solemn    staf^Nr  fi,^ 

sonorous  burst  of  the   fuU  soul  i„  prais  ,  now  "u  'Sn'» 
earnest,  hopeful,  vi„„i„g_the  lyrics  of  the  heart  Tits  ho"!  of 
hope  or  pens.veness,-and  now  in  "  songs"  light  ,n  V  T 
the  roundelay,  the  .a.,ad,  the  carol  of  aTpirtlTf'sit" 
warbhng  us  melodies  out  of  its  own  exubLce  of  07  No  ' 

.he^  r  We"    Tr  '"^"  ^"""'^  ^"'^  -^  -  ChrisS 
nature    th7    7         "'  *^'"   '""^'^^"^  *«  g°odliness  of 
nature,  the  inductions  of  science,  the  achievements  of  arT 
They  should  speak  to  us  in  the  language  of  the  sweet  aff^c 
Uons,  give  soul  and  sentiment  to  the  harmony  of  m    L  Id 
«r,ke  the  chords  of  the  resounding  lyre.    They  shouTd  tlL  h 
comprehensive  and  sympathetic  survey,  all  nature  and  al  mil 
But  they  must  submit  to  the  baptism  of  Christianity,  an^t 
leavened  with  her  love  divine  err-  th»„  .      u      ,    ^'.™''  °^ 

"vc  Qivme,  ere  they  can  be  chroniclers  of 
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"  divme  afflatus,"  bv  all  m^n.     •      •   .  ^°"  ''^"^  "■« 

not,  do  not  .,.4.  arte"  Tt     K^""  "  °"'''  '^"'  '^  y°"  "^^ 
practicable  thi„r  On         °         "eglec.  of  nearer  and  „.ore 

Manfreds  of  six  fer,hrl      rf       ""^°™  <--ollar,-n,oody 

i-ni.esin,al,r2:fr;r  IS'S^fis'^r^-^ 
to  meet  the  weird  youth  of  a  later  dav  Jt,  '"'  """'^'' 

jective  "  and  "  objective  "  JT,  '"^  jargon  of  "  sub- 

«.e  blended  s,„„  e  'f  »is:  and""  'T'  "'""  ""^'°"«'' 
floundering  after  transcend  t  1  ons/n^tZ^^^^  "'']  ""' 
over  in  Cheapside.  It  is  riven  ,.T    /  ^  "  "^"'>'  ™n 

'-.  or  to  bfon  fan,!,- f  T:  ^ ^  wt^  ^  "^  "herea. 
not  the  writers,  you  are  the  reade.  f  te  "  y  1'?°"  "" 
appreciation  of  the  beautifi.l  .„        ,        ^  "  ''^™  «" 

pants  hard  after  the  t™e     1  '"  '"''"^^''^^  ^^^'^^ 

own  experience,  tt  sTd  di^^^^^n^T'  ^°"' '"  ^'°"' 
between  intellect  and  pier     Tal  ""  ""'^'^'^ 

heroic,  by  the  altar  of '™Th  •  aid  froH  '''",'''  ""^"''""^' 
sophistry  nor  ridicule  expTlyou     ,T  '''  "'"^"^ 

child's  trust,  with  a  mX'/!  ''°"  '^"''  '*^'  '''*  '^ 

Jesus.    The    go,  humb  yt.  d'"'!,  "T  ""  '™*  ^  ''  «  « 
n.ake  the  literature  of  [hiieT     '"  ""''  "'  '""  "" 
upon  others,  and  in  so  far  as  ™   creaTrLTJ-  "''"'"'"^ 
ttment  and  a  purer  taste,  the  LratI  of  ,w    ''  "'"'''  '"" 
hand^    The  literature  ^f  ..JT^!.°'^'  ''''^'^^  '^  ^  your 

'  "6-  '»  "uf  we  mirror  of  its  prc- 
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valent  tendencies      A  h^.uu  '  ^' 

ana  c.™„.  P^stnet'  SS  ^'  '^~"  ""^  ^-^««e 
depraved  moral  feeling  wHc  le  '  '™''  "'■'^^  ^^™^'  *<= 
uplifting  of  .hat  n,omI  feeli„rL  ,  "^  T"''"-  ^■"^  ^^  *c 
^Je  effons  Of  the  fair  brotl^i  t.^T  °^  "°<^  "P^ 
Hermou  shall  descend  upon  the  hm  P,  """''  *^  <^'='^°f 

^e.un,ed  into  the  fabled  H    c™  I^er 'ofT ''"^  ^''^" 
Rehgion  shall    be  throned  in  1,  J  ""^ ''""«  ^'^s. 

'^-atnre  .1.1,  he  the  con.eJt  hatd  n^d  r::';''^.^"'^'  ^^ 

There  is  no  feature  more  not,V..=i  >  "■^'"  "■^™- 

than ./« y^,,,,  .«.„„drj/ ;  r  "'""^^"■^  ^"--'^ 

*hoIe  of  his  life.  '^^  ^^^"^^>^,;,  throughout  the 

-"  t:  SU^ii;  r:'  rr  ^  -^"-  -^erer  after 

Ami„omianerror,hegra.efu  ;  rr^B-r    '"^'  ""'' 
to  ™e  ,„   those   days;'  and  after  hs    '^' '''"' "'^^  P^^^'°"' 
■congenial    life-work  to  exalt  k     l         '^'^"''^"'^  ''  was  his 
«™*s.     Is  he  recommend    ;  ^  ^ ""  ""  '°  ''^<"='^-  ''^ 
-TLe  Word  is  to  be  the  alimenfof  th     ^T  '°  '"'^  ''^^^'=^^'- 
nourished  by  the  Word,  and  w  t,     ^rthf '  •  "^^"^^"-^^  '^ 
'oul."   Has  he  announced  some  fl  "  "°  *"'''  '■>  «'« 

Hark   how   he   disirn,/  "' ^''P"^"'""  °f  truth  ?_ 

"Givemeaha^rtLTT'::   T  ^''^"-S-  --^  y, 
thr  heart  no  favour'if  Z  fiTd  m    f  '*'^'  ^""^  '^'  "^  «"<»  ^. 
"d .'■    Is  he  uplifting  the  Word!,!       '!'"'  ''"'"  "'^  "^d' 
his  fellows ?-Mark  L  racThol e  "'^     I '"'"'  "™""°"^  "^ 
««'e  from  God  is  better  thai  a  ;"'  "d^   ''  ^^'^"'°"  ^    "  ^ 
from  men  is  often  tumbled  ofe  1.    '  ^ '"•     '^^' '' 

recerve  at  God's  hand  come  to  us  rLTV      '"''  *^'  '^^ 

us  as  thmgs  from  the  minting- 
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house.     Old  truths  a^^^Ji^^I^^^  — 

smell  of  Heaven  upon  them  ''  Is  M  l  ^^  ""'""^^^^  ^^« 
the  indifference  of  the  fk  Wul  o  '"/"f '''"'  ^'"^  ^^^^^  -^^ 
P-^aneP      How   rna:f!:rhr  7^^^^^^^^ 

pressing  want  of  the  times-  "The",  u  ''"'^''^■°"  °^  ^ 
of  God's  people  a  greaTer VevJ  7'  ''^  '''"  ^"  '^^  ^^^^ts 
to  this  da;ap;are™;"r^^^^^^^^^^^  '''''  °^  ^^^  ^^- 
of  reverence  for  the  Word  is  the  .      "'  ''^'  ^^"^  "^"^ 

that  are  in  the  heart  hfl  "^''""^  "'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ers 

nion.''  ''''  '^'''  conversation,  or  Christian  coinmu- 

If  ever  Bunyan  saw  with  a  cpa^'o  •    •  i 
prophet's  inspiLion,  he  has l  I     T'    '  ""  ^"'"'^  '''"'  ^ 
seen  our  danger,  and  u  Led  a    ?     ■*     "^""'^^  ^^'"'="^«  ^^e- 
which  we  hve    ^1™:"''^™"  "^™"'g  ^^  'he  .i™es  in 

the  Word  needed  moreTn  or!      "  '''  '"  "'""^  ^^^^'^"<^«  ^^     ' 
-  an  age  when  .h  re  w r^'r'"'""'     ^"^"^  "-- 
of  antagonism.    Not  that  l^i^u  ^"""  "  ^^'^^'  ^'^-"ents 

fto™  this  source  is  i:  r  it  farsT  "'""'^-'''^  <^^"^- 
extinct  genus  do  occasionaT/fl^l/eri™:"-?'' ''■""' 
ichthyosaurusofsome  remote  L^K,  "^''''  '*«  the 

mies  from  congeniTs ZT    ^^      '    '"""°  °"'  "'^'^  blasphe- 
are  shoCed  wif:tir^;^;;"'  "^^  ^-h^hues^  or 

be  dreaded  which  move's  like  tte  vl^  of"  ^  ^'^  '^  '""^  »»' '" 
-g.  by  its  hectic  glow,  the  flush  o'alh  f^f  ""'"'^"- 
Pected  till  it  has  struck  the  chill  to  Tl  ^*"'^'  ™^"^- 

left  pulseless  of  a  living  fait,  a         ^  o71^"'  '"^  "^  '^ 
-a  conscious  paralytic  who  "  brokelfi  ,'"''"'  °^  "'« 

scepticism,-a  scepticism  which  aoe"^       '  °"-    This  kind  of 
candour-which,  by  its  ;  " "'     T\       "'"''  ^'"^  ^^ects 

^omeof  tl>e  sturdy /ual,"  of    "'''    ''  '■""'°"  "'"'^"^  "^ 
y  guardians  of  the  iruth-which  seems  to  have 
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talked  itself  into  a  prescriptive  rightTJfeTher  mendica'ntT^ 
exhibit  Its  sores  among  the  hiehwavs  of  „,„      "•«M'eants,  to 

to-n,ght,  or  could  their  various  feelings  ■-    ^=^  eld    "       T 
concealed  demon  at  the  touch  of  IthurK  "    r'       T^l 

not  a  fe.  who  would  tell  that  stranger  Zhts  h^T^l  hi 

over  them^that  unbelief  was  shaping  out  a  systematic  residence 
'"  *^"-;°f -that  they  had  looked  upon  infidelity,  if  not  as  a 
haven  of  refuge  amid  the  conflicts  of  wamng  faiths,   t  eal  a  a 

Site  in "rr  '""'^ ''^^' ™'°"^-^ '- «'^-- 

heaven  ?  ^^'"''  ""'  '^'^"'^  '"^  «""  ^"^  <="*  "-an- 

And  there  are,  unhappily,  many  around  us,  at  the  antipodes  of 

entiment  from  each  other,  and  yet  all  after  their  mannTho! uk 
to  he  Divme  Word,  who  fan  the  kindled  unbelief,  and  whl 
bold  and  apparently  candid  objections  are  inve  ted  to  L 
unsettled  mind  with  a  peculiar  charm.  ' 

The  Jew,  with  prejudice  as  inveterate  as  ever  reiects  th. 
counse  of  God  against  himself,  and  crushes  the  LawTnd  he 
Prophets  beneath  a  load  of  rabbinical  traditions,  the  Mishna 
and  Gemara  of  his  Talmuds.     The  papist  still  gives  To  the 

r?:":' tt'rr "  '"^  ^^'"^  °^  "=°"-"^  --'--  -  - 

rity  with  the  Scriptures,  and  locks  up  those  Scriptures  from  the 
masses,  as  a  man  should  imprison  the  free  air  while  men  per  'l 
from  asphyxia  around  him.     The   rationalist  spirits  away  the 
mspirauon  of  the  Bible,  or  descants  upon  it  I  a  tascinatlng 
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negej,  or  IJelsham  and  PnVstl^Tr       ti 
professes  to  have  a  supplement,-,!  ,n7  ^'  "  "^''''^ 

do,v„  into  his  own  hear,      Pt?'"°"''''''''°"''"'''^<^ 

^■•c..i.es  ror  ^^:z^^7z^i::  z^-^T' 

may  be  cheapened  at  the  stall  of  everj  p  dlar    A   ff 'T 
some  ministers  of  religion  vieldin.  mTk  ^  ''"^"^' 

have  lowered  th.  ^.■T:  ^      ^*  clamour  of  the  times, 

studioX  avoid  tft"  °[  '"""""'  '^^^'""S'  -<»  '>- 
with  intluVn    fSf  Ct:^"^*^^''''^-  ^^''--nder. 

.a-.ered  a  penumJa  ^dUt  ll:,  tZj  Z.df "  "'^^ 
dark  and  sad  edipse  of  faith  ?  ^"^^^^  " 

c:zrsrhir-sroi^ 
errrte^t^i-rtf::^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

submission  to  its  sovereignty.  t  Lk  ^o  T  '"'•  '""'' 
unintelligent  adhesion.  Inquirl  by  a  ,  meansTnto  ,h'""!r  "'" 
which  authenticate  its  divinitv  ^  "."'"""' ""°  "'""dences 
bear  upon  it  Trv  i  !.  m  .  '"^  '''^"'''  '''"^"'^^^  '<> 
as  sear^l4a  ^:^^'Z  ^^  T^^^'  ^^ 
spo-^en  it,  and  that  there  Lms  l^  t  sh  Z  ;"?"' 
"umortality ;  but  do  this  once  for  all     Dont  h  ,         ''''''' 

oHhe  eternal  dou^e^:ho^;rb^t,r:at  .^re '^^r^-^' 

-temumvale,"  to  all  the  satisfactions  of  foit    1.  t  ' .™'''  '" 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine- r^prttwrr' 
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of  a  world.  Settle  your  principles  early,  and  then  place  tliem 
•'  on  the  shelf,"  secure  from  subsequent  assault  or  displacement 
Then  in  after  years,  when  some  rude  infidel  argument  assails 
you,  and,  busied  amid  life's  activities,  you  are  unable,  from  the 
absorption  of  your  energies  otherwhere,  to  recall  the  train  of, 
reasoning  by  which  you  arrived  at  your  conclusion,  you  will 
say,  "  I  tried  this  matter  before — I  threw  these  doctrines  into 
the  crucible,  and  they  came  out  pure — the  assay  was  satisfactory 
— the  principles  are  on  the  shelf;"  and  when  the  Sanballats 
and  Tobiahs  gather  malignantly  below,  you  will  cry  with  good 
Nehemiah,  girt  with  the  sword,  and  wielding  the  trowel  the 
while,  "  I  am  doing  a  great  work — I  cannot  come  down — why 
should  the  work  stop  while  I  come  down  to  you ?'  Oh  it  will 
be  to  you  a  source  of  perennial  comfort,  that  in  youth,  after 
keen  investigation  of  the  Bible — the  investigation,  not  of  frivo- 
lity or  prejudice,  but  of  candour,  and  gravity,  and  truth-loving, 
and  prayer — you  bowed  before  it  as  God's  imperishable  utter- 
ance, and  swore  your  fealty  to  the  monarch-word.  Depend  upon 
it  the  Bible  demands  no  inquisition,  and  requires  no  d  'niises. 
It  does  not  shrink  before  the  light  of  science,  nor  c.  h 
abashed  belore  the  audit  of  a  scholarly  tribunal.  Rather  dot^ 
it  seem  to  say,  as  it  stands  before  us  in  its  kingliness,  all  pride 
humbled  and  all  protanity  silenced  in  its  majestic  presence — 
Error  fleeing  at  its  approach — Superstition  cowering  beneath 
the  lightning  of  its  eye,  "  I  will  arise,  and  go  forth,  for  the  hour 
of  my  dominion  is  at  hand." 

As  a  Preacher  of  the  Truth  Bunyan  had  a  high  reputation 
in  his  day.  Sympathy,  earnestness,  and  power,  were  the  great 
characteristics  of  his  successful  ministry.  He  preached  what  he 
felt,  and  his  preaching  therefore  corresponded  to  the  various 
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stages  of  his  personal  experience.  At  first,  himself  in  chains, 
he  thundered  out  the  terrors  of  the  law,  like  another  Baptist, 
against  rich  and  poor  together;  then,  happy  in  believing,  he 
proclaimed  salvation  and  the  blessedness  of  life  by  Christ,  "as 
if  an  angel  stood  at  his  back  to  encourage  him  ;"  and  then,  with 
advancing  knowledge,  he  disclosed  the  truth  in  its  rounded 
harmony — "  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  Instances  of  conver- 
sion were  frequent  under  his  ministry — many  churches  were 
founded  by  his  labours.  Dr.  Owen  assured  King  Charles  that 
for  the  tinker's  ability  to  prate  he  would  gladly  barter  his  own 
stores  of  learning ;  and  in  his  annual  visit  to  London,  twelve 
hundred  people  would  gather,  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  a 
winter's  working  day,  to  hear  him.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  his 
ministry  should  have  had  "favour  both  with  God  and  man," 
when  we  listen  to  his  own  statements  of  the  feelings  with  which 
he  regarded  it.  "  In  my  preaching  I  have  really  been  in  pain, 
and  have,  as  it  were,  travailed  to  bring  forth  children  to  God. 
If  I  were  fruitless,  it  mattered  not  who  commended  me  ;  but  if 
I  were  fruitful,  I  cared  not  who  did  condemn."  "  I  have 
counted  as  if  I  had  goodly  buildings  and  lordships  in  those 
places  where  my  children  were  born  ;  my  heart  hath  been  so 
wrapped  up  in  the  glory  of  this  excellent  work  that  I  counted 
myself  more  blessed  and  honoured  of  God  by  this,  than  if  He 
had  made  me  the  emperor  of  the  Christian  world,  or  the  lord  of 
all  the  glory  of  the  earth  without  it."  This  is  what  we  want 
now.  We  will  not  despair  of  the  speedy  conversion  of  -the 
world  if  you  give  us  an  army  of  ministers  who  have,  burned 
into  their  hearts,  this  passionate  love  for  souls. 

There  are  those,  indeed,  who  tell  us  that  the  mission  of  the 

pulpit  is  fulfilled.    They  acknowledge  that  in  the  former  ages — 

I 
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in  the  times  of  immaturity,  when  men  spelt  out  the  truth  in 
syllables,  it  did  a  noble  work.     But  the  world  has  outgrown  it, 
they  tell  us.     It  is  an  anachronism  now.     Men  need  neither  its 
light  nor  its  warning.     The  all-powerful  press  shall  direct  them 
—from  the   chair  of  criticism  they    shall   learn  wisdom -the 
educational  institute  shall  aid  them  in  heavenward  progress— 
they  shall  move  upward  and  onward  under  the  guidance  of  the 
common  mind.  But  the  divine  institution  of  the  ministry  is  not 
to  be  thus  superseded.      It  has  to  do  with  eternity,  and  the 
matters  of  eternity  are  paramount.  It  has  to  deal  with  the  most 
lasting  emotions  of  our  nature-with  those  deep  instincts  of 
eternal  truths  which  underlie  all  systems,  from  which  the  man 
can  never  utterly  divorce  himself,  and  which  God  himself  has 
graven  on  the  soul.    This  opposition  to  the  pulpit,  however  the 
mefficiency  of  existing  agencies  may  have  contributed  to  it, 
however  the  memories  of  olden  priestcraft  may  have  given  it 
strength,  cannot  be  explair^-.d  but  as  originating   in   the  yet 
unconquered  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  to  God.    The  teaching 
of  the  political  theorizer,  of  the  infidel  demagogue,  of  the  bene- 
volent idealist— why  are  they  so  popular?  The  teaching  of  the 
religious  instructor— why  is  it  so  repulsive  to  the  world  ?    The 
main  secret  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  one  exalts,  the 
other  reproves,  our  nature— the  one  ignores,  the  other  insists 
upon,  the  doctrine  of  the  fall.     If  you  silence  the  ministry,  you 
silence  the  only  living  agency  which,  of  set  purpose,  appeals  to 
the  moral  sense  of  man,  and  brings  out  the  world's  conscience  in 
its  answer  to  moral  obligation  and  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 
The  minister  divides  empire  over  the  other  faculties.      He 
may  speak  to  the  intellect,  but  the  philosopher  will  rival  him  ; 
he  may  charm  the  imagination,  but  the  poet  is  his  master;  he 
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may  rouse  the  passions,  the  mob  orator  will  do  it  better  :  but  in 
his  power  over  conscience  he  has  a  government  which  no  man 
shares,  and,  as  a  czar  of  many  lands,  he  wields  the  sceptre  over 
the  master  faculty  of  man.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  this 
age  of  manifold  activities  and  of  spiritual  pride,  that  there  should 
be  this  ever-speaking  witness  of  man's  feebleness  and  God's 
strength.  That  witness  dares  not  be  silent  amid  the  strile  of 
tongues ;  and  however  the  clamour  may  tell — and  it  does  tell  ' 
and  ought  to  tell,  upon  the  time-serving  and  the  indolent,  upon 
the  vapid  and  the  insmcere—it  is  an  unanswerable  argument  for 
the  mission  of  the  ministry  itself,  even  as  the  blast  which 
scatters  the  acorns  roots  the  oajf  more  firmly  in  the  soil. — 
Standing  as  I  do  to-night,  in  connection  with  an  association  * 
which  I  dearly  love,  and  which  has  been  so  highly  honoured  iis 
an  instrument  of  good,  I  must  yet  claim  for  the  pulpit  the  fore- 
most place  among  the  agencies  for  the  renovation  of  the  world. 
Neither  the  platform  nor  the  press  can  supersede  it.  So  long 
as  they  work  in  harmony  with  its  high  purpose,  and  aim  at  the 
elevation  of  the  entire  man,  it  will  hail  their  helpings  with  glad 
heart  and  free,  but  God  hath  set  it  on  the  monarchy,  and  it  may 
not  abdicate  its  throne. 

One  great  want  of  the  times  is  a  commanding  ministry — a 
ministry  of  a  piety  at  once  sober  and  earnest,  and  of  mightiest 
moral  power.  Give  us  these  men,  "  full  ol  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  who  will  proclaim  old  truths  with  new  energy,  not 
cumbering  them  with  ihassive  drapery,  nor  hiding  them  beneath 
piles  of  rubbish.  Give  us  these  men  1  men  oi  sound  speech,  who 
will  preach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  not  with  faltering  tongue 
and  averted  eye,  as  if  the  mind  blushed  at  its  own  credulity — 
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not  distilling  it  into  an  essence  so  subtle  and   so  speedily 
decomposed  that  a  chemical  analysis  alone  can  detect  the  faint 
odour  which  tells  it  has  been  there— but  who  will  preach  it 
apostlewise,  that  is,   "  first  of  all,"  at  once  a  principle  shrined 
in  the  heart  and  a  motive  mighty  in  the  life— the  source  of  ail 
morals,  and  the  inspiration  of  all  charity— the  saiictifier  of  every 
relationship,  and  the  sweetener  of  every  toil.     Give  us  these 
men  !  men   of  dauntless   courage,  from   whom  God-fear  has 
banished  man-fear— who  will  stand  unblenched  before  the  pride 
of  birth,  and  the  pride  of  rank,  and  the  pride  of  office,  and  the 
pride  of  intellect,  and  the  pride  of  money,  and  will  rebuke  their 
hypocrisies,  and  demolish  their  false  confidences,  and  sweep 
away  their  refuges  of  lies.     Give  us  these  men  !  men  of  sympa 
thy,  who  dare  despise  none,  however  vile  and  crafty,  because 
the   "  one  blood "  appeals  for  relationship  in  its  sluggish  or 
fevered  flow— by  whom  the  sleeper  will  not  be  harshly  roused, 
and  who  will  mourn  over  the  wanderer,  "  My  brother— ah  1  my 
brother!"    Give  us  these  men  !   men  of  zeal  untiring— whose 
hearts  of  constancy  quail  not  although  dull  men  sneer,  and 
proud  men  scorn,  and  timid  men  blush,  and  cautious  men 
deprecate,  and  wicked  men  revile ;  who 

"  Think 
What  others  only  dreamed  about,  and  do 
What  others  did  but  think,  and  glory  iu 
What  others  dared  but  do." 

Give  US  these  men !  in  whom  Paul  would  find  congenial  rea-  - 
soners ;  whom  the  fervent  Peter  would  greet  with  a  welcome 
sparkle  in  the  eye ;  to  whom  the  gentle  John  would  be  attracted 
as  to  twin  souls  which  beat  like  his  own— all  lovingly.    Give  us 
these  men  I  and  you  need  speak  no  more  oi  the  faded  greatness 
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of  the  pulpit ;  the  true  God-witnesses  shall  be  reinstated  in  theii 
ancient  moral  sovereignty,  and  "  by  manifestation  of  the  truth 
shall  commend  themselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God." 

One  main  reason  of  Bunyan's  repute  among  the  people  was 
his  thorough  humatimss.     He  was  no  bearded  hermit,  sarcastic 
in  his  seclusion  upon  a  world  which  he  had  forsaken,  or  which 
he  never  knew.    He  was  no  dark  ascetic,  snarling  at  his  fellows 
from  some  cynical  tub,  inveighing  against  pleasures  which  were 
beyond  his  reach,  and  which  he  had  toiled  in  vain  to  enjoy. 
He  was  a  brave,  manly,  genial,  brotherly  soul,  full  of  sympathy 
with  the  errors  and  frailties  of  men,  mingling  in  the  common 
grief  and  in  the  common  cheerfulness  of  life.     See  him  as  he 
romps  with  the  children  in  their  noisy  mirth,  himself  as  great  a 
child  as  they.     Listen  to  him  as  he  spins  out  of  his  fertile  brain 
riddles  to  be  guessed  by   the   pilgrims,  such   as  "  keep  Old 
Honest  from  nodding."     Mark  the  smile  that  plays  over  his 
countenance  as  he  writes  how  Ready-to-halt  and  Much-afraid 
footed  it  right  merrily,  in  d^ince  of  joy,  for  the  destruction  of 
Giant  Despair.  Observe  the  ineffable  tenderness  with  which  he 
describes  Feeblemind  and  Fearing.     See  in  his  real  life   the 
wealth  of  affection  whic'h  he  lavishes  upon  his  sightless  child. 
Oh  !  it  is  charming— this  union  of  the  tender  and  the  faithful  in 
a  master-mind— this  outflow  of  all  graceful  charities  from  a 
spirit  which  bares  its  breast  to  danger,  and  which  knows  not  to 
blench  or  quail !     Beautiful  are  these  gushes  of  sensibility  from 
a  manly  soul,— as  if  from  some  noble  mountain,  with  granite 
heart  and  crest  of  cedar,  there  should  issue  a  crystal  rill,  bright- 
ening the  landscape  with  its  dimpled  beauty,  or  flashing  archly 
beneath  the  setting  sun. 
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Strength  and  gentleness  are  thus  combined,  in  grandest  har- 
mony, only  nnder  the  humanizing  rule  of  Christianity.     We 
might  expect,  under  the  old  stoical  morality,  to  find  endurance 
and  bravery-the  perfection  of  an  austere  manhood-Roman 
virtue  and  Spartan  pride.     Under  the  precepts  of  a  philosophy 
which  never  compromised  with  human  weakness,  we  do  not 
wonder  at  a  Leonidas  at  the  pass  of  Thermopyl^,  or  at  a  Miltiades 
on  the  plams  of  Marathon,  at  a  hign-souled  Epaminondas  or  a 
meditative  Nu.na,  at  an  Aristides  consenting  to  his  own  ostra- 
cism, or  a  Brutus  pronouncing  the  death-doom  of  his  son    They 
are  the  natural  efflorescence  of  such  culture  and  such  soil     And 
in  truth,  there  is  a  hardy  endeavour,  an  heroic  self-abandonment' 
a  capacity  for  deed  and  suffering,  in  some  of  these  brave  old 
Heathen,  that  would  make  many  a  modern  Christian  dwindle 
into  the  shadow  of  a  man.    But  it  was  reserved  for  Christianity 
by  the  inspiration  of  her  faith  and  love,  to  exhibit  human  nature 
in  Its  "highest  embodied  possibility,"  to  show  the  braveiy  ot 
heroes  chastened  by  the  meekness  of  children-an  endurance 
more  resolute  than  stoicism  ever  knew,  combined  with  an  all- 
embracing  tenderness  that  would  "clasp  the  universe  to  keep 
It  warm."     In  Christianity,  and  in  Christianity  alone,  can  be 
discovered  character  in  hamonious*  wholeness,  at  once  the 
'' righteous  m3.nr  high  in  the  pra-^.tice  of  all  social  virtues,  stern  in 
his  inflexible  adhesion  to  the  utter  right,  and  the  "good  man," 
who^has  won  for  himself  a  revenue  of  afiection-at  whose  name 
men's  eyes  sparkle  and  their  spirits  glow  as  ix  a  sunbeam  glinted 
in-and  for  whom  some,  in  their  strength  of  tenderness,  would 
even  dare  to  die. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  God's  usual  method  to  prepare 
men  for  extensive  usefulness  by  the  personal  discipline  of  trial. 
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Hence,  when  we  see  Bunyan  encompassed  by  temble  tempta. 
.ons   and  nnmured  in  bondage ;  Luther  in  the  fortress  on  the 
Wartburg,  pming  in  sore  sickness,  and  battling,  in  fancy,  witl> 
embodied   evil;  Wesley  wandering  to  Georgia  and  back,  led 
through  doubt  and  darkness  to  the  long  deferred  moment  which 
ended  his  "legal  years,"  and  then  welcomed  on  his  evange- 
hstic  journeys  with  ovations  of  piisrepresentations  and  mud  - 
we  remember  that  this  protracted  suffering  is  but  the  curriculum 
of  heavenly  discipline  by  which  they  are  shriven  of  self  and 
pride,  and  which  superadds  to  the  fortitude  which  bears  all,  and 
to  the  courage  which  dares  all,  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Vr  ,,  "niember  a  notable  instance  of  the  teaching 

of  the  Master  on  this  matter  in  the  histoo'  of  the  disciples.  On 
one  occasion,  misers  of  that  wealth  divine  which  could  have 
ennched  every  man  of  the  five  thousand,  and  have  been  rone 
the  poorer  for  the  sumptuous  dole,  they  exhibited  a  sad  lack  of 
needful  sympathy,  and  impatiently  munnured,  "Send  the  mul- 
Wudes  away.    Mark  the  sequel.    "  Straightway  He  constrained 
His  d.  ciples  to  get  mto  a  ship,  and  go  before  Him  to  the  other 
side,  while  He  sent  away  the  people."  Tjuy  must  be  sent  away 
like  the  multitudes,  that  they  might  know  what  such  banish- 
ment  meant,  and  feel,  by  bitter  experience,  the  pangs  of  an 
absent  Lord      Stormfully  howled  the  wind  on  Tiberias'  lake 
hat  night ;  deep  would  be  the  disquietude  as  the  vexed  waves 
ossed  the  vessel,  and  the  eyes  of  the  watchers,  stniining  wist- 
fully  through  the  darkness,  saw  no  star  of  hope  nor  glimpse  of 
Saviour.  But  there  came  blessing  to  the  world  out  of  that  storm. 
They  would  be  better  apostles  for  that  night's  anxious  vigil  • 
more  thoroughly  human  in  their  sympathy ;  better  able  to  pro- 
claim  to  the  benighted  nations  the  overcomir,.  mi„u  „. ,!... 
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If  you  look  from  the  Master's  teaching  to  the  Master's  example, 
who  fails  to  remember  that  for  this  purpose  He  became  "  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmity,"  and  was  tempted,  tl  at  He 
might  succour  the  tempted— that  hunger  and  thirst,  and  weari- 
ness, and  pain  came  upon  Him— that  He  felt  the  pangs  of 
desertion  when  those  whom  He  trusted  forsook  Him,  and  the 

pangs  of  bereavement  when  those  whom  He  loved  had  died 

that  He  sorrowed  with  human  tears  over  a  freshly  opened  grave, 
and  feared,  with  human  apprehension,  under  the  shadow  of 
impendmg  trial  ? 

Brothers,  he  must  be  no  fiery  recluse  who  shall  preach  the 
people  into  a  new  crusade.     The  great  work  of  the  world's 
uplifting  now-a-days  is  not  to  be  wrought  by  the  stern  prophet 
of  wrath,  moving  amongst  men  with  the  austerity  as  well  as 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  wilderness,  but  by  the  mild  and 
earnest  seer  who  comes,  like  the  Son  of  Man,  "  eating  and 
drinking,"  of  genial   soul,  ari    blithe    companionship,    and 
divinest  pity  ;  who  counsels  without  haughtiness,  and  reproves 
without  scorn  ;  and  who  bears  about  with  him  the  reverent 
consciousness  that  he,  deals  with  the  majesty  of  man.     Neither 
the  individual  nor  the  aggregate  can  be  lectured  out  of  vice  nor 
scolded  into  virtue.     There  is  a  relic  of  humanness,  after  all, 
lingering  in  every  heart,  like  a  dear  gage  of  affection,  stealthily 
treasured  amid  divorce  and  estrangement,  and  the  far  wards 
where  it  is  locked  up  from  men  can  be  opened  only  by  the 
living  sympathy  of  love.      Society  is  like  the  prodigal,  whom 
corrective  processes  failed  to  reform,  and  whom  gaol  discipline 
only  tended  to  harden,  and  whom  enforced  exile  only  rendered 
more  audacious  in  hir,  crime,  but  down  whose  bronzed  cheek 
a  tear  stole  in  a  far  off  land  at  some  stray  thought  of  home,  and 
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whose  heart  of  adamant  was  broken  by  the  sudden  memory  of 
dead  mother's  prayer.  Let  us  recognize  this  truth  in  all 
our  endeavours  for  the  benefit  of  men.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
combine  inflexibility  of  adhesion  to  the  right  with  forbearing 
tenderness  towards  the  wrong-doer.  Speak  the  tmth,  by  all 
means,— let  it  fall  upon  the  hearts  of  men  with  all  the  imparted 
energy  by  which  the  Spirit  gives  it  power  ;  but  speak  the  truth 
in  love,  and,  perchance,  it  may  subdue  them  by  its  winsome 
beauty,  and  prompt  their  acknowledgment  that  it  is  altogether 
lovely. 

Such  a,  one  in  his  teachings  will  be  equally  remote  from  lax 
indifferentism  and  from  cynical  theology.  He  will  not  dare  a 
hair's  breadth  deviation  from  the  Bible ;  but  he  will  not  graft 
upon  it  his  own  moroseness,  nor  mutilate  it  into  his  own 
deformity.  Such  an  one  will  not  complain  that  he  has  no 
neighbours.  He  will  find  neighbours,  aye,  even  in  the  heart  ol 
London.  He  will  be  a  kind  husband  and  tender  father ;  but  his 
hearthstone  will  not  bound  his  sympathy.  He  will  be  a  patriot ; 
he  will  be  a  philanthropist.  His  love,  central  in  his  home  and 
in  his  country,  will  roll  its  far  ripples  upon  all  men.  He  will 
see  in  the  poorest  man  a  brother,  and  in  the  worst  man  a 
nature  of  divine  endowment,  now  sunk  in  darkness,  which  he  is 
to  labour  to  illumine  and  to  save.  Such  an  one  will  not  call 
earth  a  howling  wilderness.  He  will  not  slander  this  dear  old 
world  because  some  six  thousand  years  ago  an  injury  befel  it 
which  disfigured  it  sadly,  and  has  embittered  its  subsequent 
history.  Against  that  which  did  the  wrong  he  will  cherish 
intensest  hatred— he  will  purge  it  from  himselt— he  will  root  it 
out  of  others,  if  he  can.  He  will  love  the  >vorld  as  a  theatre 
for  the  display  o.  noble  energies,  oi  rich  benevolence,  ol  -.lanlv 
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Strength,  of  godlike  pity  •  and  he  will  work  in  it  with  an  honest 
heart  and  loving  purpose,  until  the  finger  beckons  him  into  the 
wealthier  heaven. 

Young  men,  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not  over.  The  new  crusade 
has  already  begun.     The  weapons  are  not  shaped  by  mortal 
skill,  nor  IS  the  battle  with  garments  rolled  in  blood.     Strong- 
souled,  earnest  men-knights,  of  the  true  Order  of  Jesus,  are 
leagued  m  solemn   covenant,  and   are   already   in   the  field 
"Theirs  are  the  red  colours,  and  for  a  scutcheon  they  have  the 
Holy  Lamb  and  Golden  Shield."     "  Good-will  to  man  "  is  their 
inspmng  banner-text.     "  Faith  working  by  love  "  is  broidered 
on  their  housings.     Not  to  prance  in  the  tilt-yard,  amidst  the 
sheen  of  bright  lances  and  bright  eyes,  don  they  their  armour. 
They  have  too  serious  work  on  hand  to  flaunt  them  in  a  mimic 
pageant,  or  to  furnish  a  holiday  review.    They  have  caught  the 
spmt  of  their  Master.   As,  with  eyes  dimmed  by  their  own  sym- 
pathy, He  looked  upon  the  fated  Jerusalem,  they  have  learnt 
to  look  upon  a  fallen  but  ransomed  race.     They  war  for  its 
rescue  from  the  inexorable  bondage  of  wrong.     Ignoiance,  im- 
providence,  intemperance,  indifference,  infidelity ;   these  are 
the  giants  which  they  set  lance  in  rest  to  slay.     I  would  fain 
like  another  Peter  the  Hermit,  summon  you  into  ^he  ranks  oi 
these  loving  and  valiant  heroes.     The  band  will  admit  you  all 
In  this,  the  holier  chivalry,  thechurl's  bloodis  nobarto  honour.  ' 
The  highest  distinctions  are  as  open  to  the  peasant's  offspring 
as  to  the  scion  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Howards.     Go,  then 
where  glory  waits  you.     The  field  is  the  world.     Go  where  the 
abjects  wander,  and  gather  them  into  the  fold  of  the  sanctuary 
Go  to  the  lazarettos  where  the  mcral  lepers  herd,  and  tell  them 
of  the  healing  balm.     Go  to  the  haunts  of  crime,  and  float  a 
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gospel  message  upon  the  feculent  air.  Go  wherever  there  art 
ignorant  to  be  instructed,  timid  to  be  cheered,  and  helpless 
to  be  succoured,  and  stricken  to  be  blessed,  and  erring  to  be 
reclaimed.  Go  wherever  faith  can  see,  or  hope  can  breathe,  or 
love  can  work,  or  courage  can  venture.  Go  and  win  the 
spurs  of  your  spiritual  knighthood  there. 

"  Oh  !  who  would  not  a  champion  be. 
In  this,  the  lordlier  chivalry? 
Uprouse  ye  now,  brave  brother  band. 
With  honest  heart  and  working  hand. 
We  are  but  few,  toil-tried,  but  true. 
And  hearts  beat  high  to  dare  and  do  ; 
Oh  !  there  be  those  that  ache  to  see 
The  day-dawn  of  our  victory  ! 
Eyes  full  of  heart-break  with  us  plead. 
And  watchers  weep,  and  martyrs  bleed  ; 
Work,  brothers,  work  !    Work,  hand  and  brain, 
We'll  win  the  Golden  Age  again, 
And  love's  millennial  morn  shall  rise 
In  happy  hearts  and  blessed  eyes  ; 
We  will,  we  will,  brave  champions  be, 
In  this,  the  lordlier  chivalry." 

It  remains  only  that  we  present  Bunyan  before  you  as  a 
CoNFESSOii  FOR  THE  Truth.  One  would  anticipate  that  a 
character  like  his  would  be  sustained  during  the  hour  of  trial, 
and  that,  like  Luther,  whom  in  many  points  he  greatly  resem- 
bled, he  would  witness  a  good  confession  before  the  enemies 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehen- 
sion in  the  dreary  month  of  November.  The  intention  of  tue 
magistrate  was  whispered  about  beforehand,  and  Bunyan's 
friends,    alarmed    for  his    safety,    urged   him  to  torego  his 
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announced  purpose  to  preach.  Nature  pleaded  hard  for 
comphance,  and  urged  >he  claims  of  a  beloved  wife  and  four 
children,  one  of  them  blind.  Prudence  suggested  that,  escaping 
now  he  might  steal  other  opportunities  for  the  preaching  of  the 
mith.  He  took  counsel  of  God  in  prayer,  and  then  came  to 
his  decision.  "  If  I  should  now  run,  and  make  an  escape,  it 
will  be  of  a  very  ill  savour  in  the  country  ;  what  will  my  weak 
and  newly  converted  brethren  think  of  it  ?    If  God   of  His 

T  M  f°f  "'°°''  ""  '°  SO  upon  the  forlorn  hope,  if  I 
should  fly,  the  world  may  take  occasion  at  my  cowardliness  to 
blaspheme  the  Gospel."  At  SamselJ,  in  Bedfordshire,  the 
people  assembled;  there  were  about  forty  persons  present. 

^\aI  '.     '""''^ '""'  ^^"'^^^^  """'  "'*»'  *at  the  meeting  • 
should  be  dismissed.    Bravely  he  replied,  "  No,  by  no  means  I 
I  will  not  stir,   neither  will  I  have  the  meeting  dismissed. 
Come,  be  of  good  cheer,  let  us  not  be  daunted ;  our  cause  is 
good !  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it ;  to  preach  God's  word 
IS  so  good  a  work  that  we  shall  be  well  rewarded  if  we  suffer  for 
that.      Accordingly  he  was  cast  into  prison.  After  seven  weeks 
imprisonment  the  session  was  held  at  Bedford,  and  Banyan  was 
arraigned  at  the  bar.     This  was  his  sentence :     "  You  must  be 
had   back  again   to   prison,   and  there  lie  for  three  months 
following ;  then,  if  you  do  not  submit  to  go  to  church  to  hear 
dmne  service,  you  must  be  banished  the  realm ;  and  after  that 
If  you  should  be  found  .in  the   realm,  without  the    special 
license  of  the  King,  you  must  stretch  by  the  neck  for  it   I 
tell  you  plainly"     So   spake   the  rude   and  arbitrary  Judge 
Kelynge,  wlio,  like  Scroggs  and  Jeffreys,  enjoys  the  distinction 
rare  among  English  judges,   of  being  in   infamy   immortal, 
Bimyan  answered,  inspired  with  Lutheran  and  Pauline  courage, 
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«  I  am  at  a  point  with  you  ;  if  I  were  out  of  prison  to-day    I 
would  preach  the  Gospel  again  to-morrow,  by  the  help  of  God  " 
His  spirit  blenched  not  with  the  lapse  of  time,  though  he  lay 
twelve  years  in   that  foul  dungeon,   the  discovery  of  whose 
abominations,  a  century  afterwards,  first  started  John  Howard 
in  his      circumnavigation  of  charity."     Towards  the  close  of 
his  impnsonment  we  hear  the  dauntless  beatings  of  the  hero- 
heart :  "  I  have  determined-the  Almighty  God  being  my  help 
and  my  shield-yet  to  suffer,  if  frail  life  might  continue  so  long, 
even  until  the  moss  shall  grow  over  my  eye-brows,  rather  than 
violate  my  faith  and  my  principles."     Oh,  rare  John  Bunyan  ! 
thy      frail  life  "  has  become  immortal  j    the  world  will  not  let 
thee  die.     Thou  art  shrined  in  the  loving  memory  of  thousands, 
while  thy  judges  and  persecutors  are  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  with  ridicule  and  shame.     «  The  righteous  shall  be  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  but  the  memory  of  the  wicked  shall 
rot." 

Our  lot  is  cast  in  gentler  times  than  these.     No  indictments 
axe  preferred  against  us   now  for  "devilish   and   pemiciou. 
abstinence  from  church-going."     Felons  are  not  now  let  loose  in 
honour  of  a  monarch's  coronation,  while  men  of  God  are  hailed 
to  closer  durance.    Phoenix-like,  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  martyr- 
fires,  arose  religious  freedom.     The  flames  of  outward  persecu- 
tion  have  well  nigh  forgotten  to  burn.     And  yet  the  offence  of 
the  cross  has  not  ceased.     The  profession  of  the  Gospel  does 
not   always   bring   peace,   but  a  sword.     Trouble  is  yet  the 
heritage  "  of  all  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  there 
IS  strong  need  in  all  of  us  for  the  exhibition  of  the  main 
element  m  a  confessor's  character-nobleness  of  religious  deci- 
-— -     .V.  .„„„.  Have  v.uuvicuons  01  duty  wrought  so  strongly 
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ir/to  our  souls,  that  neither  opposition  nnr  h-b:    , 
disaster,  shall  make  us  falteV  i^   h  "^'  """^  *^^" 

intelligemly  chosen,   "o    lacV  ooL?'"  '""*  '^^  <-- 
convictions  many  have  erred  from  ttr  r'"'  """  "'''"'"S 
fes.ed   an    instability  oHhatlt"      hat       '.",'  '''™  '"^"'- 
.     Many  young  men  have  run  Tu  L  ,  I"        '.  '''"°"'"" 
■arge  plans  of  usefulness,  and  I  ve  b  en  ^u    oT ~    "  '"°""'' 
that  was  of  good  renort  ,^a  i     7  "'^  Vfom^^^  in  all 

bHghted  theV„'j;:raU    iti^  ^^  ^;-  .ndecision  has 

their  cou.^e  has  reminded  ,K!7r  '^   "'  ^'""■"^«'  ""^ 

the  American  roadrst^in     /'"?'"'''  Microns  account  of 
Of  branching  pLes  blf  ?rrf'  "'  '""^'^'  "^'"-^  ~s 
and  at  last  ILr'in:  ^riTLfar^  *^^--'>- 
It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether 'anv  of         '."^  "  '"'• 
approxin,ate  to  the  standard     Let   '     "^  "'""  *''"«««■•. 
lived  in  the  days  of  the  m!'.*       u     ,        °'"-^^'™^.  if 've  had 
foiiowed  Him?"    ^ tl  S   "^  "  "  "*  "^^^  '^'^  ^"  -<> 
and  a  Na.rene,  oftnTbLti  L^aTd  Ta^^t "  ^  ~'' 
«"  recognised  authorities,  alone  ^l2FT      \?^"'^^^ 
every  ancient  prejudice  n,H  "'"''^'  shocking 

gorgeous  in  its  ceremon^  ^-'-<^--^Z  the  doom  of  a  ritual! 

-d  the  hearts  ofrittorrh;^:  1  'T  7^'' 
a  questtonable  man  ?  Should  we  havTdtld  toh'  ""' 
h.m,  even  by  night,  while  living  muchl.?  .  '""^  '° 

and  begged  His  body  when  deadT  .h  u°  ^"'^°"*  '""'^'y 
for  His  sake,  the  chiLeat:  Js  nago^s  an^  thT  '°''"""' 
rooms  at  feasts,  and  for  the  pleasure  ffHir^  ^■^"""'"' 
have  cast  ourselves  on  H,«  «/ >  '  ^'""^  discourse, 

"s  look  into  tleglass  ofo  ^^'  "'"  '"  '^*"^  ^^^^  '    Le 

humbiedandXt^d     ;:dTnr"'°""^'^'"--^^e 
P  And,  m  the  present,  with  the  light  oi 
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His  teaching  and  of  His  example,  how  are  we^ii^iilT^l^H 

iUs  .Je  Jh.-..one  Ah.  or^o^Satril:: 
of  U  ?    Do  we  rejcce  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  am2 
that  we  may  put  our  own  manhood  to  the  proofT   r 
resolve  to  work  ever  for  the  good  of  this^Ld  Zm  nof  ^Lr 
rom  weanness,  nor  deterred  by  ingratitude,  nor  ^l   a  ^ 

sinrerp  ?     n^  -^^  °"^  word,  are  we 

sincere?     Do  we  serve  one  Master?  ^rU\. 

endowmentsP  with  every  fragmerof  ou  '  i:^^^^^^^       . 
moment  Of  our  time,    Oh  ,  iet  us  search  o^TeL  /  nThil 
matter.   There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this  sincere  .n^  a 
godliness  wanted  in  the  world,  and  you  a  Tfu:L  .H 
assume,  of  course,  that  you  are  decided  for  God     tha^, 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  you  and  ,W  '  " 

in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  L       ?  ''°"'  "'  "^'''"S 

„.   .  '      " '"'"^'^o'B'orts  ofthe  Hnlvr-i,™. 

If  It  be  not  so  with  vou  seek  fir«t  t  ,  ^      °'*- 

Of  God.  It  Will  be  I  ti:  J  tSi;  r-t^iid' d'^r " 

the  regretful  Roman  should  deepen  in     ,    fpeSidUW 

SiXr^STvr"^'"""-''----^^^^^^^^ 


Shall  be  lift^/i Mp.„ 
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But  I  rejo.ce  to  know  that  many  of  you  are  already  the  Lord's 
livngm  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  religion,  and  anxious  to 
make  the  world  the  better  for  your  presence.   To  you  we  make 
our  appea  .     Of  you,  Christian  young  men,  it  is  asked  that  you 
cast  out  of  yourselves  the  false,  and  the  selfish,  and  the  defiling, 
and  that  you  be  smcere  workers  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the 
benefit  of  men.     We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Truth,  that  you  mav 
man  her  bulwarks  and  tell  her  to  the  generation  following    W  - 
ask  .t  m  the  name  of  Christianity,  that  you  may  join  her  in  her 
brave  battle  w,th  world,  and  flesh,  and  devil.     Weask  it  in  the 
n  me  of  Soaety,  that  she  may  not  be  convulsed  by  the  crimes 
of  the  lawless,  nor  by  the  frenzy  of  the  despairing.    Weasr" 
in  the  name  of  our  common  country,  bewildered  as  she  is  by 
the  burdens  whtch  oppress  her,  and  distracted  as  she  is  by  the 
con  ent,o„s    of   her  children.     We    ask  it  in  the  nan^  of 
Humamty,  strugghng  to  deliver  herself  from  a  thousand  wrongs. 
We  ask  ,t  m  the  name  of  multitudes,  sharing  your  own  man- 
hood, who  are  passmg  down  to  darkness,  wailing  as  they  go- 
_  ^o  man  hath  cared  for  my  soul."    We  ask  it  in  the  name  of 
the  Redeemer,  who  has  shed  for  you  His  own  most  precious 
blood,  and  who  waits,  expecting  to  see  of  the  travail  of  His 

Wearily  have  the  years  passed,  I  know:  wearily  to  the  nale 
watcher  on  the  hill  who  has  been  so  long  gazing' for  t  L^ 
break:  wear,lyto  the  anxious  multitudes  who  have  been  waiting 
for  H,s  ttdmgs  below.  Often  has  the  cty  gone  up  through  the 
darkness,  ''Watcher,  what  of  the  night?"  and  often  hfs  tt 
d.sappo,ntmg  answer  come,  "  It  is  night  still;  here  the  stars  are 
clear  above  me,  but  they  shine  afar,  and  yonder  the  dLd 
lower  heavdy,  and  the  sad  night  winds  blow."    But  the  tLe 
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'"Pecancy,  and  when  .heThl  ^'"''"  '"'"  '"'^"ser 

.  hopefulness  of  a  nearer  vtion^;!!  f  ^"  ':^  ^'-".  -'h  'he 
«nd  .he  answer  will  come.  "The  It"'  "'"'  °'  ""=  "'s"'^' 
was ;  there  are  faint  streaks  on  th!  h  f  "  "°'  '°  <'^"«  »»  " 

valieys,  but  there  is  a  rad Lnce  o„  .rH  ^''^ '  "^  '^ '"  ""= 
nearer-that  promise  of  the  day  Th!  ,  ?""  "■"•  "  ^^^ 
and  they  are  fringed  with  amt^'  ^  '  """^^  '""  "P'^''^'  ^^ay. 
-%ht  that  I  fefl  aroirrri  '' '"  '  '  ^'  "'^ 

IT  IS  MORNING ! 

toilwom  artisan  !  foropprcsion  and  !  '*'^'  """"'"^  ^^  '^e 
»d  poverty  are  gone,  and  ere  s  o d^ Y"'  """''  '"^■"'-' 
>ng  for  the  meek-eyed  studen  TI  I,  ?  «'"  °°  """''■  Morn- 
'»  ^i'enced,  and  the  clouds  '  ""  '"  ''^'^'  ^<»  ^"Phi^try 

Of  Truth   for  aye, ^d  'el  T  71 '''''  ''"'"  *"=  '^  ^ce 
Morning  for  the  lover  of  "„    /"'*""^'  "'•«'>'  »»  "ore. 
contradictions  harmonised    anl  n' T*'  "«  ^dressed,  and 

summer  in  perpetual  brhthoo/andtTe'  "'"''   ™'  '"^" 
more.     Morning  for  the  lover  of  r  T.         "  ""'''^  "'Sht  "o 

i=  hushed,  and  the  last  c™!,;  of  .,  '  '"'"^  '^^'  -«<^^'  voice 
the  last  sinner  lays  his  wTals  H  '"''""°"  ^"P^'''''^'^'  ""d 
becomes  Christ  the  crowed  m„'  ?'  ''''"='  *«  ^""=«^d 
rejoices  in  it,  and  its  manv  „'        ^^      """^ ''°''  '"e  earth 

the  ..y-"sw  i:i\Ty:he:r:  T"'-  '"^  ■'^■^^  °^ 

,  y   neavens  I  The  monang  cometh,  the 
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darkness  is  past,  the  shadows  flee  awav  >i,    .       ,•  , 
now."    Morning  1    Hark  liol.h/^'     ,    '""^ ''s"" '*'"""•' 
"  Ti,r  sun  sha.,L  mo    go  dl™  nir '  1^  !'"™"^  ''"''' 
draw  herself,  for  the  Lord  shTim'    l  '  ""^  ""'°"  ""h- 

tHe  da,s  Of  th,  mo^^  sh^I  L^Lr  ^ ''^''"^  "«"''  ^"^ 

IT  IS  MORNING  I 

:rS"" ^r  tt^;;;;- ~''  -  -  --x  of  .h. 

--  is  a  sacred  noon  Cd.'"' St "'  Hlir '  '"' 
"AND  TH«E  SHAU.  M  «o  «,<,«  THEM." 
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T™  ^!r  "I^^'--^-'^  has  not  been  a  continuous 

&fld  as  thr^^^rr\.  11  ,.  "6311.,  would  welcomc  it 

<he  affect:r:;l^e^rand  ,t^'" '' "^ '-^'^"ed  ^on. 

ror  the  speeTconiT™  r  ^  '''  '"'  '"""''"^ 
indifference.    Through  th!  H  ^"' "'^" -^^^e '^  season  of 

Shone  .ore  ^i^r'^Ae^XZl^'T''^  '''  "''' 
only  on  the  mourners  for  the  dead  ThTrl  uT'"''  "  *°'«' 
and  haughty,  ambition  se.ted  tponi  ^1^  r^"?™^' 
upon  its  possession  a  vast  ecclesl  icll  '  '"''"'*^'' 
i'opery  of  Hildcbrand  over  J^the  rt  • '^°"''''' '""  *"''  *e 
again  came  a  season  of  S  "^.^f '"'f""^  °^  1"^^.  Then 
light.     Morahty  and   fait T  were  ,  u     '"''  ""^  ^°'  *e 

minds  brooded  over  the  1"      h'"""  '"S-^*— -en's 

-.-.  some  With  a  sZ^' :^:^zrt:  ^^ 
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change,  either  by  amendment  or  by  ruin.     From  German  clois- 
ters, amid  Alpine  heights,  from  the  plains  of  France,  there  rose 
the  simultaneous  cry  of  multitudes  of  spiritual  bondsmen.    God 
heard  and  answered,  and  the  Reformation  came.     Yet  again, 
as  if  with  the  regularity  of  a  law,  there  came  a  period  of  decay. 
The  zeal  of  the  churches  became  fitful,  their  faith  loosely  held, 
the  morals  of  the  people  dissolute,  until  there  grew  a  need  of 
a  second    Reformation,   which  should  put  life  into  the  truth 
which  had  been  established  by  the  struggles  of  the  first.     All 
accounts  agree  to  represent  the  sad  religious  state  of  England 
when  George  the  Second  succeeded  to  the  throne.     The  right- 
eousness which  exalteth  a  people  was  hidden  in  secret  places, 
and,  to  the  mourning  eyes  of  the  few  faithful,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
cloud  hung  darkly  over  the  land,  and  as  if  the  vials  of  Divine 
wrath  were  almost  full.     The  literature  of  the  age,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  index  to  its  prevalent  tendencies,  was  for  the 
most  part  corrupt  or  irreligious.     There  were  exceptions,  of 
course,  for  this  was  the  period  at  which  the  British  classics 
started  into  being,  but  the  design  of  Steele  and  Addison,  and, 
still  later,  of  Johnson,  was  to  counteract  the  follies  and  vices 
whose  desolations  they  deplored ;  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  the  moral  aspects  of  society  were  of  no  doubtful  badness 
when   Pope's   Pantheism    and   Bolingbroke's   Infidelity  were 
fashionable ;  when,  according  to  Dryden,  the  loose  wit  of  Con- 
greve  was  the  only  prop  of  a  declining  stage ;  when  the  popular 
novelists  were  Smollett  and  Fielding,  and  Mrs.  Aphia  Behn; 
and  when  even  divinity  could  so  far  forget  its  sacred  calling  as 
to  pen  the  ribaldries  of  Swift  and  Sterne.     If  you  look  into  the 
churches  the  decline  is  equally  lamentable,  and  you  find,  even 
among  the  reputedly  orthodox,  the  looseness  of  thought  which 
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too  freqnently  introduces  to  looseness  of  life.    There  had  be-n 
hard  thinkers  and  great  preachers,  men  of  massive  thought  and 
bummg  word,  both  in  the  estabhshed  and  non-conforming 
churches,  but  the  words  of  the  preachers  fell  powerless,  and  it 
was  as  though  the  theology  of  the  writers  was  embalmed.     The 
works  of  Collins  and  Tindall  were  more  in  vogue  than  those 
of  Baxter  and  Howe.      Men  sat  at  the  feet  of  Chesterfield 
mher  than  of  Tillotson.    Whiston  lapsed  into  Arianism  at 
Cambridge,  and  Clarke  dispensed  it  at  the  church  of  St  Tames 
Among  Dissenters,  if  the  truth  was  held  it  was  as  a  sentiment 
rather  than  as  a  power,  and  while  a  large  number  of  the 
clergy  sought  relief  from  subscription  to  articles  which  they  had 
long  disavowed,  others  drank  or  dreamed  away  their  lives- 
shepherds  were  profligate  or  idle,  while  the  hungiy  sheep 
looked  up  and  were  not  fed.  ^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  testimonies  that  these  are  not 
random  shafts  from  a  bow  that  is  drawn  at  a  venture.     Butler 
Burnet,  Seeker,  Leighton,  and  many  other,  in  the  Establishment.' 
Watts,  Guyse,  Doddridge,  and  many  more  among  the  Non! 
conformists,  have  left  their  sorrowful  witness  on  record,  and 
there  is  eveiything  to  assure  us  ihat,  in  Isaac  Taylor's  forcible 
words,   -the  Anglican  Church  was  a  system  under  which  men 
had  lapsed  mto  heathenism,"  and  that  "languishing  non-con- 
formity was  m  course  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  books  » 

There  are  strange  omens  in  the  midst  of  us  to-day-the  sneer 
and  the  scoff  mingle  with  the  welcomes  which  are  giv  ^to 

tC  fine!'    th""'  "'  '""  "^' '"°  "*^  P'^'^^  f-  ^"'^-here 
no      h  !   I'  ''™"'  """^''  '■""''  f™-"  *e  ark  and  return 

breathe  a  bracing  atmosphere  instead  of  tainted  air ;  and  in  view 
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of  the  fmes  of  rebuke  and  trouble  to  which  we  have  referred 

It  >.""?,     '",'"""'  "'  *'""''"'  '"'  P'«»'  privilege,  ani 
that  wuh  all  our  faults  our  condition  has  not  fallen  so  low! 

of  Ti'n^''!"'^  of  Epwor.h-a  small  town  among  the  fiatlands 

leve^  P°"^f  :^'"°"'  "^<''   »»  dreary  winter's  days,   through 
evels  often  lymg  under  water-was  held,  in  the  first  years  of  the 

nobI^w•7;^^''T''"'^'""''''"'^"™«'»^''    ''ho,  with  a 
noble  w.fe  ,.ke  minded,  struggled  with  a  small  income  to  rear 
and  educate  a  large  family.     This  man  was  Samuel  Weslev 
■     H.S  own  sturdy  independence  was  rooted  in  him  by  the  hke 

Is  onTn/th""'""^-     ^^'*°"""™  ^^«'ey.  his  grandfather, 
was  one  of  the  ejected  ones  at  the  Restoration.    John  Wesley 
son  of  Bartholomew,  attained  still  higher  rank  in  the  sS 
peerage  than  his  father,  for  he  endured  repeated  imprisonme^ ' 
and  a    length  sank  into  the  grave  a  brave  confesL  foHhe 

soul  of  h.s  father,  wth  a  more  robust  habit  of  body.  Designed 
ongmally  for  a  Non-conformist  minister,  he  saw  reasofc 
review  and  change  his  opinions,  and  with  characteristic  decision 

a   fdev  u?  T-  "''  '"'°""  *'°"S''  '''^  University  life 

ta  ni,l  h  "  '  'f  rr  ""'  "'"^  '"^""  "^=  °-"P'^d  "  "-in. 
U,nmg  himself  by  his  pen,  save  when  he  snatched  an  hour  for 

a  visit  to  a  poor  man's  cottage,  or  to  the  felons'  prison     After 

Ins  mamage  he  accepted  a  cure  in  London,  and  Cs  "  pafsW 

^llit^^^H   "f"'^  ''^"'■"    ^  "-e  fearles    ess'duZ 
guished  him  through  life,  and  sustained  him  under  the  trfahto 
which,  sometimes  by  his  imprudence,  sometimes  by  hi  fiSty 
he  was  exposed.     For  years  he  had  but  fifty  pounds,  ^d  ^^ 
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child  additional    nA-  ~  

-sta,-„  .he  nineteen  hostagesllh Ve  °  h"  "'  "'"'"''  '° 
ten  of  Whom  grew  up  .o  adult  ye^  He  '  T"  '°  ""^'■^• 
by  h,s  verses,  and  his  thoughts  ra„  in  f  °'"  '''^  """S 

l'"bli?her  declares  that  two  hundTd  T  '°  '^'"'^^  *^'  ^'^ 
average,  per  day.  His  l2f  ':''"P''^'^  '^"^  ^-o™-  on  the 
pontics  gave  great  otrence  to  1  r;-;!'^-^  ^-  ""Popular 
'l^eir  spleen,  sometimes  bv  d  u  J       ?    ''  ""''^'  ^^^  rented 

'he  damage  ofthesZeL  Of  hTs'"'"*  "'^  '''"<^°-  '» 
-■t^  of  more  serious  annolcenr^T'  '"'  "■""■■""-  "^ 
doors,  they  wounded  his  ^m"  the'  t7  h^  '''''  """^^  '''» 
cut  off  the  legs  Of  his  house-dt  a7d  on  t  ""'  '^°™'  ""^^ 
they  set  fire  to  his  house     mff      .  °  ''™'^'  °ecasions, 

but  he  said  that  wouldTe  co^J  r^  /ndTht  ^  "  ''""-' 
agamst  evil  he  earned  his  ririit  t.  T^  ,  ^""^  <=™^«<ie 

g'-en  upon  his  famii;  a™     aI"       P"'"'^"  "«*  -s 
ehurch  for  a  small  debt  wWd,  he        u  ''  "'  '°°"  "^  'he 
discharge,  he  remained  thelmolwT       "°'  ''  "^^  """^^ 
'i-^e  the  Vicar  of  WakefielT  eC  "to  ^    "^''"" ' '"' """ 
-d  -ote  to  the  Arc„t.,shoro?CZ    .'r'^'''"''^"' 
do  far  more  good  ,„  /„>  „«.XnL  thl  ,       "  """^'"'"^  '° 

had  a  stubborn  will  and  ,^^^'^"*  "'^"  '«  the  old  one."     He 

-cy,  and  withaU  re  fsh  fo™:?  """*  ""'^^'^'^  "P-  ohsti! 
h"">our.     He  lived  lotg  et^^uf '         '  "''  ^^''"  °'  "^'- 
"oble  sons,  to  see,  with  a,  Ifl    kT  *"  *'  '^hoursofhis 
sharpened,  the  davn  of  S  '     "     '''''"^'^'''''^ '^^'''h  had 
testify  to  his  own  inward  Ses™   ^  '"  ^"^"'"'^'-  '» 

---^--hechasteninrofs::?:-^-- 
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"  ">*"''.  love,  and  bless  God  for  all  "  and  th^n  th  k  i 
broke  and  the  strong  and  gentle  spiut  mounted  to  Heaven 
upon  the  breath  of  the  communion  prayer 
_  Yet  even  more  largely  than  to  his  father,  was  John  Wesley 
mdebted  to  "  the  elect  lady  "  who  shared  her  husba  d's  folneT 
and  gave  h.m  heart  by  the  sight  of  an  endurance  that  was  even 
more  herotc  than  h,s  own.  In  all  galleries  of  npble  and  illustrious 
«omen  Susanna  Wesley  deserves  a  foremost  place,    d;  An- 

fn?     t  Tk       "■  ""  '  "°'''  ^""'^  ''^'^^-'  -d  h-  daughter 
mhented  h,s  sp.nt  and  his  bravery.      At  thirteen  years  of  a»e  she 

and  Churchmen,  and  though  fan.iliar  with  her  father's  wrongs 
and      nch,"  as  Isaac  Taylor  .ays,  "  in  a  dow-^  of  non-conform 
.ng  virtues,;  she  became  a  zealous  Churchwoman.     Aft  r Tr 
marnage  wuh  Samuel  Wesley  she- was  most  exemplary  in  he 
d>scharge  of  every  social  and  parental  duty,  and  exhibited  the 
completeness  of  her  character  in  all  sweet  sanctities  of  home 
She  bestowed  great  pains  and  skill  upon  the  education  of  her 
children,   watchmg  over  them  with  a  vigilance  which  never 
slumbered,  and  teaching  them  with  a  patience  which  was  never 
.red.     She  was  asked,  "Why  do  you  tell  that  boy  the  same 
thmg  twenty  times  over?"     "Because  nineteen  times  tZg 
were  not  enough,"  was  her  common-sense  reply.     During  her 
husband's  absence  she  esublished  services  for  her  poor  neigh- 
bours ,n  the  k„chen  of  the  rectory,  which  so  scandalized  the 
affnghted  curate  that  he  sent  post  haste  to  apprize  the  rector 
hat  a  conventtcle  had  been  set  up  i„  his  housf  I„  answ"  to 

thestn    ,     f  7'"°-'—  ^he  calmly  stated  her  reasons  for 

he  step  she  had  taken,  and  the  results  which  had  followed,  and 

then  satd,  "  If  you  wish  me  to  desist,  do  not  advise,  but  coZ 
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':«a"hful  piet,  enabled  her  t~  h'™"  '°""<'^  ^o""     hI 
fcsm  towards  which  they  often  ^      ?°"  '"«"'""  "«=  ™ys- 
^-  the  good  which  lurked  tthl'f-     """  ^"S^'ciousness 
»d   she  urged   the    early  reco^--""^^™'  °'  '^^  ^^-'^Y. 
and  others,  foremost  of  a  b'hf  °'  '"'°"^'  ^^-fi^W 

^»  the  kingdom  of  God.     51?^'°"  °^ '"- -orke,. 
various  fortune,  through  yea"  of  'f     ?°"'  '""''"''  °"  ^""•*' 
when  Sharper  sorrows^ca^l^ L  ^hf   -  '"""'  °'  ''""S"- 
went  to  comfort  her  husband  ll        ""^'  '^°™  ^''  ""gers 
heavily  over  nine  fair  chi  dren  ^    "T"'"'''"'  ="«  "owed 
^ave,-when  she  waded  with  scorcf.. ''';'''  ''^  "'^  <=°^^'o"^ 
'he  fires  of  her  own  dweli^n  Z''  "'  '"''"  *-"«" 
»"ows  of  her  living  children  wUh  a  T  ""'"""''  "'"  ">^ 
^n'.tten  her  at  the  burial  of  her  dead     nT  "'"^  "'^"  ^"^ 
d-gnified  and  gleeful,  as  became  Z       .?  ""■'  "'"^^'<=  ''«a»ty, 
«™  but  gentle  nature   whic    "ke  !  "^        "°°''  °"^  °'*°'^ 
effort,  and  leave  us  genSk    Z      ?" ''  '""'  ""''°"'  » 
-gacity  and  with  excellent   comm™''"'" '  '"*  a  far-seeing 
womanly  virtues-a  lightenerTT"'™''~^  P^"^™  of  all 
household  with  a  quif  "o^    ^    ^7"^  "^^^'  ^""^  "" 
™ents  of  society,  and  ready  to  pis  her?!,  •'°  "'  ^^^""P"'*" 
"en-faithfu,  in  the  common  E  If  tv  "'  """^  ""'"'^^"'J 
of  the  heavenly,  and  holding  daZ  1      '  ""''  '"  "^''"^ 
where  she  had  hid  her  treasure  sle  T  """  '"^  ?'«« 

a  queen  uncrowned  and  saTm"    '"'"'^  °"  '"  ^^^  course, 

angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dint 
•  ^^-^«1  instincts  ;l,reathing'paJi;^', 
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Inteqjreter  between  the  gods  and  men  ; 
Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tip-toe  seemed  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  great  to  tread." 

Wise  in  counsel,  with  a  discernment  which  was  almost  prophetic, 
attracting  to  herself  the  reverent  love  of  her  children,  she  lived 
for  years  in  the  house  which  John  Wesley  had  provided  for  her,  a 
very  marvel  of  green  and  kindly  age,  until  at  length,  in  an  almost 
absolute  negation  of  death,  she  finished  her  course  whispering, 
"  Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing  a  psalm  of  praise  to 
God."  Then,  leaving  a  fragrant  name  and  an  affluent 
inheritance  of  prayer,  she  looked  calmly  upward,  and  all  was  still 
until  the  hymn  arose  in  the  death-chamber,  and  Heaven  was 
the, richer  for  another  of  those  "honourable  women"  who  with 
gladness  and  rejoicing  "are  to  be  "brought  into  the  palace  of 
the  King." 

Of  such  parents  was  John  Wesley  born.     The  world  is  fami- 
liar with  his  marvellous  deliverance  from  the  burning  house  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  age.     When  thirteen  years  old  he  was  sent 
to  the  Charter  House  to  proceed  with  the  education  which  had 
been  commenced  beneath  the  home  discipline  of  his  mother. 
That  discipline  had  wonderfully  prepared  him  for  life  at  a  public 
school,  so  that,  though  the  fagging  system  was  in  full  operation, 
and  he  had  to  bear  his  share  of  oppression  and  robbery,  he  was 
neither  crushed  into  the  spirit  of  a  slave,  nor  goaded  to  be  the 
despot   when    his   own   upper-form   days   came.       The   little 
Methodist  preserved  his  health  by  a  morning  scamper,  in  which 
he  thrice  made  the  circuit  of  the  garden,  nor  would  he  suffer 
any  gloom  either  of  spirits  or  of  weather  to  frighten  him  from 
his  trinity  of  rounds.     There  was  even  thus  early  a  combination 
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presentiment  of  ordination  ^^  a   .-  half-confessed 

We  been  upon  h^aC  .  l^:^:'  ^ "  ^''^"^  '° 
Christ  Church  anrl  cK         "^consciously,  and  as  a  student  ot 

which  as  yet  he  knew  nl,.  u  P^^P"'"'""  f"^  'hat  future 

in  his  breast  and  t  Th  "'^  '"■^''  "°P"  '^"'-^h  bounded 

s.«P.esso„eCct.trrr::r"^°''^-'-«-'- 

greatest  hold  uporhi's  mind  r?  °''"  '"^•°^^'  '-'=  '"e 
upon  the  methods  i  I  h  his  con'""""'  '"  ''""  '"  <^"^" 
to  seek  rest  of  sour  He  ^iT  """''"^  P"™^'^'"'™ 
''^ciphne  .hich  ait  t!^  ^"1'^^.  ^  ^"^ 

observance  of  each  rite  and  rubric  Z^  •  ^"^  '"  *''* 

of  his  time,  and  accounh-nlf         '       "^^'"^  °"'  "^""y  ""o-nent 
if  with  a  morbid  hopetit  Z  ^T?  f  """S  of  his  property  as 

ness,  or  purchase  rcCtc^rfl'T" ''™^^'f-- "-"'i- 
from  its  prayers.     At  one  1,  h  °"  "'"'''  ^^^^^^  not 

fellowship  oLe„.l~t?sX7*d  %^t  from  the 

Georgia  on  a  bootless  journey  where  hie  •         "'""  '" 

of  the  glad  tidings  brought^^L?  "^°™"'  interpretation 

out  the  whole  co4  He  "1™!^  / '™''' "  "'™"«''- 
that  he,  who  had  been  ,!bou  .; I,  he  c"''^"'  '°  ''^°^" 
Indians,  was  not  himself  converted  foVnt.  T'°"  °'  "^^ 
Moravian  cheerfulness  had  rebTked  h  ""^  °^  '^'  '"'^ 

simplicity  had  chided  his  rZ  y       '"^^^""y.  «nd  Moravian 

his  ntuahsm,  and  Moravian  resignation 
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had  contrasted  with  his  unbelief.  And  we  see.  in  all  tl.es. 
.ncdcnts  of  h,s  life,  parts  of  the  great  discipline  by  which  he  Z 
P  epared  for  serv.ce,  by  which  he  was  ta„ght  sympathy  and 

How  marvellous  are  the  ways  in  which  God  works  to  fulfil 
h.s  plans  1  The  sower  sows  his  seed,  rejoices  over  the  filled 
furrows,  mourns  over  that  which  the  bird,  of  the  air  snatch  and 

of  Ehjah  charged  to  bear  food  to  some  famishing  prophet,  or 

Slil"! '  r  T:  °/  '"'"''  "'""  P'°"^'>  ''-  "ever  driven. 
Shght  as  the  thistledown  may  be  the  breath  of  prayer,  but  God 

marks  .t  as  it  rises  to  Heaven.      Quietly,  as  the  acorn  to  the 
earth,  the  pleading  word  may  fall,  but  its  influence  shall  be  fruit- 
ful and  mtghty,  even  as  the  "oak  which looseneth golden  leaves 
"1  a  kmd  largess  to  the  soil  it  grew  on."     Man,  in  the  ardour 
of  enterprise,  sounds  a  trumpet  to  the  living,  but  when  God  gives 
h.s  clanon-call,  He  gives  it  in  the  valley  full  of  bones,  and  among 
the  corpses  breathes  the  generous  life  which  springs  armed  and 
eager  to  the  battle.     The  feeblest  agency  and   the  lowlie.t 
Aorker,  the  heart  which  has   strange  struggles  between  the 
hero  s  purpose  and  the  coward's  fear,  with  God's  help  may  drive 
the  ahens  before  them,  and  shout  in  the  raptures  of  victory 
Aye,  and  when  the  dank  grass  waves  over  the  sepulchres  of 
weaned  or  slaughtered  ones  who  have  died  disheartened  for  the 
cause  they  loved,  their  spirits  may  walk  the  earth  in  a  prophetic 
resurrection.  Like  the  Bruce's  heart,  they  may  be  silent  leaders 
of  arnnes,  and  thousands  of  exulting  followers,  catching  inspira. 
tion  from  their  memory,  may  be  proud  to  follow  where  their 
ashes  lead  the  way. 
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Refo^ation  „e.  con,:,  ^  'Csit ^  """',"'^^'^-^^  "^'"^ 
Jerome  and  Huss  in  sacrifice  Z  ITT  "'"'"  "'"■'^''  °«"'^^ 
upon  Wickliffe's  bones,  ^iCaJ'T        "'  ''""^  ^^^eance 

"aci  the  cound,  been  di.Xrn  ''J ',°  f '^°'-  ■^--X 
arose  to  avenge  their  teachers  TnH  '"' ^"''^""a"  P<^asan.ry 
religious  fr,    dom.     ForTwentv'v  ""'  ""  '''"'  <"'» 

^-■^a,  did  thoy  maintain  thes"  S  ""'"  ""^  "^^  Count 
a  spitit  which  nevernuailed  'nH  r  r'^'""' '^"«"»^'  ''"'with 
--.  and  the  Huli  f  fi^d  ^t '•' ^'"^"''"-^- --<^^ 
preserved  and  handed  down  from  th  TT'    ""■"   •"""   «» 

asaheri         moreprecions^Tnis"";;;  '^^  ^-^ 
in  the  early  part  of  th^  tS.j,  ^ 

confessors,  Christian  David  bv?"',°r  "'  "^^"  ^'"'™- 
Lusatia,  wheredwelhngs  J  «  hui  t  r't  '  '^"  '"°"°--  '"'o 
'he  young  Count  Zingendorf     H  "  "P""  "'"^  ''""'^in  ol 

•he  Moravian  brotherhood  ^osaT  'T'  "r'  "'^'^"^".nent  of 
named  their  settlement  spr  ad  I?      ''  """"""'  ^^  "'ey 

a  iand,  won  grand  gospel  .21?  """'''  '"'''^""^  "«°  ""ny 
hopeless,  and  became  Lthr^''''^  """"^  "'^  "-'  ''-'orn  and 
Sood  to  lead  into  the  percept  .'TT""  '"''°^'  """^^  'or 
to  accomplish  yet  mightier  works  thanir-  '  """^  '"'"^"^ 
after  his  amval  from  Georgia  tLw  7''  ^'^"'  ^  "^^^ 
establish  his  0   n  righteouTn        ^  ''''^'  ""'  ^'^^i^g  to 

'hese  indefatigable  Mo  rvClL"  «•  V'"^"  "^"'"^  ^^-h 
he  met  with  P...«  Bo„r.ra  n  '^^'^"'^''^^  "'  London.  Here 
connection  with  Wesley's  hilrv  ,  """"  '°  '^  '""S""^"  '" 
"-e  Ananias  to  his  laTe    Z     IT''  ^""^  ^''°-  him  to  be 

i'aul.     Bohler  convinced  him  of  his 
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unbelief,  pressed  home  upon  hinj  the  necessity  and  happiness  of  a 
living  faith  in  Christ,  urged  him  to  immediate  reliance,  and  thus 
cleared  away  the  mists  which  had  obscured  to  him  the  shining 
of  the  sun.      At  length,  on  the  24th  May,  1738,  the  hour  of 
deliverance  came.    In  a  meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street,  while  a  lay- 
man  was  reading  Luther's  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
John  Wesley  says  "  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed  ;  I  felt  I 
did  trust  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  an  assurance  was 
given  me  that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved 
me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."      Thus  it  is  that  truth  can 
•     never  die,  that  the  good  which  men  do  lives  after  them,  repro- 
ducing itself  like  multiplying  grain.     Through  the  intervening 
centuries  John  Huss  becomes  an  instrument  in  the  conversion 
of  John  Wesley,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Second  Reformation  is 
viuickened  from  the  death  of  sin  through  the  living  words  of 
the  dead  Apostle  of  the  First. 

Here  then  we  have  the  starting  point  of  Wesley's  labours- 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  all  his  mysteries  of  toil  and  triumph 
Consciously  reconciled  to  God,  and  having  peace  by  faith  in 
Jesus,  he  burned  to  declare  the  glad  tidings  which  had  made 
himself  so   happy.     All   estimates  of  his  character   will    be 
unworthy  if  they  do  not  start  from  his  conversion.   All  histories 
of  him  will   be   unsatisfactory  if  this   great  fact  fails   to   be 
apprehended.  The  real  reason  which  barbed  many  a  contempora- 
neous  slander,  and  guided  the  pens  of  such  critics  as  Lavington 
and  Nightingale,  which  led  Sydney  Smith  to  scoff  profanely 
at  the  thing  he  knew  not,  which  threw  a  warp  over  the  fine 
mind  of  Southey,  so  that  he  understood  but  dimly  the  character 
he  would  fam  have  drawn,  is  perhaps  to  be  found,  not  in  per- 
sonal  malignity,  not  in  wilful  disingenuuusness,  but  in  the  simple 
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postulate  of  Scrintiire  •    "  Tk.       .      .  ^~  ' 

-Hiugs  or  ..e  sp:^t  orGodj:eirr  hTw-r  T  ""' 
they  are  spiritually  discerned  "  ™'  ^*^"^*^ 

.e:tj:r.r::5zrri7tr'^^'"--- 

•houglus  about  .-L    ,  an'dS'".^  "^H     '  ™"'"'™  "^  «-' 
neither  exclude  nor  comp  e^Ld     a  '   ,  ''  "'"'  '^  ~"''' 

CoUege.  cHoosi.,,  .He  r!:^^'::^:':'^'^' 
serge,  eating  the  homehV..  r    ^        .   ^'  ^^^""^  the  coarsest 

fingers;  wandering       Ch  Lt  Ch      ."  '"^""^  "*"  '"  ^^^  » 
ni6h.fall;-tryi„„  hard  to      ;m         u"''"'°"^  "'  "'"^  S'"""-/ 

Lent^-t^echol  :;« Ithe   -r    "!."'*  ^"'^^  <^^-' 
and  gown-these  are  the  Jl  "'"^'"^""  ''°*  "^ '°"n 

youth  of  G.:::; ;;  /ir  t  '";'"'^  *"'^^°°<'  -'■ 

evangelist  such  as  the  worM  ^  *    ""'^"'"^  ="" 

.he  Fishe^an  wit„:LTLtcor::d''":r  r^  """ 
-™o„.  Rescued  fro.  his  self^i  hteoJe^^^^^^^^^^^^^  'T  """''' 
open,ng  his  heart  to  receive  thelve  of  the  i  T'  ""^ 

lonh  to  his  loved  work  of  preaclln.  h  °'"''  ^'  ""'« 

Where  hehad  been  baptised arhS^STn':? ^  ;::  ?''-'' 
first  communion      Hi«5  H,v«^f  ..       ^  ^^  receive  his 

earnestness  sta  t'led^he^"  u"  .f "'''  "^  ^'"'""''  -<J  "is 
Cosed  against  J^^^T^^  SStr"  "  '^- 
and  less  of  the  revival  he  was  bXn^l7  '"'^^"'^^ 

forth  into  the  open  air  anT.     ,        !      ^"S"'-^^.  he  went 

.He    unsearcharrrC'orSr 'VrT  *°~ 

foUowed  were  extiaordin,,^    a    u  ^*"'    "Hich 

K       ""^°^'i'°"r-  As  he  stood  forth,  his  frank,  manly 
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countenance  seemed  to  bespeak  a  hearing,  and  when  once  his 
voice  was  heard,  so  exquisitely  was  it  toned,  and  so  skilfully 
wielded,  that  high  and  low  were  subject  to  its  spell.     Add  to 
this  a  wealth  of  eloquent  action  which  made  every  sentence 
dramatic,  an  earnestness  which  the  heat  of  holy  passion  kindled, 
and  above  all  a  subject  which  had  stin-ed  his  strongest  convic- 
tions, and  which  bore  him  as  with  a  torrent's  foice  upon  its 
stream ;  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  with  all   these  advan 
tages,  and  withal  the  "  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,"  his  should 
be  a  mighty  and  transforming  w  ord.     His  power  of  description 
must  have  been  marvellous.     Men  saw  the  scenes  he  painted. 
They  heard  the  ripple  of  the  Galilean  waters.      They  felt  the 
awful  shadows  of  the  Tabor  cloud.     They  shivered  as  the  fierce 
wind  swept  among  the  olives,  or  the  pale  moon  gleamed  upon 
the  paler  brow  of  the  sufferer  in  Gethsemane.     They  crouched 
as  if  they  heard  the  tramp  of  nearing  demons  when  he  prophe- 
sied of  doom.  Not  only  were  Garrick  and  Pulteney,  themselves 
orators,  eager  listeners  to  his  burning  words,  but  David  Hume 
hearkened  till  he  forgot  to  sneer;  the  philosophic  Franklin 
acknowledged  the  sorcery,   and  emptied   his   pockets  like  a 
common  man ;  the  artificial  Chesterfield  yielded  for  once  to  an 
impulse  of  real  feeling,  and  sprang  forward  to  arrest  the  fall  of 
the  blind  beggar  whom   the   speaker  pictured   on  the   cliff's 
extremest  verge.     Among  the  rude  and  turbulent  his  triumphs 
were  greater  still.     "  I  came  to  break  your  head,  and  you  have 
broken  my  heart,"  said  a  ruffian,  as  the  brick-bat  dropped  out 
of  his  nerveless  hand.     "  He  preaches  like  a  lion,"  was  the 
testimony  of  one  whom  he  had  terrified  by  some  strong  appeal. 
In  single-handed  defiance  he  went  into  Bartholomew  Fair,  and 
while  he  spoke  the  booths  were  deserted,  the  acrobats  tumbled 
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in  vain,  and  the  baffled  showmen  found  their  occupation 
gone.  The  deaf  old  woman  who  had  cursed  him  as  he  passed 
along  the  street  was  found  presently  clambering  up  the  pulpit 
stairs  that  she  might  not  lose  a  syllable  of  his  sermon.  "  The 
prisoners  heard  him,"  and  they  wept  and  trembled.  The  flow- 
ing tears  made  little  rills  of  cleanliness  down  the  swarth  faces 
of  Kingswood  colliers,  ruder  than  the  foresters  who  dwelt  in  the 
old  Chase  before  them.  Children  hung  upon  his  lips  with  loving, 
earnest  eyes ;  and  perhaps  the  most  touching  illustration  of 
his  influence  was  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy,  who  sickened  after 
he  had  heard  him  preach,  and  whose  sole  cry  in  the  pauses  of 
his  pain  was,  "  Let  me  go  to  Mr.  Whitefield's  God."  All  descrip- 
tion must  fail  to  make  us  realize  his  wonderful  power,  unless 
we  could  transfer  the  countenance,  and  fix  the  flashing  eye  and 
sweeping  hand  upon  the  page.  And  this  power  was  not,  as 
has  been  said,  "  the  power  of  the  cambric  handkerchief  or  of 
the  simulated  tears."  He  could  not  help  being  an  orator,  but 
he  aimed  to  be  an  evangelist,  ^nd  so  great  was  his  success  that 
he  is  said  in  one  week  to  have  received  i,ooo  letters  from  those 
who  had  been  blessed  by  his  ministry.  He  had  no  great  grasp 
of  mind,  nor  was  he  born  to  organize  or  to  command.  "  I  hate 
tc-  head  a  party.  If  I  were  to  raise  societies,  I  should  only  be 
weaving  a  Penelope's  web."  These  were  his  words.  When  he  went 
to  Scotland  he  was  received  by  the  Associate  Presbytery,  who 
were  about  to  elect  a  Moderator  and  proceed  to  business.  "  What 
about?"  he  asked.  They  told  him  it  was  to  set  him  right  on 
some  matters  of  church  government.  He  answered  that  they 
might  save  themselves  the  trouble,  that  his  time  was  wanted 
for  highways  and  nedges,  and  that,  if  the  Pope  himself  would 
only  lend  his  pulpit,  he  would  gladly  preach  the  righteousness 
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of  Christ  therein.     His  work  was  preaching,  and  he  knew  it 
The  pulpit  was  his  throne,  and  never  monarch  filled  a  regal  seat 
with  kinglier  presence.     Worn  down  with  labour,  the  physicians 
prescribed  a  perpetual  blister.     He  says   he   tried   perpetual 
preaching  and  found  that  it  answered  as  well.     When  wintei 
prevented  his  journeys  he  mourned  like  a  smitten  child— when 
spring  opened  his  way  he  bounded  to  his  beloved  labour,  glad 
as  a  gazelle  upon  the  hills.    His  seal  had  for  its  device  a  winged 
heart,  soaring  above  the  globe,  with  the  motto  '' Astra  petamus,*" 
and  this  was  emblematic  of  the  business  to  which  he  had  conse- 
crated his  life.     "  I  hope  to  die  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  least  soon 
after  I  come  out  of  it.    It  is  your  cowardly  Christians,  who  have 
borne  no  witness  while  they  live,  whom  God  honours  at  the  last. 
I  shall  die  in  silence ;  my  testimony  has'  been  given  in  my  life." 
Such  was  his  language  as,  after  thirty-four  years  of  labour,  he 
gathered  himself  up  for  what  proved  a  final  discourse.     For  two 
hours,  though  he  had  recently  suffered  from  the  cruel  asthma 
which  destroyed  him,  he  spoke  with  a  pathos  and  power  which  he 
had  never  surpassed,  to  a  people  who  lingered  like  the  hosts  on 
Carmel,  and  as  if  they  knew  that  for  another  Elijah  there  awaited 
a  chariot  of  fire.     The  pavement  and  entrance  hall  of  the  house 
in  which  he  lodged  were  thronged  with  people,  who  craved  a 
parting  word.  Exhausted  with  his  labours  he  requested  another 
minister  to  speak  to  them,  and  with  the  candle  in  his  hand  was 
ascending  the  stairs  to  rest.  Suddenly  he  turned,  and,  as  if  with 
a  sense  of  opportunity  rapidly  vanishing,  and  of  moments  more 
precious  than  gold,  addressed   them   from  the  stairway,  and 
paused  not  in  his  labour  of  love  until  the  candle  burned  down 
into  the  socket  as  he  held  it  in  his  hands.      The  next  morning 
he  was  not.     In  the  night  the  messenger  came,  and,  like  his 
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Master,  he  ascended  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  prayer 
Such  was  George  Whitefield,  strangely  reviled  in  his  day.  bW 
Whom  time  has  amply  avenged  : 

"  We  need  not  now  beneath  well-sounding  Greek 
Conceal  the  name  the  poet  dared  not  speak."    ' 

His  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  and  he  belongs  to  them  aM 
You  can  no  more  chain  him  to  a  sect  than  you  can  tame  the 
hbertme  breezes  or  control  the  wilful  spring.  The  works  that 
follow  the  good  man  will  keep  his  memory  green,  and  cause  his 
fame  to  grow,  until  world-wide  as  his  benevolence  and  hi. 
mmistiy  shall  be  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  and  ages 
yet  unborn,  as  they  read  the  marvel  of  his  life,  shall  bless  God 
for  this  Prince  of  Preachers,  this  noblest,  grandest  embodiment 
of  the  Revelation  angel,  who  "  flies  through  the  midst  of  heaven 
naving  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  to  eveiy  nation  and 
people  and  tongue." 

"  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  their  laws/'  was  a  great  man's  saying.     If  there  be  force 
m  this  statement,  and  it  is  a  just  recognition  of  the  marvellous 
power  of  song,  Charles  Wesley  deserves  a  more  extended 
notice  than  our  time  will  allow  us  to  render.     Like  his  brother 
he  was  below  the  middle  stature,  but  of  stouter  build.    He  was 
shortsighted,  warm-tempered  (for  did   he  not  belong  to  the 
"genus  irritabile"  of  the  poets?)  and  had  an  abrupt  and  rapid 
manner.    It  is  said  that  his  visits  at  college  used  to  be  dreaded 
by  his  exacter  brother,  for  he  would  stumble  against  the  table 
disarrange  the  papers,  offend  against  the  small  proprieties  which 
neat    men  covet,   and  perhaps  ask  a  dozen  questions,  and 
bounce  out  of  Ae  room  before  he  had  heard  the  answer  to  any 
one  of  the  number.  A  child  of  feeling,  with  a  soul  formed  fot 
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friendship,  and  blessed  with  the  endearments  of  a  happy  home 
he  entered  more  deeply  than  most  men  into  the   common 
grief  and  cheerfiihiess  of  Hfe.    With  less  evenly  balanced  facul- 
ties than  his  brother,  and  with  a  more  limited  range  of  vision, 
he  had  a  heart  which  yearned  as  tenderly  over  sinners,  and  an 
eloquent  tongue  which  spoke  with  warmth  and  freedom  of  the 
things  concerning  the  King.     As  a  linguist  he  greatly  excelled. 
He  was  well   acquainted  with  five  languages,  had  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  so  enamoured  of  Virgil 
that  he  had  the  ^neid  almost  by  heart.     This  latter  accom- 
plishment sometimes  stood  hira  in  good  stead.     Dr.  Johnson 
is  said  to  have  once  silenced  an  abusive  fishwife  by  calling  her 
an  isosceles  and  a  parallelogram.     Charles  Wesley  defended 
himself  in  Latin  against  a  drunken  sea-captain  with  whom  he 
sailed  from   Charleston;  and  when  John  Wesley's  unhappy 
wife  had  secured  the  brothers  in  a  room  and  opened  upon  them, 
like  a  very  Xantippe,  the  whole  battery  of  her  feminine  wrath, 
Charles  Wesley  pelted  her  with  Virgil  until  he  obtained  for 
them  respite  from  clamour  and  pen  *ssion  to  escape.     His  joy 
in  the  great  work  of  Reformation  was  ardent  and  sincere,  though 
checked  often  by  alarm  about  irregularity,  and  by  a  misgiving 
of  the  consequences  whereunto  these  things  might  grow.      He 
neither  soared  above  the  times  nor  looked  keenly  beyond  them, 
but,  with  a  uniform   inconsistency  of  which  he  was  hardly 
conscious,  his  mind  clung  to  opinions  which  his  heart  prompted 
him  daily  to  violate.     Hence,  though  in  theory  a  rigid  Church- 
man, so  much  so  that  he  requested  he  might  not  be  builed 
in  any  but  consecrated  ground,  in  practice  he  was  the  most 
daring  innovator  of  his  time.     He  preached  in  church  hours 
without  scruple  ]  was  the  first,  it  is  believed,  to  administer  the 
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Lord  s  Supper  in  a  Methodist  place  of  worship ;  defended  lay 
preachmgwhen  bishops  impugned  it ;  and,  in  fine,  he  manifested 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  that  while  his  mind  reposed  in  all 
the  seemhness  of  ecclesiastical  order,  the  glorious  irregularities 
which  he  witnessed  and  shared  commanded  the  deeper  passion 
of  h,s  soul,  and  all  the  activities  of  his  honoured  life     He 
pubhcly  censured  some  of  his  brother's  proceedings,  but  he 
would  allow  no  one  else  to  blame  him.     He  declined  to  write 
an  epitaph  for  Hervey's  tomb,  because  he  conceived  that  the 
letters   which  were  posthumously  published  did  a  great  wrong 
to  John  Wesley's  name,  and  when  Lady  Huntingdon  attempted 
to  alienate  them,  he  endorsed  her  letter  with  the  words,  "  u'nan- 
swered  by  John  Wesley's  brother."    Though  the  brothers  were 
sometimes  opposed  in  their  views  of  polity,  their  love  for  each 
other  was  mviolate,  and  their  influence  to  some  extent  mutually 
beneficial.    If  John  went  often  too  fast  for  Charles,  Charles  not 
unfrequently  moved  considerably  too  slow  for  John.      Charles 
was  prudential  when  John  was  sanguine,  timid  when  John  was 
darmg,  the  drag  upon  the  wheel  not  always  put  on  when  the 
coach  was  going  down  hiU-the  brake,  perhaps  of  safety,  upon 
the  flying  train.   The  difi-erence  between  the  brothers  was  once 
quamtly  Illustrated.    "  Brother  John,"    said  Charles,   "  if  the 
Lord  were  to  give  me  wings  I'd  fly."    "  Ah  !  Brother  Charles  " 
wa^  John's  reply,  "  if  the  Lord  told  me  to  fly  I'd  do  it,  and  leave 
Him  to  find  the  wings."  In  his  later  years  he  resided  principally 
m  London  and  Bristol,  preaching  as  often  as  he  was  able,  and 
pounng  out  his  soul  in  song.     He  lingered  until  close  upon 
eighty  years  of  age,though  oft  "in  feebleness  extreme,"  and  then 
with  a  hymn  to  Christ  upon  his  lips,  he  sweetly  fellasleep.   In  the 
terse  obituaiy  which  his  brother  inserted  in  the  "  Minutes,"  he 
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says,  "  his  least  praise  was  his  talent  for  poetry,"  but  it  will  be  by 
bis  incomparable  hymns  that  he  will  be  longest  remembered. 
Few  have  left  a  wealthier  legacy  than  these  noble  lyrics,  which 
he  has  bequeathed  to  the  church  and  to  the  world.     Entering 
into  the  hearts'  deep  secrets ;  striking  every  chord  of  subtlest 
and  holiest  feeling ;  giving  forth,  not  echoes  from  old  harp  songs, 
but  melodies  of  the  present,  poured  from  a  soul  which  enacts  all 
the   melodies  that  it  sings;    now   plaintive  as  the  breath  of 
evening,  now  with  a  grand  roll,  like  that  of  the  thunder  of  God  ; 
expressing  every  variation  in  the  charging  m.usic  of  life,  and 
moreover  piercing  the  invisible  and  standing  like  a  seraph  in 
the  full  vision  of  the  throne — seldom  has  the  sacred  lyre  been 
swept  by  a  more  skilful  hand.     It  is  renown  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  covetous  seeker  after  fame  that  he  has  furnished  to 
tens  of  thousands  their  happiest  utterances  of  religious  hope 
and  joy.  His  words  abide  in  the  memory  of  multitudes,  second 
only  to  the  words   of  inspiration  in   their  charm  and  power. 
They  have  chased  away  trouble  from  the  sorrowful,  as  David 
from  the  melancholy  Saul.     They  have  inspired  the  Christian 
warrior  as  the  "  Marseillaise  "  the  passions  of  France,  or  the 
"  Ranz  des  Vaches,"  the  patriotism  of  the  brave  Swiss  peasantry, 
and,  greatest    triumph, — in  cases  without  number  they  have 
been  the  Hallelujahs  of  the  dying,  who  have  hngered  upon  the 
notes  of  the  song  until  they  caught  the  notes  of  the  trumpet 
which  was  "  sounding  for  them  upon  the  other  side." 

I  cannot  do  more  than  mention  other  names  which  deserve 
to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  great  revival  :  Selina, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  who,  in  spite  of  the  contempt  oi 
courtiers,  threw  the  influence  of  her  rank  into  the  movement) 
and,  by  her  piety  and  benevolence,  conciliated  the  esteem  o( 
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he  many  who  derided  her  enthusiasm.     Howell  Harris,  the 
^rvent  and  successful  herald  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales.     jImes 
Hervey,  the  pious  and  the  scholarly,  whose  fancy  revelled  in 
the  beauty  of  the  truth,  and  whose  zeal  wasted  his  frail  body 
till  you  could  almost  see  the  spirit  through  the  veil ;  whose  gay 
style  has  allured  towards  godliness  many  who  have  been  after 
wards  charmed  by  its  native  loveliness,  just  as  the  child,  whose" 
first  love  of  flowers  is  awakened  by  the  tulip-bed,  becomes 
enamoured  in  manhood  of  the  rarer  beauty  of  the  alg^  and  the 
ferns      John  Berridge,  the  wise  and  witty  Vicar  of  Everton, 
of  whom   it   was   said  that  he  thought  in  proverbs,  whose 
quamtness  attracted  the  sinners  who  were  slain  from  his  quiver 
and  who  feathered  his  .rrows  so  pleasantly  that  men  were 
scarcely  conscious  of  their  flight  until  the  barb  was  in  their 
heart,  and  they  cried  with  the  sore  smart  of  pain.     William 
RoMAiNE,  who  early  in  life  committed  the  unpardonable  offence 
ol  overcrowding  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  disturbing 
the  calm  devotions  of  its  worshippers  by  the  intrusion  of  a  mob 
of  vulgar  people  who  had  souls  ;  and  who  for  fifty  years  bore 
sturdy  witness   which   threats   could   not   silence-preaching 
when  they  put  out  the  lights  of  the  church,  by  a  solitary  candlJ 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.     William  Grimshaw,  the  gallant 
West   Ridmg  evangelist,-hardy  as  tiie  Leather  which  grew 
upon  the  moors  around  him,  humble  and  lowiy  as  the  mosses 
which   peep  from  out  their  shadow-a  brave  trooper  in  his 
Masters  service  who  used  to  chase  men  out  of  the  taverns 
whik  tney  were  singing  the  hymns  before  the  sermon,  and 
who  made  such  head  against  the  heathenism  of  his  little 
parish  that  his  name  was  a  terror  to  evil-doers  long  years  after 
bis  death.    John  Newton,  the  tamed  lion,  transformed  from  a 
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marvel  of  profanity  to  a  miracle  of  .race  wuh  ti       ,.      • 
fondness  for  yarns  anri  M..     u       ,^''''^^'  ''^^^  ^^^^  ^^  sailor's 
♦1,         ,-    /  ^^^  °^^  s^i^ors  shrewdness  in  f.ir 

them,  the  kindly  adviser  of  half  th.      A^  """^^^^  ^"  telhng 

hymns,  setting  to  music  the  "  cardiphonia "  whi  N  .     ? 
traced.    John  Nelson,  wl,om  the  c Wvlr h  ,^''  ''""'' 

contrived  to  get  passed  fo.  a  sm^ZT ::S'r'''''' 
ll'e  dungeon  with  a  choras  of  friends  ouhM         ^  ^    °'  '" 

Wesle/s  tried  friend  and  counselio  ,  S ^Ited  th!",  h°"' 
his  missionary  travel  and  at  la.f  „      7  ^'"'''^  '" 

.-  sea  ro.  :sepu,cCi;:r:S;~  S;,-'^  *e 

pulpit,  like  a  ph°^  „? h'ii,  a  ,irr  "1"  ''  ^°'"'"^"<^'"^ 
werean.ious.;„,aUng,:r  e,J'f '1°:;^  ^'""""'---^  -"o 
Fletcher,  i„  ,nany  respects  th.       i  ''  "°'  '''^^'  J^"" 

"no  tree  i;  the  garden  of  r.      '^^     '"  '"  *'  '^'""^'  ™  t^" 

Orfinetalents.TcltrscSrZtdT'''"'"'^^ 
his  face  shining  as  if,  like  Moses  1^!',   H,  ''''""'=  P'^'^' 

-ntii  he  had  stolen  the  Zy    l^''  '"^^"'^  T  ""  "'°"'" 
rebuke,  but  with  a  teml/    ,     f  "^  *"<'  P°«'^>-''"'  i" 

-al  wi;ich  no  abourTou  d  I^"    "°  '"'"  "^"""^  ™«'^'  -<^  ^ 
dews  on  his  forehead       x  ''"'""'  "'*  *^  ''^='*- 

''>e  pulpit  to  th       t^  T;  *™.'"* -,"=  P--d  feebly  from 
e  altar,     I  am  gomg  to  throw  myself  under  the 
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shadow  of  the  Mercy-seat  "-then  carried  fainting  to  his  bed, 
from  which  he  rose  only  to  ascend  to  his  reward.  Oh  they 
are  a  bright  brotherhood-never  country  boasted  truer  hearts 
and  purer  lives.  Though  the  godless  deride  them,  and  the 
annals  of  common  fame  pass  them  by,  their  record  is  on  hicrh 
and  m  the  majority  of  the  world,  that  grand  coming  time  when 
It  shall  "put  away  childish  things,'^  and  enter  upon  its  moral 
manhood,  these  will  be  the  nahies  which  will  be  treasured  as 
Its  choicest  inspirations,  and  which  will  stir  the  pulses  of  its 
holiest  pride. 

With  such  helpers  did  John  Wesley  enter  upon  that  course 
of  marvellous  labour  which  continued  for  half  a  century  almost 
without  pause,  certainly  without  holiday.      With  no  aim  but  to 
«rarn  the  careless  and  save  the  lost,  never  dreaming  of  personal 
ennchment,  either  of  wealth  or  fame,  with  no  ambition  but  a 
passion  for  saving  souls,  with  no  enthusiasm  but  a  strong  faith 
m  God,  and,  perhaps,  a  too  ready  trust  in  man,  these  evangelists 
of  the  later  time  emulated  the  first  heralds  of  the  Gospel  in 
toil,  in  peril,  in  success.     The  record  of  Wesley's  labours  is 
something  wonderful,  whether  you  consider  their  kind    their 
number,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  done 
Rapid,  punctual,  earnest,  he  is  the  <'man  of  one  business^ 
throughout.     One  day  of  his  work  would  furnish  some  of  us 
with  ample  employment  for  three.     One  of  his  weeks  would 
tell  heavily  upon  the  relaxed  nerves  and  feeble  throats  of  his 
aegenerate  sons.     At  the  rate  of  15  sermons  a  week  and  5,000 
miles  a  year,  done  on  horseback,  when  railways  were  not,  and 
vvhen_  roads,  uneducated  by  Macadam,  were  often  feeble  com- 
promises between  swamp  and  sludge,  he  manfully  journeyed - 
at  all  hours,  in  all  weathers,  riding  himself  into  a  fever,  and  then 
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no.  hooted  in  ihe  st" I  no     °"'"'"™'=''  °«""'^''  "°  '""°'',_ 
him  to  silenrp  nr  fi  vvnetiicr  the  learned  would  bribe 

held  in  almost  perfect  control:         a  f  n    T  "f  ""  '"""" 

--ich  he  says,  he  never  re.e..    s  J^  LI  Ta    ^"f 
of  an  hour  below  7prn.  «^  ^"^^  ^  quarter 

-vin,  ever,o::  ^Id  1 1  ^I^r^  '^::  "-." '"  '^  """^^ 
lordly,  ,he  possession  of  his  ow.  oT,  H  T""^'  ^'"^  ''"' 
-th  a  high  sense  of  duty  .  ose  sin  ho  ^^  °™  '"'  "™"^'' 
every  discouragement  1,^  77  nf  '"'  "'"""'•<'  ""''"'g'' 

and^vhen  the  ^^'il^J^^::- :-'T'^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
not  wonderful  that  the  startled  f  ?    '  "  """'^''y- ''  '^ 

lived.  His  preaching  w^hf"'  "^'  '""  "^P'  ^'^ 
the  doctrines  he  ta  ghUay  „  t?""?"""'"'  °'"°^^"'-; 
and  had  been  enforce     J  :    J   "77";'  "^  <=""'^''' 

iconoclast  Of  ancient  i„stiti:;r  Jlt;i''r;^  !™' "° 
exposure  of  the  errors  of  others     Mn„  ,  '"^  ■-'■ 

ners  e.posed  to  wrath,  but  eXaced      a  nt '  ■"^"  "" 
another  world  rlnQ^  af  K      j     •,    .        '^  ^^^^^^nt  of  mercy : 

issues-sonear  tlmen  mT  "'  ""^"^""'^  »<»  ^^'-^^ 
the  forks  of  Le  're  ;i  ""T,  "^  '"^  ^'^'''"^  "^S'^r  or 
"Vou  are  los  T^ud  ,  e„  r/  *"' ''''°" '''^  ^°'^^^'--' 
golden  sentenc;  "  001  ^  ove  f  p:elTerf'"^^''  *""'■- 
m  .ike  a  sheltering  splendour^'r^an  1^^;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

--"'-edthr-iiuTd-sr;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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I  on  tne  word.     I  hese  phenomena,  which  have  staff<r„.H  ,h 
ph.Iosophers  and  furnished  scoffers  wi.h  choLe  IS  t 
dension,  were  no  essential  parts  of  the  revivnl  1 

onderca,.  and  ,o,ica,  pLhin    i:^      -r:.Ero'; 

^ft:r:fc-i:--:^^^^^^ 

among  the  villi  ,o  n      ,       T      ""'  "  '"^^  ^^™^"^  f™" 
The  spots  .„  which  Wesley  preached  were,  in  many  cal, 

i^rr^teirrtir^rV^^^^^^^ 

the  fragment  of  rock  at  St  IV  swhrr'  ^"^ ■""'^^'- ^  °" 
the  clear  swell  of  the  pr!ad  IJ  '  vl  ^1"' "'  '"  ^■'^'"'  ^"^ 
paniment  in  the  low  murmur  of   he        ^"^  ''^'^"'^  ''''°™" 

tombstone,  overhung  bThTf,        ,     '™'''  °°  '''^  ''""'^^^ 
,  uvernung  by  the  funeral  cypress,  and  with  "  thn 

grassy  barrows"  of  the  dead  around  him     under  theT    . 
the    a.r  and  the  hills  stiU  white  with  snow;  il  Strni:: 
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he  supposes  "  will  last  as  In!  T  "'°  ''*S''  "'''<='> 

preaC.  "the  Gospe  X  hebl:"  ™'''  '^  '^^"'^^^  '° 
t'>e  drunkards  beca  Je  sober  'e  difh  "'"  ""  """• 
licentious  chaste -"sh.m,  /,     dishonest    upright,    the 

hearts  .  ^^.^  t^lI^Zt^.  1? iy^T^  '"  '" 
were  not  so  marked  and  decisive  Zrl '  ,  ''"*"' 

as  if  there  broke  upon  sodetv  Z  '     ''"™^  P°"''''' 

Phere:  and  the  hea,  h  "nd  u!  T""  "^ "  ^-^'-"'"o- 
remain  as  our  heritagetdaj  "''  '"'   ""  "^"'-- 

suiTiir^i^^ri'ts:,.^;"^^^  --^  - 

%t.ie.     Hence  the  work  of  the  Weslevs  -inri  fi    • 
patriots  was  subiecterl  fn  fK      ^^  vvesJeys  and  their  com- 

-h  rouiest  -nCaiVht  t";™ir^"^^'r^'^ 

>n  -fs  spirit  as   those  of  the  enrlv  H      T  "'"°"""' 

Of  .he  oppressor  was  not  i   eta       h'     ""f  "^  '"'"" 
that  species   of  the  cler»v    .  ■°^'-  *'='"y  ^"'""g 

whom  a  full  church  vaf5'  ■     """'''  ^'"°"  ^^"■"«.   'o 

perpetual  rebukrwerthe  bmeC"":  ""'  ^  ^°"^'=''"'  "^'^  ^ 
instigated,  in  some  ^::::'^ZZ ^^'t^'  ^'^ 

c  as  va:ran:r  :i~:  'z:Trr  -''  '-''-^ 
-^■^-bec:;-:-~„--^™f 
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took  up  his  parable,  and  the  nation  was  divided  into  those  whose 
delight  it  was  to  listen  to  the  earnest  preachers  and  those  whose 
delight  It  was  to  hunt  them  down.    The  most  absurd  ideas  had 
currency  about  the  men  and  about  their  communications.      In 
Oxford  they  were  the  "  Bible  moths ''  and  the  "  Godly  club." 
Some  said  they  were  Atheists  and  allies  of  the  Pretender.     In 
Cornwall  they  were  called,  with  some  propriety,  considering 
their  sufferings  and  their  valour,  the  Maccabees.     In  Ireland 
from  the  text  of  one  of  their  preachers,  who  preached  aboui 
the  child  m  swaddling-bands  on  a  Christmas-day  morning  they 
were  christened  Swaddlers.     One  sapient  critic  thought  he  had 
hit  upon  the  thing  exactly  when  he  said  they  were  "Presby- 
terian   Papists."     "  The    Methodists  !"  asked   an  acute   Irish 
Colonel   of  Dragoons,    "  isn't  that  the  new  sect  which  has 
risen  up  whose  religion  it  is  to  wear  long  beards  and  whiskers  ?  " 
(Some  of  you  may,  perhaps,  imagine  that  the  honest  colonel 
was  for  once,  like  Saul,  "among  the  prophets,"  and  that  his 
chief  mistake  was  in  speaking  of  the  new  sect  about  a  century 
before  its  time.)    Wesley  was  said  to  be  a  Jesuit,  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Pope,  in  league  with  France,  in  the  pay  of  Spain 
and  so  thorough  and  deep-rooted  was  the  enmity  against  them' 
that,  m  his  own  forcible  words,  they  were  "  forbidden  from  New- 
gate  lest  they  should  make  men  wicked,  and  from  Bedlam  lest 
they  should  drive  men  mad."  Nor  were  ruder  assaults  wanting 
They  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  drafted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
army.      Churchwardens  and  constables  panted  for  the  chase 
after  the  Methodists  like  a  leash  of  eager  hounds.     The  mob 
were  too  glad  to  gratify  their  love  of  disorder  and  their  hate 
against  religion  together,  and  outrages  were  perpetrated,  now  by 
the  impulse  of  passion-now  by  bands  organized  for  purposes 
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hands.    But  h'  faitr  in  G„,  '''"°"^'  "°'™^^  ^'  '"eir 

Which  ™i,Msht:'r„':tr:oitx'' r''^""^^^^ 

blenched  not  from  his  dutv  Jh  f       u  """^  ''"'•°^''  •-« 

•    hard  fere  and  little  food  d  *"'  ""*•     Meeting  with 

weeks  lying  upon  the  flo.'  "'  "''""""'"  ^"^  »"«  'hree 
John  N^oXde  in,  'n'rh*'-""^  ■=°""'^'  -"^  "'^  "-e 
"Burkitt's  Note  -•  fo  a'^m  T'  '"  ''*°^'  ^-"^  *«  °*" 
the  night,  ..  B  of  go  d  eheeTlh;  r"  '"",  '"  *^  ""'''"^  "^ 
Alone  with  the  rabble  at  Wa  a  ^^r"  ""Tf -"'-^-^  >«'•" 
ing  mouth,  he  subdued  a  noted  ll"     °*''  """^  "^^d- 

-<i  b,  his  words,  i  r  tra^^nfc:;  ^  ■"'^  r"""^^^ 
through  the  crowd,  and  records  in  hT  ,  ^     '^  ''*""'*^'' 

or  his  lodgings  th^y  "orrtef  •?.^°"™'"'"'^'  *^  d"*'' 
to    50  iijcy      parted  with  much  ]nv^ »    tu 

that  the  papers  ^^::!:^t::£r^i^  T 

hrwr;irg,rir  d  t  -— --^^^^^^^ 

report  was  true  tht  had  bt?       ^'  -^""Sregation  that  if  the 
«tm  standing.    S  Paul  tr'''  T'  "^^  °^  ■'  *'-  ■''  "as 

PHvilege-.faKol'i;L  nTmlS"  ".?"'  "^°"  "''^ 
magistrate,  big  with  the  .,m,n  ^  ^  P°'"P°"«  «hief 

discharge  himLm  prla  J"  l.,!'"'!"  "'  ''^  °'«^'^'  '«■«  '° 

«  Tell  his  worship7;rSey  :   '"01        "i''  °'  "'^  ''"°''^''- 

--.Oeorge.vesme£-:rhT:L;'rr2 
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Major  of  Shaftesbury."  When  his  moral  character  was  slan 
dered  b,  fierce  opponem.  fron,  whom  better  thing^ S  a" 
been  hoped  and  to  whom  I  grant  in  this  lecture  the  mecvTf 
my  stlence,  his  faith  rose  into  sublimity.  "Brother  when  I 
gave  to  God  my  life,  my  time,  my  all,  I  did  not  le  ve  my  repu 
at.on  out"  When  asked  how  he  would  spend  the  i„terve„Tng 
..me  ,f  he  knew  that  he  should  die  on  the  morrow,  he  answe  ed 
w.  h  the  same  cheerful  calmness.  "  Just  as  I  int  „d  to   l1 

o  clock  m  the  mornmg,  r.de  on  to  Tewksbury   preach  in  ,h» 

then  repair  to  Fr.end  Martm's  house,  who  expects  to  entertain 
me.  converse  and  pray  with  the  family  as  usual,  retire  to  m" 
room,  commend  myself  to  my  Heavenly  Fathe     lie  down  m 
re..,  and  wake  up  in  glory."    Surely  neither  legend   of  cCalS 
nor  annals  of  authentic  heroism  can  surpass  the  grandeur  a 
th.s  stmple  trust  in  God.    You  talk  of  heroes,  ifrgrworld 
renowned,  k.ngly  men.  men  of  colossal  fame,  who  have  fiM 
he  great  spaces  of  the  world  with  their  names;  men  who  he 
eaped  mto  renown  from  the  corpses  of  the  trampled,  or  cleaved 
the,r  stern  way  to  it  through  the  battle's  dust  and  blood    What 
are  the.r  clatms  to  his  ?    Look  at  his  brave  life  from  the  time  o 
.ts  devofon  to  the  Gospel.    See  him  as  he  loosens  his  Is ' 
upon  the  thmgs  he  loved  the  most,  mortifies  his  desire^Z 
honour,  spurns  the  lust  of  wealth  as  only  nobler  natures  can 
foregoes  the  endearments  of  social  and  the  delights  of  cultivated 
l.fe.     Mark  h.m  as,  little  in  stature  but  great  in  soul,  he" 
calmly  am,d  the  mob  who  burn  to  kill  him,  and  they  are  sub 
dued  at  h,s  glance,  as  the  manly  eye  can  awe  the  lion'into  fct 
See  h,m  as,  .n  conscious  integrity,  still  as  the  patient  stars,  "e 
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bids  slander  do  her  u-r^rc^  f^  ^  r         ,  .  ' 

sacrifice  to'  Go       th ''■:'*  T'""  "^  °'^"^<^  *«  -^"-st 

of  the  society  and  exhoZi  ,T  '  '  "'^  ""^'^  '"^ 

accurate  and  valdcolafr"       '°""'"''"  "'"S'^''  °»  "is 
oneortHe  first  Stt   fr^r '''rl'^ 'T "' ^^ 

growth  of  hon      1"    sftZ7lT  T"'""  '"^  ^^'^''"^ 
how  prejudice  changed     !       "^         '    ""'"''"^'^  '"=«  ^  "°™- 

hislovr^rd     and      ",  ':"''  '""  J°''"  "°--''  "-^ed 
_   "V  ng  words,  and  under  their  inspiration  went  forth  .„  .,• 

great  Moralist  had  stretched    ns  W  for  T  T"      "'  "' 
inteaectua,  evening,  how  .e^nder^::  iS^rat: 
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as  he  recalled  the  fine  old  man,  "  with  a  child's  heart  and  a 
seraph's  faith,"  realizing  his  notion  of  angelic  goodness,  and 
impressing  hmi  with  the  pang  at  parting  that  he  "  ne'er  should 
look  upon  his  like  again  f  and  finally  how,  in  perfect  peace, 
and  leaving  a  reformed  nation  and  a  flourishing  church  as  his 
monument,  the  good  John  Wesley  died  :  these  are  tempting 
subjects  for  enlargement,  but  the  inexorable  hand  moves  on. 

A  brief  estimate  of  some  of  the  more  noticeable  features'  of 
John  Wesley's  character  must  not,  however,  be  omitted.     Dur- 
ing his  life  he  endured  more  abuse  than  any  man  of  his  time, 
and  since  his  death  so  many  Daniels  have  "come  to  judgment'' 
upon  him,  that  he  has  been  credited  with  almost  every  fault  and 
virtue  that  can  be  named.  Many  failings  have  been  gratuitously 
ascribed  to  him,  and  some  from  which  I  am  by  no  means 
concerned  to  defend  him.  It  is  said  he  was  ambitious.  He  was, 
but  not  with  the  vulgar  lust  of  power  or  fame,  or  gold.  His  ambi- 
tion was  a  large  and  lofty  thing,  a  yearning  magnanimity,  like 
that  of  Moses— a  ceaseless  self-sacrifice,  like  that  of  Paul.     It  is 
said  that  he  was  enthusiastic.     He  was,  but  his  enthusiasm  was 
neither  a  wild  rant  nor  a  delusive  expectation  of  the  end  without 
the  means ;  it  sprang  from  a  passion  to  do  good,  and  was 
sustained  by  faith  in  God,— the  results  justified  him.     It  is  said 
that  he  was  arbitrary.     In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  was— 
for  never  man  was  born  who  exerted  more  influence  upon  other 
men ;  but  he  valued  and  used  his  power,  not  for  its  own  sake 
but  as  a  trust.      His  was  the  legitimate  influence  of  mind  and 
character;  and  was  neither  got  by  despot  force  nor  wielded 
for  despot  ends.     From  the  charge  of  credulity  he  cannot  be 
deemed  wholly  free,  but  those  who  consider  that  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  was  an  age  of  scepticism,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
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<ho„gh  in  no  excess  iJr!  ^  *°'"'''  """  ""=  ^l^^^^l- 

p-Lu  :«::■:;  :j:  rr/"vr  i?"  "■"^'  "-= 

sometimes  erred  in  judgment     ha  '  Jcl  '  "^''  "' 

worthy  ofhim  •  th.t  i-  °™  "'''"*'  ^e  chose  not  a  helpmeet 
"ly  oi  mm,  that  hisideas  of  theeduntinn  ^r  „ui  i 

severe  and  impracticable,  as  proved  bvhlT  "  '""' 

of  his  plans  at  Kings.o;d  sehool    .hat  h  ""  '''""'' 

sion  to  what  he  belie. -ed  to  be  the  Im  of   "  TT  """"^■ 
inconsistencies  which  he  wa.  nJ!         ,  '"'"'""^  '""^ '" 

gloriously  vindica  e  ,h'  T    ?       '''^"'°  '^<=°''^i'e,  and  which 
6         My  vmaicate  the  disinterestedness  of  his   i;f» .  ,., 

xciijdins,  and  it  is  a  manhood  of  loftiV^f-  h,..^       j 
truest  soul— human  inri  fi,«    r      ,  dottiest  type  4  nd 

Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour. 
Nor  paltered  with  Eternal  God  for  power  • 
Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumour  flow' 
Through  either  babbling  world  of  high  and  low  ; 
Whose  Ixfe  was  work-whose  language  rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life  • 
Whose  eighty  winters  freeze  with  one'rebuke. 
All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the  right  : 

Greatest,  yet  with  least  pretence. 

Foremost-hearted  of  his  time. 

Rich  in  saving  common  sense. 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime." 
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This  ««.W«>y  was  indeed  the  great  feature  of  his  character   to 
which  everything  else  must  be  referred  as  to  a  central  motive 
power.     From  the  time  of  his  entrance  upon  his  public  work 
he  was  a  man  of  one  purpose.     That  purpose  absorbed  him 
and  agamst  that  purpose  he  would  not  harbour  a  thou"ht  that 
was  disloyal.     If  ever  man  was  perfectly  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God  It  was  he.     He  was  a  "  living  sacrifice."    The  usual 
and  strong  mstincts  which  prevail  among  men,  love  of  ease 
fame,  wealth,  were  almost  trampled  out  of  his  soul.     Even  the' 
fondest  affections  were  crucified,  though  he  had  as  warm  a  heart 
as  ever  beat  in  the  breast  of  man ;  and,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
high  purpose  which  possessed  him  he  could  surrender  the 
dearest  friend,  and' expend  the  costliest  tribute,  endure  the 
keenest  pang,  and  be  unmoved  under  the  foulest  slander  with 
a  courage  which  to  us,  who  dwell  in  lower  regions,  seems  welj 
nigh  stoical,  and  which  we  must  breathe  the  upper  air  to  under- 
stand.     The  secret  of  this  self-control,  as  of  the  marvellous 
power  of  his  mmistty,  was  in  the  morning  hour,  which  for  many 
years  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  in  the  closet.     If  in  Luther's 
prayers  was  the  mystery  of  the  Reformation,  in  Wesley's  prayers 
may  be  found  one  explanation  of  the  great  revival.     He  could 
afford  to  be  calm  in  human  tumult,  who  had  memories  of  the 
lone  mountain-top  and  of  the  manifested  glory.     To  him  it  was 
a  necessity  to  be  in  earnest,  who  had  just  come  from  the  ford 
of  Jabbok,  where  the  strange  wrestler  had  striven  with  him  until 
the  breaking  of  the  day.     He  could  surely  calculate  upon  a 
blessing  to  whom  the  Lord  had  pledged  it  in  the  secret  place  of 

unbroken  and  any  arm  m  strength.    If  the  pulpit  be  po-verless 
the  churches  feeble,  the  truth  wounded  in  the  house  of  her 
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friends,  the  source  of  the  languor  is  here.  Let  the  closet  fire; 
be  bright  and  the  flame  is  sure  to  spread,  and,  like  that  which 
brave  Hugh  Latimer  saw  in  the  vision  of  his  martyrdom,  itsha'J 
never  be  put  out.  Give  us  the  men  of  prayer,  and  from  every 
hill  of  Zion  there  shall  be  baptisms  of  power  from  on  high. 

Wesley's  indefatigable  industry  has  already  been  noticed,  and 
when  we  consider  the  object  for  which  he  redeemed  the  time, 
his  frugal  and  conscientious  use  of  it  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired.      Incessantly    travelling,    constantly    preaching,    he 
conducted  an  extensive  correspondence,  dealt  with  cases  of  con- 
science, settled  family  disputes,  wrote  or  abridged  200  volumes, 
kept  himself  abreast  of  the  literature  of  the  times,  maintained 
his  classical  studies,  and  managed  the  whole  concerns  of  a 
society  which  numbered  at  his  death  more  than  70,000  souls. 
With  all  this,  as  he  once  said,  "  he  had  no  time  to  be  in  a  hurry," 
was  always  ready  for  a  visit  of  sympathy,  for  a  sight  of  a  fait 
landscape  or  a  fine  building,  for  a  cheerful  evening  or  part  of 
one  with  a  friend ;  and  now  and  then  for  recreation,  as  when  he 
listened  to  the  oratorios  of  "Judith"  and  "Ruth,"  and  "  The 
Messiah."     Do  you  ask  how  he  managed  to  have  this  wealth  of 
leisure  at  command  ?     I  answer,  by  his  practice  of  early  rising, 
by  his  methodical  habits,  and  by  the  patient  avarice  with  which 
he  hoarded  each  moment  as  it  flew.     Thus  he  tells  us  that  he 
read  "  History,  Philosophy,  and  Poetry,  for  the  most  part,  on 
horseback."     We  do  not  wonder,  by  the  way,  that  his  poor  steed 
so  often  stumbled.     Detained  in  Wales  because  the  tide  was 
over  the  sands,  so  that  he  could  not  cross  them,  he  tells  us  :  "I 
sat  down  in  a  little  cottage  and  translated  Aldrich's  Logic." 
His  mind  could  not  fail  to  be  stored  so  richly  when  he  thus 
diligently  fed  it.      If  a  man  will  pile  up  the  moments  of  life  he 
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will  be  sure  to  have  a  pyramid  at  last.  It  is  hard  work  washinT 
in  the  cradle  the  sand  of  the  gully-stream,  but  it  hath  dust  of 
gold. 

Wesley's  benevolence  was,  perhaps,  never  surpassed.     Beyond 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  and  clothe  him    he 
gave  all  he  had  in  charity.     There  were  no  bounds  to  his  gene- 
rosity save  his  means.     "  Two  silver  spoons  in  London  and  two 
silver  spoons  in  Bristol,"  thus  he  made  his  return  of  plate  to  the 
astonished  Commissioners  of  Excise,  "and  I  shall  not  buy  any 
more  while  so  manyaround  mewant  bread."  He  was  accustomed 
to  declare  that  his  own  hands  should  be  his  executors,  and  said 
in  print,  that  if  he  died  worth  ten  pounds,  independent  of  his 
books,  he  would  give  the  world  leave  to  call  him  a  thief  and  a 
robber.     Although  this  was  an  incautious  announcement,  made 
in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  yet,  as  his  friends  expected,  he  almost 
literally  kept  his  word,  for  when  the  silver  cord  of  his  great  life 
was  loosed,  his  chaise  and  horses  and  his  clothe,  were  about  all 
that  he  left  behind  him,  except,  as  has  been  quaintly  said    «  a 
good  library  of  books,  a  well-worn  clergyman's  gown,  a  much 
abused  reputation,  and— the  Methodist  Church." 

His  charity,  in  the  wider  sense,  was  as  remarkable  as  his  bene- 
ficence.  With  a  temper  naturally  quick,  as  is  perhaps  inevita- 
ble m  all  hvely  natures,  he  was  enabled  so  far  to  conquer 
himself  that  he  bore  personal  injury  not  only  without  anger  but 
mthout  apparent  emotion,  and  it  was  as  easy  for  him  as  to 
breathe.  Gathering  the  materials  of  his  judgment  from  his  o;vn 
transparent  goodness,  he  suspected  no  evil  in  others,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  make  him  think  that  any  had  intended  to  deceive 
him  Although  this  trustful  spirit  exposed  him  to  the  schemes 
of  the  designing,  it  sets  forth  in  beautiful  relief  the  guilelessness 
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migl..  well   avli  Id      '"""''   """"  P^--""°"  which 

c~  orcTir''^::,:'::^ "™";  "■-=  '"■•^"-^ 

unfriendly  critics  "hel.nH     .  """^   °^  °"^  °^  •"' 

refreshing  ,0  find  hilec  7'" '""''' «""""-"='"''"■» 

of  Bishop  Lav  "1^       H      '"^  ""^  '""^""^"'  f™™  '"e  hand, 

^■•3  CM  rn^;:cFrer^'^;Ltrr  c^  r  "^'  "'-'^ 

nettles  it  „as  ha  Mi        couM  IT;"'  "^  "''^'"^''"^^  """  '"« 

or  bal™  of  healing.     Henc    he    „?"'/"""  '"'""'  "°'^' 

n>ing.ed  with  the  '^o^r    Jntf  ^'S:  ??/' ''' " 

commends  and  publishes  the  life  of  Th.       ^       °^^°""'' 

r!an,  "whose  real  ni.,v        .7  ""''"""^^  F''™'",  a  Unita- 

on  .'he  TrinH/^Tr  "'""""'""«  "''  —-  "".ions 
it/     ne  says  Jie  dares  not  denv  "  anH  «      i 

'      <!»"'"  'h«  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  heathen  F,.  T    '  "" 

shall  be  of  the  manv  wl,„  .i,  n  Emperor  of  Rome, 

'he  west  and  ZTl  d  Int  i"r  '  f  "  "^  ""  -<^  ""^'^ 
iir.  •,   ,  "^"  '"  ^"6  kingdom  of  Ortrl  " 

circles,  and  whfch  l^t  a"/ ^  "''"'"  °^  ^°^'*' 
-.ected  them  as  the  compa^n! !  '£  wa  ks'lT  ^'  """ 
g.ve  them  his  blessing  and  some  smaU  t7fle  of  "    ""  "?,' '° 

■"^  pv/hiiiotcrrMSS'irr^^:  ^■■^  ^^'^ 
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record  h,s  observat.ons  on  men  and  .lungs.  ,o  silence  a  .rouble. 
some  opponent,  or  teach  a  lesson  ,o  some  refraco-y  l..|^ 
Thus  he  records:  "Spent  an  agreeable  hour  with  Dr  S    the 
greatest  genius  in  little  things  that  ever  fell  under  n,y  notice 
I  really  beheve,  were  he  seriously  to  set  about  it,  he  could  invent 

sly  h,t  at  the  glonous  uncertainties  of  the  law,  he  say,  •  "  To 
obhge  a  friendly  gentlewoman  I   was  a  witness  to  her  will 

ithhr^M'". """'''  '"■'■  '°  "^^  <^°e  Toby.     I  suppose 

stand  good,  but  that  to  the  poor  is  void  by  the  statute  of 
.mortma,n."     He  was  troubled  .y  a  visit  from  some  p         ded 

we  e  to  wa  t  till  t  was  done.  He  politely  shewed  them  into 
what  he  calls  a  "  tolerably  cold  room,"  a,vi  kept  them  twelve 
hours  without  food  or  i5re,  after  which,  he  says, «  they  q  Te« 

from  the  Lord,  that  he  was  living  in  luxury,  and  heapin.  up 

t  rtTHTH""''^    ""'  '""^  ""  "•«  ^-""-  betL,''a:d 
that  If  He  had  sent  her  He  would  have  given  /.er  a  more  p  oner 

message.     A  very  weak  little  man,  one  of  tVesleyrheZ 

Mtchael  Fenwick  by  name,  came  to  him  with  an  imploX: 

countenance  and  begged  a  favour,  which  was  that  as  Wes    C 

was  rev,stng  his  journals  for  the  press,  and  as  these  jou  ills 

some  chance  of  tmmortality.  Wesley  promised  compliance 
and  the  entry  appeared :  "  About  one  preached  at  Clayw' rth  "l 
th  nk  none  was  unmoved  but  Michael  Fenwick,  who  fell  fis, 
asleep  under  an  adjoining  hay-rick."    These  ^.  but  rindon, 
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It  marki  a  great  man  that  he  is  befnr»  i,- 

■"■fates  plans  upon  which  aft.r  !  '  ^«*'  ^"^  "■«  he 

difficult  to  name  a  ma    It  If '  '^"  •■""""■     ''  "°"'<^  ''^ 

^o-sting  goodness  .hrirS/"';,*^ ^  ^^P^etic  and 

en.erp„se  of  the  church  or  an  actSrm  o/T  "  """^''^  ^" 

»■!  acknowledged  good  at  worl-  »  "^  '^"'J'  ^<^"«'y 

auempt,  and  often  'i., 'a™  ^^^f  ^  ->.  --ch  he  did  no' 

toparallel.  You  talk  of  a  chea,  ore  ."'""'^'^"""'^^'"^^ 
^esle,  was  the  first  man  to  Irite'T  the  "T'''^"^'-  ^"'"^ 
for  gain  but  for  the  people's  benl     H  "'  '"''  *^'  "»' 

Grammars,  Dictionaries.  Hi  tori  s  Con       ";"  "'  ""'  P°P"'- 
-"ed  not  in  learned  leis  r  Tu;  in  ,r'™    '""^' ""^*^^ -"« 
"f«  of  the  age.     You  reLTe  S  th     t  '"'"™'=  °'*^  '^■'^-^' 
Though  the    "Jubilee  Memoria  -    if "  "^'''''^  "'^<'"^- 
name,  he  was  a  diligent  writer  i„,l       ,    "  • "°  ™^''"°"  "^  ^is 
century  before  the  Tract  Soei  f '""  ^^'^butor  half  a 

Strangers'  Friend  eocierwh    >  ""  '°™-     ^°  ^°''  ^-1  the 
-d  '!'e  alien  .    It  Zf  W       'rr"'""'  '"  *^  '■"-<^'- 
Ragged  Schools  ?   We.lJZZ  K  ""■     °°  ^"^  "^^''^^^  ^ 
'<^^-    Do  you  subscribe  to  wt""  f"  ""  «^™--t 
them  a  hundred  years  ago     ^'"  '         '"  '    ''^  ''''""''^^'^ 
you  see  the  sick  huddling  togel^^  rCo'T.  I'""'  "'"""'y  ^ 
"""  think  that  charity  haffurTishedl  '  ''"P^"^"^  8«tes, 

■■medicines  which  the^  a^e  oo  poor  t  T  T  *^  ""''  ^''^  "■- 
-ry  that  I  read  or  was  set  up  by  J  L  w"V  ''''  ''''  °'^P- 
--otonlyiumatte^ofrcti^e^t;:!-^^^^^ 
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he  future,  but  in  the  silent  revolutions  of  opinion.    Take  his 
••Pnnufve  Phytic/'  with  which  wits  make  merry,  and  which 
certamly  funny  enough  to  win  even  Niobe  from  h  r  tear!  bm 
compares  very  favourably  with  a  treatise  published  bu  ;  lit  le 

Iffens  ve  and  fr    V°  ""''"'  ""  =""°"^  "'^  ^-""^'  -"'-- 
mTaXn       H  '^^'™'°"1P--"P"°-  which  Wesley  disdains  to 
mention.      He  was  a  Temperance  advocate  when  Total  Absti 
nence  Societies  werp  nrrf     it„  t      „  iutaiADsti- 

that    "fo,,  !  ^^^^^^  Law  Reformer,  speaking  of 

that       foul  monster-a  Chancery  Bill,"  and  declares  that  he 
wll    'no  more  encourage  that  villainous  tautology  of  lawyer 
which  IS  a  scandal  to  the  nation  at  large  "     He  hrfflT   ' 
tlie  marvels  of  electricity  while  the  sceptiflorld  yet  ^  :;:'  " 
Franklin  s  name.     With  a  far-sighted  view  of  the  m  g„len 
capabilities  of  India,   he    spoke    of  it  as    "enslTved  to" 
company  of  merchants  "  while  Leadenhall  Street  :S  in  it 
glo|7.     And,  finally,  when  the  nation  was  only  half  aliv   to  the 
evils  of  slavery-when  Lady  Huntingdon  trafficked  inhla: 
nature,   when   George   Whitefield  held  slaves-John  Welv 
roused  himself  *  behalf  of  the  poor  trampled  b™dTme„' 
denounced  slavery  in  general  is  «fh«  c    ,,    ""^"^^"^ 

,  ,        .  ^         general  as      the  sum  of  all  villamVc » 

and  America,-,  slavery  in  particular  as  "  the  vilest  that^e::; 

present  1-r'  T"  ""''''  "''°  ^"'^^  '^'  ""^  "-"  of  °" 
present  philanthropy  and   privileges   are   the  result,   r.f  ,1, 

«  Shad        ,,,H  John  Wesley%roJecteXrh:  1^^ 

a  e?    If  you  decorate  the  conqueror  with  stars,  who  at  the 

he^d  of  his  gallant  armies  achieves  a  victory,  look  upon  the 

gutter  too.     If  you  reward  the  reaoer  who  o.tk 
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■mperfection  beautiful,"  but  w!v.      ,    *^^"^  "^Se,  still  i„  ;t, 

«;"-orbed  and  cal„,  i   ^hin  sTn  "'       1"  """^  '^^^-'  -'". 

Ti>u.k  of  the  elements  which    o    su"?   '""^  "^'""^  "»• 

greatness.     Fervent  piety  stronrr  .??       ""'"^"^  '°  ^oral 

P^ose  in  life,  rn^  di^in!"' '!"'  '"  ^°'^'  ^  -'f-sacrificing 

«">.chnever.ires,abenevo,e:;e:hlh:  '"""""^'  "  »<'-'^' 
-"  almost  perfect  control  over  "''"'"' ""'^^"""gh," 

abnegation  of  selfishness,  a  cathoHcT'   '"  ''™°^'  -"^^''^^ 
»y">pathy,  a  gentleman's  court^v  aln      '1  '""  "  ^"'''-"d^ 
'hese  things,  combining  in  at  L    / ''^''"'"'^ '^""'"S ;-« 
'vholeness  of  character  whLMhl'f;"''  "^'^  "P  ->  »«3tic 
'ook  at  that  little  old  ^^^^,^7^°"'"  "^^'^"--  *- 
at  a  brisk  pace  down  the  s^eet  nla    "  h'  .  """*'  ^^'"'"S 
h.s  manner,  "with  aquiline  no  eTn/^    I  ,""  ""^  ''"^^  '" 
hair,  and  clear  smooth  forehead  and   ^  '      ""^"^  ^^«'  ^"^er 
Go.  mark  him  well,  for  that  ^    3    "  """""^^  ^'  ^  '>"^'-" 
»ame  ,s  John  Wesley,  and  in  2     f    ""'^'^  "^  f-'^^  "nd  his 
deeply  studied  him,  "a  i^^  "   T^  ""  ""^  -"0  has 
better  man,  the  world  has  not ^1  ^  *'  ^'''■'^^  °f  God,  a 

And  now  for  one  P.t  „g "^^  "^n *^  '^^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^-l-'' 
'•^''°--     AH  the  past  is  ou^     J    !  'Z  "^  *"^  ^^^^t  me. 
■nay  not  walk  in  darkness     Tt.         'P'™<^0"  "ashes  that  we 
The  records  of  its  greatne  s  and        .    ~'  '""''''  '°  °-  own 
i-Pired  by  the  example  a  df^''""^  '"'''  "-t  we  may  be 

common  struggles  of  eve^;  day  ZT'^''  ""^  ■"^°"  '»  *« 

y    ay.     Brothers,  to  your  duty !    L^t 
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your  hves  show  .hat  the  heritage  has  descended  into  no  unworthy 
hand  Be  not  the  poor  pensioners  upon  the  bounty  of  the  past 
Be  not  the  gay  spendthrifts  of  its  riches.  Be  it  you:,  to  husband 
..s  resources  that  you  may  increase  its  returns,  so  that  the  legacy 
you  bequeath,  ennched  by  your  own  personal  tribute,  ma  be 
wealthier  than  the  portion  which  you  received.  "Give  ml 
place  for  my  lever,"  said  a  great  one  of  old,  "and  I  will  move 
he  world."    We  do  not  lack  in  our  moral  machinety  either" 

^2T  "'   /  "T'-   °'  ™''"  ^^^°""'  ^"'J  "■"i'^d  sphere  of 
actton,  considered  as  individuals,  most  of  us  may  be,  but  from 

each  of  us  there  is  shed  an  influence  which,  by  the  u;  of  aS 

erated  force,  will  gather  intensity  as  it  spreads,  and  will  tell 

upon  he  future  as  with  avalanche  power.     Ther   is  someth  ng 

^andly  temble  ,n  this  aspect  of  it  in  an  assembly  like  S 

Flung  upon  life,  unable  to  rid  yourselves  of  life;  compeUed 

whether  you  will  or  no,  to  wield  the  responsihilitie   of  life      '; 

charged  clouds  which  must  discharge  their  contents  eithe   in 

the  havoc  of  storms  or  L.  the  kind  weeping  of  the  summer  rlin! 

for  ever.     Oh  1  choose  the  good-choose  it  from  this  moment  if 

Zen'T  ""It""  ■'  before-renew,  if  you  have  already 

chosen  It,  your  high  and  grand  consecration.  I  would  fain  bind 
t  upon  you  by  a  spell  from  which  you  cannot  disenchant  your- 
elves,  and  under  whose  power  you  shall  pass  to  your  eternity. 

I  IS  done-surely  it  is  done.    You  ^m  be  the  Lord's  servants ; 

and,  for  His  sake,  the  servants  of  men 

toTtV  I  """'"  ''""""  '"  ''^  -<J  ^"1,  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  progress  which,  in  spite  of  all  discouragements 
IS  constantly  going  on.     R„t  ,h=, ...  : gements. 

-        -  "  i'^v^itaa  la  uuc  ICiQ  ieSS 
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because  we  cannot  see  it   fr,r  ti,,f 

Himmedbythe  fiin,s  of  se  nse  oV^de  H  ft  ''"""'"  ^^"  "' 
'fhere  is  a  lesson  for  ,„!!!.  ''^  "'^  '^"^  of  sorrow. 

those  intrep^ v<JL:  "w  ':  T'"  '""""'^<'  ^^P^™"-  <" 
ventured  int'o  the^  oT  upper y^'^^,  ^'^T'  >- 
experienced  as  they  ascendTff  r  •^''^y '«"  "^  "-at  "  they 
byandbytheyrecLS;^f''"^/P-fo«nd  repose," 

above,  with  a  clear  sky,'  a  d  Cid^H        ,'™""''  '""''S"' 
only  sounds  they  hea^  .^  thetrik  1 1°  ?"  T^'^  '"^ 
sounding  of  a  bell,"    Oh  <  rare  and  h      .v  ,         "'''  """^  "»* 
tossed  about  with  m^nyfelTT    "^"  ''^"^^^  '"°'  "^- 
hangoverus,andlo""^/l"'  "'P'^"^''  "^^  '"«  *uds  which 
and  hope  of  the    niri  1  "         '""""^  °'  "'^  •^''^  '    The  rest 
^^^  ear^h  behSdT  ^I  ^T  T^I^  ^'^''  '-- 
still,  to  Him-the  Master  who  w   chetW,?"'"'', "'  "'^" 
-our  fellows  whose  labour  is  donT-i      ^  ^T'  '""^ '°  '^"^ 
sky."    Though  to  us  down  h  ,        ,  "'"'•"'^''ght  with  a  clear 
'oar,  the  shrifk  of  d  s;^  The      T'  ""'  "  "'"  "'^  "^^^^^-g 
of  strange  sounds  w^  e  Jc;  '""'  ""*  '"  ""^  J-^- 
high  calm  silence  there  a^rh"  V  ?' ' '°  "'''"'  *'^°^^i°  the 
-hich  tells  of  t  e       ITpeed     f!   '*'''''''"^°^"'«  "»" 
Jy-bens  already  ring^J  f^e  :!o^^  ^^^1  V'' 

and  rear,  problems  oTeSte^' S  2f  ^^'^^  ""''^ 
solve,  mourning  over  newm,H.  "^  P""""  "'"  to 

snatched  from  the  midst  ofr'f  f^  °'  "^''^  "  ''"''  °n« 
great  work  is  done     ufabr        °'""'''*°"^'''*^'^"f^'^ 

a  King  Who  sits  assi:  dtf^\tr:'r  "^^^^^^-"'• 

waiting  an  expected  end     Jnf  f'^°"P''*«d  Purpose,  ar4 
P    '^dend,-grand  solutions  oflife  which  mate  all 
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Heaven  wonder,  and  stir  the  spirits  oi^T^Z^,.^       7 

of  the  sky.  '  eternal  re-umon 

Down  bemw,  a  sad,  mysterious  music, 

Wailing  from  the  woods  and  on  the  shore; 
I3ur^ened  with  a  grand,  majestic  secret, 

Which  keeps  sweeping  from  us  ever  more 

Up  above,  a  music  that  entwineth 

In  eternal  threads  of  golden  sound. 
The  great  poem  of  this  strange  existence. 

All  whose  wondrous  meaninghath  been  fouuA 
Down  below,  the  grave  within  the  churchyard. 

And  1       "r'  °"  '''  ^"""^  'ace  pale. 
And  the  watcher,  ever  as  it  dusketh, 

Rocking  to  and  fro  with  long,  sad  wail. 

Up  above,  a  crowned  and  happy  spirit, 
Like  an  xnfant  in  the  eternal  years, 

^^°;'^"^°-'"%ht  and  love  for  erer, 
Ordered  m  his  place  among  his  peex3. 

O,  the  sobbing  of  the  winds  of  autumni 

O.  the  sunset  streak  of  stormy  gold  t 
O.  the  poor  heart,  thinking  in  the  churchyard  : 

Night  IS  coming  and  the  grave  is  cold. 

O,  the  rest  forever,  and  the  rapture  I 

O,  the  hand  that  wipes  the  tears  away  I 
O.  the  golden  homes  beyond  the  sunset  f 
"•  ^^e  God-that  watches  o'er  the  clay  I 
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AND  SOME  NOTABLE  FLORENTINES. 

l^usy  streets  there  are  plaintiv.      1  **  ""^  ''^"'^  °f  "» 

Beneath  its  outer  life  here  r"°°''  °' ""'''  "'-'^ 
and  Passion,  Pity  a  d  wl  ^eTr^'  '"  ^''''  ^-«^«^^ 
daily  actors.  If,  moreover  i?\^  '■"*  ^°"'°'^'  "«  *« 
through  those  C^s £3  whi^T  '"^T' '"'  ''^'^'^^'^ 

asthey™ngthelL;fre;';t;™V     \T°'"^''°^ 
of  a  glorious  past,  0,  amid ";«  en  t^l       V'' "^'"°"'^ 

prophecy  of  a  more  glorious  futuriT'  *°"'  ^'*  "»* 
audible  and  strongX  voLetall  .'  "'  ''  '"""^^  ""^ 
inspire;  andaramble  thJo  ^the  "t 'T 't^°°'''^  " '° 
visit  to  its  shrines,  becon^esaonc   a  Profit     T     f  "'''  "  " 

With  this  intent  let  m.  .7  T        '^  ""^  ^  P'^asure. 

"ately,  was  the  Z^^^^^^^^  ^f^  -  -"at,  until 

for  situation,  affluent  i„annal7«,fSX/?-'^^^^^^^ 
»n  song ;  and  let  us  ^^ '  ^^^  renowned 

"Muse  in  hope  upon  the  shore 

Of  golden  Arno.  as  it  shoots  away 
Through  Florence'  heart  beneath  h,r  brid..s  four.- 
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There  are  some  pictures,  world-wide  in  their  reputation,  the 
first  sight  of  which  disappoints  the  eye,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
study  of  their  various  parts  that  you  grow  into  a  perceptfon  ot 
their  wondrous  beauty.     Of  such  is  Florence.     Its  river  ia  the 
"golden  Arno  "  only  by  a  strong  poetical  license,  and  its  narrow 
streets,  unfinished  churches,  and  massive,  prison-like  houses, 
look  sombre  to  a  stranger  after  the  artistic  symmetry  of  Milan, 
and  the  superb  palaces  of  Genoa.   Each  day's  sojourn,  however] 
lessens  the  impression  of  disappointment,  until  it  is  not  difficult 
to  emulate  the  Tuscan  enthusiasm  for  "  Firenze  la  bella."   The 
loveliness  of  Florence  does  not  consist  so  much  in  separate 
gems  as  in  the  exquisite  harmony  of  the  whole.    If  you  wish  to 
see  it  to  perfection,  fix  upon  such  a  day  as  Florence  owes  the 
sun,  and  climbing  the  hill  of  Bellosguardo,  or  past  the  stages  ot 
the  Via  Crucis  to  the  Church  of  San  Miniato,  look  forth  upon 
the  scene  before  you.     You  trace  the  course  of  the  Arno  from 
the  distant  mountains  on  the  right,  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 
winding  along  the   fruitful  valley  toward  Pisa.     The  city  is 
beneath  you,  "  like  a  pearl  set  in  emerald."   From  the  midst  of  it 
rises  Brunelleschi's  dome,  high  above  all  the  minor  spires  which 
flash  back  the  noontide  rays.     Hard  by  is  the  beautiful  campa- 
nile lifted  by  Giotto,  "  like  an  unperplexed  fine  question  heaven 
ward."  The  hill  behind  the  city  is  Fiesol^,  of  which  Milton  sings : 

"  The  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fiesol^." 

This  is  where  Milton  and  Galileo  met— neither  of  them  then 
blind,  but  both  heirs  of  such  darkness  as  only  purges  the  vision 
of  the  inner  eye ;  patricians  of  the  nobility  of  Genius,  whose 
meeting  was  grander  than  of  monarchs  on  some  field  of  the 
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FLORENCE  AMD  rw-c  „. 

Cloth  of  Gold      On  th  ' ^ 

-nctu.r,ofVano.brosXde,!iS."'  '''"'f  "'^""''"'''  '^  '"e 
so^e  twenty  mi,e.  ^.a/     V^H  7f "  °^ ''-='>  -^  pi„e 

Piiiar  of  Catiline,  and  the  maSicV  '  '''"°^"'  "'">  '"« 

A»  co.„„„  are  ■„  the  landslp  .//T,'""  ''°"  "'^  '^^  ^'-• 
The  hiUs  ,00k  almost  heatlt^^re,  o'"  ^"""l^^  "^  '"  '"^  -• 
cypress  blend  with  the  eracefi.l  '  ^'°'"'''•^  ^''ve  and  funereal 
The  hum  of  insect  and  !  e  rl  o":*  Ti  "'  "'^'^^  ^'"- 
voices  of  »en,  while  dome  towe  2'  Z.'"™'  "'"'  "^  ■"''"'e 
'he  quaint  bridges,  spires,  ^ces  "  d"  :'"'  '.'^  ^^""'^  "-' 
heavens  overhanging,  make  un  !      ^         ''  ^""^  ">«  <^'°''d'ess 

^ance  of  rapture!  u'^tatS  s^i  ifwrr  f"  '''f  '°  ^^^  " 
beauty  of  the  vision.  ^'  ^'"""^  ^^e  exceeding 

^'"irzVLrp^s'erhTvr"^'^^ 

the  markets  of  F,'soM  wl  hlw    1  "'""'"'  "'  ""'  "'"*' 
=>ge  being  not  slow  to  perceive  .1    r""™""'"'  'P'"'  "^  "'^ 
for  barter  on  the  moun^rsuLmt  K     "  ""^  '^''"  '■-"'«e3 
pursuance  of  the  wise  p  LtTf  he  t"  °"  ""  '"'"^  P""""  ^" 
after  ages  have  been  unaj^  to  ;!        '  '  ""'"^  "P°"  ''"ich 
•.ized  from  Rome.    The  dwlu  1'    7^'  "  ^''  ^"^^^'^  ~'o- 
d-llings  round  them.  Itts'^^^.f/''^'-'^- gathered  other 

for  accommodation  and  Z,!^^^ '° ''''^'  '"  ^°'"''^"^'  ""'^ 
earth  is  cleared  from  manv  n7  ^  cultivation,  also,  the 

"r  'he  kindhng  of  houS^sTnr  ''T  '  '^''^ 

unhealthy  become  fitted  for  the  hahS,-/°  "'""''   ''o™^^/ 

century  the  new  city  was  destrov  f ""      "'"•      ^"  "'^  ^'^h 

O^'^ogoths.    It  remlinrin:     ffl  f  ^T''  ^'"^  °^  '''^ 

years,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Chriem     ""     "'""'"^  '""^  ^^X 

grew  in  „umbers  and  influence  ItT';,   ^""  ""^  '™«  i' 

"^t — /,  Dwcuuse  oi  the 
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oppression  of  its  many  rulers.  Its  history  for  a  long  series  of 
years  is  but  a  record  of  the  alternate  triumphs  and  misfortunes 
of  GuelphandGhibelline,  Bianchi  and  Neri,  Cerchiand  Donati, 
—foolish  partisans,  who  fretted  for  supremacy  during  their  little 
hour,  and  heeded  not  that  the  city  languished  beneath  the 
sickness  of  their  perpetual  distemper  while  the  great  world  was 
moving  on.  As  we  read  these  stormy  Florentine  annals,  and 
remember  that  those  of  other  nations  can  furnish  p-  nilels,  it  is 
humiliating  to  think  how  long  great  nations  linger  in  the 
swaddling-bands  and  primers  of  their  childhood.  The  logic  of 
the  fist  is  a  very  juvenile  branch  of  study,  and  is  resorted  to 
only  until  boys  and  nations  become  wise  enough  for  the  logic 
of  the  brain. 

The  history  of  Florence  does  not  need  to  be  followed  until, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Cosmo  de  Medici- 
appeared  upon  the  stage.     He  was  born   on  the  day  of  St. 
Cosmo,  in  the  year  1389.     His  early  years  were  full  of  trouble, 
and  the  discipline  prepared  him  for  the  government.  He  learned 
in  captivity  and  exile  the  prudence  which  gained  him  a  fortune, 
and  which  enabled  him  to  wield  an  influence  over  a  distracted 
state,  admired  both  by  friends  and  enemies  for  his  consummate 
skill.     He  was  as  generous  as  he  was  wealthy,  and  as  moderate 
^s  he  was  powerful.      At  the  head  of  the  state  he  remembered 
that  he  was  one  of  the  people  ;  a  mighty  ruler,  he  had  sagacity 
to  see  that  the  stre-    ^    of  his  power  lay  in  the  discretion 
with  which  he  used  it ;  and  rmid  a  people  so  given  to  change 
as  to  be  proverbs  of  mconstancy,  he  held  his  position  until  a 
generation  had  faded  by  his  side.     He  encouraged  the  learned 
to  make  Florence  their  home,  for  he  had  that  prescient  wisdom 
Which  foretold  by  how  much  the  glory  of  letters  transcends  and 
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prophecy.  The  reb   s  1  Id  b'    V°  m  ''"'""  "'  ""= «'"  <" 
stand  that  they  "were   "^d  ,"'"''" ^"'^ ''™  "> ""der- 

-  .e  Had  ..  I  Jir/rX^^  K-  a,d  T"  ''' 
rival,  to  warn  hfm  fhnf  j,^  ^*       ■'^'naldo,  his  great 

reply  was  that  "  she  did  ilUo ty  so  t  "   "     "■"   "'  °"'^ 
his  own  return  fmm  k     •  u  °"^  ''^^  "^^t.''    After 

monks.    His  answe/was  .  "  [t  ^'b  tteTto  "'  "'  '  "°""  ^"'^ 

-ni.;twoyardsof.se.o,oLd2  :ilT.?''r'° 
and  It  requires  something  more  tn  .    "    '"  "=''"•  "  gentleman, 

play  ^vith  a  string  of  b  ads"  „  1  '  '  government  than  to 
from  bodily  infiLVtv  a„.  f  *"""'"  ^^^^^ ''^  ^ff^'^d  much 
would  depart  frolT'K,"     '^^°'"  .^PP^^^ension  lest  the  gIo,y 

illness  inLsSi  Itre"       '^'''°"^  ^^' 

them  in  the  way  o  it  .'and    '?  .'^  ''  ''"^'""^  '^^''^  "  '"S^' 
c  niy  oi  It ,    and  so  died  in  the  zenith  „f  i,v 

ieavmg  a  name  honoured  by  princes  »nH  P°"*'' 

the  proud  title  of  the  "Fafhrr  of  H    r    '"°^"'  '""  ^"^'""^'"6 
inscribed  upon  his  grave    H.  ""''^■"  "'"'^'^  '"^  ^"^ 

authority,  but  standT!!!'  !  T  "°  '"'«"  °^  '"^'^  "'^er  oi 
ticular  sf  r?to  race  w  o  k  °"'"'"^  '"'^'"'^  "  "  "'"ght  par- 
heavens.  H  show  d  JoT  ^^  ^  "  "  ""'  ""'^  '°  ^'^^^p' - 
be  empire  in  one  lomiand""  '7''""^'  """""'  '"^^^  "" 
that  wondrous  "mi  y  of"  Me7  ;""'  ""  '"^  '"°""<^"  °' 
a-SeJs  Of  theircity  th^^  30":::; i^yi:: ^^  "  ^ 

There  Cm    yt^!  ~  ^'^^^^"'  ='"^  ^™^''"-- 
/  conspiracies,  of  course,  and  the  rnl^rc  «.,^ 
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not  equally  competent,  but  Florence  became  a  power  in  Italy 
under  their  auibitiouj  rule.     Their  memorials  are  seen  every- 
where ;  in  the  pala-;es  where  they  dwelt  \  in  the  magnificent 
galleries  which  they  founded  and  enriched ;  in  the  Mausoleum 
which  contains  their  dust,  and  sets  forth  their  virtues  as  with  a 
marble  tongue.    Arrogant,  indeed,  is  the  conception  of  this 
splendid  sepulchre.     The  walls  are  covered  with  the  richest 
Florcntme  mosaic,  tiie  roof  of  the  dome  is  embellished  with 
frescoes,  and  the  shrines  profusely  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.     Here  are  the  urns  and  cenotaphs  of  six  successive 
Grand  Dukes,  whose  ashes  are  in  the  crypt  below.      Nowhere 
in  the  world  can  be  seen  such  pomp  of  marble  piled  upon  the 
grave.     These  Grand  Dukes  were  inferior,  both  in  address  and 
excellence,  to  the  citizen  princes  of  the  earlier  time,  of  whom 
alone  we  think  when  we  speak  of  the  greatness  of  the  Medici. 
Cosmail  Vecchio,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  and  his 
grandson,    Lorenzo   the  Magnificent,  assume"  proportions  of 
grandeur  which  dwarf  their  lesser  kindred. 

Of  the  character  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  it  is  not  easy  to  speak, 
so  conflicting  is  the  evidence  upon  which  any  opinion  must 
rest.  His  detractors  are  loud  in  their  censure,  his  admirers 
indiscriminate  in  their  praise.  An  air  of  romance  attaches  to 
him  and  his  doings,  through  whose  brilliant  cloud  one  can 
hardly  see  him  as  he  is.  Judged  by  the  light  of  his  age,  he 
must  have  been  one  of  the  Anakim,  alike  in  the  faults  which 
were  charged  upon  him  and  in  the  qualities  which  add  lustre 
to  his  name.  Born  to  a  noble  destiny,  he  leaped  forth  to  meet 
it,  as  a  war-horse  scenteth  the  battle.  Called  to  power  while 
yet  unripe  to  wield  it,  he  gathered  wisdom  from  the  ready  brain, 
and  hope  out  of  the  boy's  heart,  and  by  his  prudent  enthu- 
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siasm  became  the  man  (bTftTiZr^T^  

practised  diplomatist  he  h-,A  ,u  , ,  '™"°"'  "^  'he  most 
daring  soidier.  Cr  t  n  h  s  ol,'  "t""  ™'°"  "'  "^  --' 
friendships,  and  Jll    '   '^      '''  *"'  '™^  y^'  ^'^■'"'y  in  his 

Fiung  up'o;  a  j:  r™  d°  rf"^'  ^-'^  "'^  --*• 

he  was  a  munificen't  pattoT^Ae  te™  '^-^  '"^''  °^  -"' 
legend  or  occult  discoverv  o„H  ,  "^  '"  ^^''^  SoWen 

unti.  it  became  the^Jr  nheT ^^  ^'^  f  ^  '"^  --«' 
"  city  of  the  violet  crovn  "  ""^'"'^  "™'  °f  <he 

his  family,  and  drea  VH  V     u        "'"'"  "'^  ^aggrandizement  ot 

-de  Flolce  a  c  Hf  ;i  :\r' -1  r °"  ^""-^"^'  "^ 
ordelight,  so  that  he  seemed  to  ri,  "f "'.°"''-''  ^  g"den 
commonwealth,  and  was"fo  '  ""'  '^'  "=^  "^  'he 

'he  friend  and'counsX'T-L™  ''  ''T'''"'  ^"^ 
consummate  address  he  rl    r.  ""™'  '"°°''-     ^^i'h 

conspiracywhiehl^aLstsS::,  -rLrr"  ''^  "^  ^ 
his  eloquence,  the  whole  citv  to  hi.  \?'°"'f '  ^"^  "O"  over,  by 

concluded  peace  with  the  King  '    ^ole  "  'i'^  ''''^^^^^  "« 

courted  the  clergy,  strengthened  hLSfbTa,?      '  ""  ''°''^' 

nobles,  obtained  diplomatin  „i  .•  ^  ^''-ances  among  the 

a  son  in  the  Roman'cr Le  '  'c";    1  °*""^'^^'  =■""  "=«' 

yet  fourteen  years  old      Htnubl      r       °'""'^  '''"'''''•  "°' 

Now  he  endowed  a  rnoZ^TTrZ^T''''''''''- 
a  fortress.  Now  he  startl^H  ,i       -rT  '  """"^  garrisoned 

now  he  caused  it  tTwondri  '"'"'''"" '°"""'''''^' 
Singled  freely  with  thl  p ie^rrr  '^^°"°"-  «« 
his  pay  and  at  his  bidding. '  To  day  he  l'"  '"■""'"*  '" 
to-morrow  he  will  n.esid^  t  ■  P™'  "^  University, 

outwardly  to  the  C,         ,  tt  3 a^"' H  ^"''"-     "^  "^'^ 
Phiiosophy  Which  threatened  ::  I  U^triri"'  "'! 
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All  Saints'  Day  by  a  festival  in  honour  of  Plato,  when  that 
"  Attic  Moses"  furnished  at  once  liturgy  and  gospel,  and  received 
intellectual  homage  which  was  little  short  of  idolatry.   In  counsel 
he  was  acute,  and  in  execution  prompt  and  resolute.      He 
delighted  equally  in  the  play  of  wit  and  the  play  of  children, 
and,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  that  union  of  the  stronger  and 
lighter  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  the  full-orbed  character 
of  a   man.     His  incessant  anxieties  told  too  early  upon  his 
constitution,  and,  like  a  sword  so  keen  that  it  cuts  through  its 
scabbard,  the  fire  of  his  soul  consumed  the  tabernacle  in  which 
it  Avas  ordained  to  burn.     In  his  44th  year,  when  the  preposses- 
sions of  youth  are  commonly  over  and  the  infirmities  of  age 
are  yet  afar,  when  the  speed  of  the  spirit  is  not  that  of  the 
breathless,   when  the  eye  can  look   calmly  forward,   nor  be 
dazzled  by  a  broad  sweep  of  vision  —he  was  called  to  sicken 
and  to  die.     Leaving  Florence  for  his  country-seat  at  Careggi, 
he  wasted  through  some  months  of  suffering,  "  now  comparing 
himself  to  Lot  in  Sodom,  and  again  to  Orpheus  leaving  his 
Eurydice  in  hell,"  borne  down  somewhat  by  the  ingratitude  of 
the  people,  burdened  somewhat  by  the  meniory  of  sin,  and 
giving  vent  to  his  feelings  sometimes  in  plaintive  song— as  in 
the  following  stanzas,   in  which  he  breathes   out  his  soul's 
wistful  desire. 

**  Go,  devout  soul,  enjoy  that  sacred  fire 
Which  plenteous  mercies  in  the  heart  inspire  ; 
Whither  the  shepherd  bids  thee  haste  away, 
Hie  thee  submissive,  and  his  voice  obey. 

*'  Or,  if  awhile  thou  weepest,  and  with  sighs 
Art  scattering  seed  upon  a  barren  soil, 
Cherish  thy  holy  madness,  it  shall  rise 
In  fruit  eternal  to  repay  thy  toil. 
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"The  people  have  devised  vain  things,  but  thou 
Sjt  still ;  to  Jesus  hearken  ;  let  them  say 
What  lists  them  ;  harmless  is  the  tumult  now- 
At  home,  in  Bethany,  thy  refuge,  stay." 

As  his  illness  increased,  his  physicians  administered  pearls  in 
solution,  and  mixtures  of  amalgamated  jewels  as  if  to  f     i 

^:£:t'^'^  is,  after^ii,  ^rj:^:^:^^ 

received  the  viaticum  with  all  humility  on  the  x.l.  a     •/ 
conressed  .0  Savona.o,a,  who™  he  .:^^^ 2:^ 
h.m,  and  shortiy  afterwards  passed  away       Manv  !L     A  2 
there  were  portentous  omens  about  the  iime  oTh'^  ^' 

'hat  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the Mt    It' ^^  ^ 
l.ghtn,ng,  as  if  in  token  of  disasters  that  were  to  follow    Shrlwd 

Which  connects  the  ^^tnntjrirr-:?^^^^^^^^^ 
arUrCderrdtr^oe^rt'^^T 

Florence  wept  over  him  wH,!.  °°  '™"'"''  ^''"^ 

faults  of  his  perlon  ™  "  ;  f  .^^"'"^  =°™^'  -"d,  despite  the 
^^.^^  person  an.  of  h.s  family,  glories  in  his  memoir 

There  is  not  a  picture  nor  a  statue  in  Florence   of  ,„ 
reputation,  about  which  the  reading  „„hr     '  °  ™''^'  °'^  ^"3' 
sufficiently  informed       T         1^  v    •  ^  "'^  "'^  '''°''"  '^  n°t 

an  end  JtaS  h:..  .^l^!  ■'"''"''-"•  "-fore,  and 


withal,  to  lead  you  through  the 


rich  galleries 
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the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  palaces.  The  latter,  which  is  now  the  palace 
of  the  King,  owes  its  erection  to  Luca  Pitti,  a  wealthy  Floren- 
tine, and  a  great  opponent  of  the  Medici  family.  The  Palazzo 
Strozzi  was  formerly  the  largest  and  richest  in  Florence.  "  1 
will  build  a  palace,"  said  Pitti,  "large  enough  to  hold  the 
Strozzi  in  its  courtyard."  Before  its  completion,  however,  he 
had  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  and  it  was  finished  by  other 
hands.  Inferior  in  extent  to  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Louvre,  those  in  Florence  are  probably  the  richest  in 
the  world.  "Here,"  to  quote  from  one  who  has  entranced 
thousands  by  his  eloquent  words,  "  in  their  beautiful  and  calm 
retreats,  the  ancient  sculptors  are  immortal  j  those  illustrious 
men  of  history  beside  whom  its  crowned  heads  and  harnessed 
warriors  shew  so  poor  and  small,  and  are  so  soon  forgotten. 
Here  the  imperishable  past  of  noble  minds  survives,  placid  and 
equal,  when  strongholds  of  assault  and  defence  are  overthrown, 
when  the  tyranny  of  the  many,  or  the  few,  or  both,  is  but  a  tale ; 
when  pride  and  power  are  so  much  cloistered  dust." 

There  is  one  picture  in  the  Pitti  gallery  which  ought  surely 
to  be  in  English  hands.  It  is  an  authentic  portrait,  painted  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  said  that  the  sturdy 
old  Roundhead,  heedless  foi  the  moment  of  that  Puritan  humour 
which  objected  to  the  imposition  of  hands,  shook  the  artist 
roughly  by  the  shoulder,  and  threatened  him  with  severe 
displeasure  if  he  dared  to  make  the  portrait  one  whit  handsomer 
than  the  man.  And  there  it  is— the  stern,  rough  face,  with  a 
world  of  energy  latent  in  the  mouth,  and  gleaming  from  the 
deep-set  eyes  j  with  every  blotch  and  wart  upon  the  counte- 
nance which  Nature,  or  hard  usage,  or  scrofula,  or  excess,  had 
placed  there ;  a  face  which  requires  the  jack-boots  and  the  bufi 
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jerkin ;  which  seems  as  if  if  wc^^aa  u  ' " 

than  in  St.  James'  ■  and  vet  If  T"  ''  ''""'^  ^'  ^aseby 

through  seam  a^d'    car  1  ca^  T  "^'  ^ ''"""■ '"  "'  ^'^ 
shrined.    It  „as  a  ~V      T°''  '''  ""^  '"''"^  ^°"'  't 

Duke  of  Tuslyand        s  Tth       """'"'"  '°  "^  ''""'^ 
that  it  should  no?  lend  t  '."'^"""«^  "^  ""  "o^-  it  is  a  pity 

-.— „d^;^-::— 
e.eTce:S::JrJrthf''^^■------ 
possesses  one  fn  a  strant  X  if       r^"  '""^""^"  '^"'^ 
be  susceptible   it  ^TT.t      '[  "".^  l-^*"  ""demeath  the  eye 

M  -tL  b^  rsii'iSe'^^rr  r?.  -  -»e 
a^t^  L:r set-  i-r  ^-  ^^^^^'^i 

died  £/izal>e^A  Barrett  nm...   ■        i  '    ^^""^  ^^^^^  and 

ioined  the  ^cienceTa  fZ  :t:tCiHt'r  "^  ~ 

not  heip^ondeSXtri^^^^^^^  ~'"-"  ^  ^"'^ 
appealed  to  us  from  our  ^^at  ome  ^  .7'" '*"" 
centu^rwe  are  but  beginning  to  learn  .h!ri'  "'"^teenth 

the  sword,  and  that  those  whoT^!  '!''"" ™^'''"'^^" 
to  us  its  many  toned  musil  Teavl  wor.h  "^  °"''''  """  ''"^ 
who  spill  its  heart  out  on  t  e  sLreJ's"  Tf"  "''"  *°^^ 
blood.     All  honour  to  Aorence  for  h  """'  *^'<'  <^f 

g^atitude,  and  all  honour  t  I  gl:Tu  "'°°  "'  "^^ 

wept  over  Cowper's  n-av^  fr„l  J  ^  '  ™®  "'°"'an  ""ho 
'he  "Cry  of  the  ChS  '  and  7 k"™"""  '''"'  ""^''^  '°'^^ 
.ou.  the  lessons  of  Aur^:'!.:;;;""  '"™*'  '"'°  *^  ^'^^ 
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Among  the  charities  of  Florence  there  are  two  which  are 
noticeable;  one  because  it  verges  on  the  ridiculous— one 
because  it  approaches  the  sublime.  Close  under  the  shadow  of 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  there  is  a  unique  asylum,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  under  the  will  of  some  spinster  of  the  former  time. 
It  is  an  asylum  for  cats.  Here  foundling  cats  are  taken,  and 
distressed  ones  sheltered.  Supernumerary  cats  are  saved  from 
the  Arno ;  all  proper  cat  courtship  is  promoted  within  reason- 
able limits  ;  and  aspiring  cats,  anxious  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
are  provided  with  suitable  situations,  in  which,  as  the  advertise- 
ments say,  "salary  is  not  so  much  an  object  as  a  comfortable 
home."  Oh,  poor  human  nature !  If,  sometimes,  from  our 
weaknesses  our  strongest  principles  of  action  are  born,  as  the 
oak  from  the  trampled  acorn,  how  often  are  our  best  instincts 
warped  to  folly,  and  our  virtues,  by  their  own  devious  energy, 
become  objects  of  derision. 

Turn  we  from  this  eccentricity  of  benevolence  to  look  at  one 
of  the  noblest  charities  of  Europe.  Driving  through  the  Piazza 
of  the  Duomo,  I  was  met  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  funeral 
procession.  The  coffin  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  and 
they  who  bore  and  they  who  followed  were  dressed  in  long 
monastic  robes  of  black,  with  crape  hoods,  masks  concealing 
the  face,  into  which  holes  were  cut  for  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
This  was  the  "  Compagna  della  Misericordia,"  which  has  exist- 
ed  in  Florence  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years.  It  is  said  to 
have  had  a  mora!  origin,  for  it  was  established  from  a  fund 
created  by  fines  for  profane  swearing,  imposed  upon  themselves 
by  the  porters  in  the  cloth  manufactories  of  the  city.  Gradually 
it  assumed  vaster  proportions,  until  it  grew  into  a  corporation  of 
honour,  and  the  most  distinguished  citizens  were  proud  to  enrol 
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themselves  in  its  band      Thp  „•»„  ;,  j-  • ,    ,  .  ' 

.he  members,  of  whom  .hJeLr  0^::':  i""  ''""^-  ^"^ 
d.;iy  dut, with  an  the  disciple  oTLC:'ur^^r  T' 
IS  to  carry  the  sirk  fn  i,«o  •.  i    ,  ^  ^"^^'"  office 

refuge,  an'd  the  ,  °  to  bS  *;!" ,'°  ^^  P'-  of 
Panile  is  caHed  the  ^^l^^  V^^t  T  ""T 
services  are  needed  and  nf  th.  "^  "^^^"^  t^^^^ 

i-ehea.ats.„rS'ro?^il";~J-_J^^^ 

a"  othe/engagem::  li^r,!S^^^     '^°""''  ^^ ^ 

::f'^--"'>.--i'hsta„Lgrhrd^^.us  r  T^^^^^^ 

entines  raise  the  hat  pnH  fKo      -r.  "duress.     ihePlor- 

''Misericordia"pa  L  ,  *h  '  ""ir""'  ^™^' '"'^'>  *e 
when  there  was  s'u c  Vet^eTas  b  "'\""'"''' '"  '^^  "^^^ 
guests  at  the  banquet,' IT  fk'  W  t" ''"T '° '^^™  "^'^ 
humblest,  as  a  helper  in  this  work  of  merr  Wh  T  If  "" 
tion  at  once  of  the  sweetness  and  of  .h  ^°  '""'''"- 

Through  all  change  of  J  "I;  a„i^' ;  ™"°"^'"^  ^^^''-'X ' 
while  the  sky  has  been  H.T.r  "'"  ""^  ''='"  °f  "ob'es, 

-en  dishonour::  s  iri^rteirnir  "- 

governments  which  seemed  so  stable  and  *  f!  "^"'""''^ 
c.ty  have  been  alternately  on  the  cre^'anH  I  ""''  °'  '"^ 
waves,  this  institution  has  sur  td-Hk  "'  \  '•"''  °'*^ 
«ea,  flinging  its  white  ligh^  acrosT L  w  ,  '^  f'"'  '"  '^  ''""^ 
howled  about  it  in  furv  anrt T  ,.I  ''  """'^h  the  waves 

-e  »  pressed  he-aS^^LXr fr" o^  l'^?""" 
ful  to  think  that  wherever  ru  •  .•     •  ^^'  ^^  ^^  ^eauti- 

or  corrupt  manif^lrthttr:  t  '°"'  ^^^" '"  "-'=" 
-e  other  world,  has  fir^/a  ^if^J.  T^'^.  ^^ 
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Whosliall  despair  of  a  world,  however  fallen,  when  ''  one  touch 
of  sorrow  can  make  all  men  kin."  We  may  not  substitute 
charity  for  godliness,  but  there  is  room  for  the  Divine  love  in 
the  heart  which  has  been  touched  by  the  human ;  and  there  is 
more  than  poetry  in  that  exquisite  Arabic  parable  which  Leigh 
Hunt  has  crystallized  into  verse  : 

*•  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  may  his  tribe  increase  ! 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  with'n  the  moonlight  in  his  room — 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  full  bloom — 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou  ?  "  The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  all  of  sweet  accord. 
Answered  :  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.** 
"  And  is  mine  one  ?"  said  Abou.    "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spake  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men. " 
The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light. 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blest. 
And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem 's  name  led  all  the  rest." 

One  of  the  sacred  spots  which  no  stranger  in  Florence  should 
omit  to  visit  is  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  where  are  grouped 
the  cenotaphs  of  the  illustrious  dead.  In  this  "  temple  of  silence 
and  reconciliation,"  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence,  lie 
or  are  commemorated  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history 
of  the  fair  city.  Alfieri,  the  sweet  poet,  Lanzi,  the  historian  of 
the  arts,  Raphael  Morghen,  the  engraver,  Aretino,  the  illus- 
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moment  of  enforced  recantation  startled  7  T  '"  "'^ 
condemned  him,  like  thunder  oittf  11  ''rt'^  "'^  ''"* 
his  tablet  here,  whose  "Decame„n"  ^^  ^°^=««i°has 

Italy.  Here  also  bv  ,,  ''!^'""°"  '^  """ong  the  classics  of 
Perituated  th^l^  y^ol'  »  j^."^";^  "obleman,  is 
charged  upon  him    as  tZ  T  ^^'^'''^vell,,  who  has  had 

number,  JNicco,o\::HtVrC;o7^^^^  "'""''  '^""- 
Macaulay.  "we  have  coined  a:^  epXt  o^aT  "'""''"  '''' 
•>-  Christian  name  a  synonyme  f  ^ev  1 "' "  H       7 ' 

mourned  by  the  three  sister  arts     4/^,  ^'^  ^^°' 

Painti„g-is  the  tomb  of  Mich  r/n^'""^'.  «™'P'"-.  »d 
^een  chosen  by  himself,  thatwhiSoit  'f  '^  "^^^ 
open  it  might  be  in  si^ht  nf  fi,       '°  ,''°'*"  "^^  "le  church  were 

also  the  remorse  uSd^Fr  "'"^  '^''''"''  «- 
about  a  stranded  wr' ct  00  late  hi?"'  ^"^'""^  '"^^  '"«  '""^ 
.-^ante  a  monument,  so,;er;t  Lfarve^r"-^  °' 
■nsp„-at.on  and  a  solemnity  as  you  tread  t^  J  "  ^ 
beneath,  while,  all  unheeding  of  th  feet  w\  .  '  "'''"""'' 
them,  these  great  hearts  lie  still   Em  r'     h  ''""''  ''"''' 

graves  somewhat  too  long  Her  nfol  l!  '  ^"'"^  '"'°  "'^''^ 
land ;  it  is  some  four  hundred  ^  ^"'  '"^'"^  °"'  °^  ">« 
one  vanished.  Is  ^^/tTe  L?  '"^  1^^'  ''''«''*-^'' 
so  enamoured  of  her  Zj  ^^"'^'"P'^'y^   I^^he 

imitate  their  .1^2  wh^"'  ^'  ^^  "^^  "°  "^-^  '° 
way  to  freedom,  wiU  he  etr'be  comlir^- "  T  '''''  '''" 
but  the  poet's  pensioner,  wiih  a  mstm"'"  T  '^  ""°  "''"°"' 

-am..heseme„o;cun„4^;ra:rsLrt:rfr 
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gods  of  her  glorious  former  times,  can  their  successors  ever  be 
sens,  or  men  degenerate  and  lazy? 

"  Oil-eaters,  wUh  Jarge,  live,  mobile  mouths 
Agape  for  maccaroni. " 

Oh !  it  were  to  desecrate  the  sepulchre  only  to  wail  upon  its  mar- 

It  ,,  '  "^tu"""'  *'  ^'^^  ''''™  ^«  ^"'^"'b  our  manhood 
J.th  theirs.  They  loom,  large  and  solemn,  upon  the  sky,  not  to 
dwarf  our  stature,  but  to  show  us  to  what  bigness  we  mav  grow 
Confessors  witness  that  the  holy  seed  may  follow     It  is'for  th. 
bmh  of  heroes  that  the  martyrs  bled,  and  that  the  conquerin. 
human  angel  standeth  in  the  sun.    Thermopyte  were  a  rash 
nnpertmence  ,f  Sparta  be  not  free.  He  who  swea,.  by  Marathon 
must  fight  for  Athens,  if  the  leaguers  threaten  or  the  Medes 
surround.  The  dead  but  oped  the  door  through  which  the  living 
were  to  pass  to  valorous  deed,  to  enterprise,  to  victory.     If  we 
ourselves  would  not  shame  an  ancestry  that  is  honoured,  w. 
shall  haste  forward  with  their  memory  to  speed  us  on,  that  so, 
when  we  have  borne  our  age  yet  nearer  to  the  paradise  it  panteth 

frlT,  .  "''  ''""  "°'^'^  °"  °"  sepulchres,  and  evoke 

from  us,  as  we  from  our  fathers,  the  inspiration  of  the  immortal 

Modern  Florence  is  not  backward  in  her  recognition  ol  the 
memory  o,  Dante,  and  this  is  a  name  so  illustrious  that  we  ma, 
not  pass  .t  hastily  by.  In  the  narrow  Via  Ricciarda,  a  marble 
slab  over  a  modern  Gothic  door  tells  you,  "  In  this  house  wal 
Ahgh-en  bo™,  the  Divine  poet."  In  the  cathedral  is  his  portrT 

del  Podesta,  which  has  an  ancient  chapel  of  its  own,  there  is  a 
fresco  by  Giotto,  which  with  Vandal  barbarism  was  covered  with 
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side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  a  slab  let  LL  h 

-ribed,  "  Sasso  di  Dante,"  ^bere ^  was  wont      '"^'^"'  ' 

Top     "!r^'i"f^''*l"'^'^J'^i'- out,  turned 
To  Brunellesch.'s  church,  and  pour,  alone, 

The  lava  of  h.s  spirit  when  it  burned. 
While  some  enamoured  passer  used  to  wai 
A  moment  in  the  golden  day's  decline. 
Witii  '  Good  night,  dearest  Dante. '  " 
And  in  the  centre  of  the  Pia77P  of  c     .    ^ 
May.  .865,  si.  hundred  yeraftLhrhr^'  "  "^  "*  °' 
wherejust  before  hecameimothel^  theF,  ^"^°"  "^-P°' 
was  proclaimed,   his  statue  w.T  !"■'"""""?"•"'<= 

banners,  and  s^lvoe       tnnln     „T  ?"  "^""""^  "^ 

people,  by  the  king  of  a  f^elVn  '•  T  °    '"  '""'"^'^^•" 
in  the  Florence  which  Z  *^  °"'  '"""^'"^  ^'^  <=°"« 

wen.  At  the  time  he  t  r?""'  ""^  '"^^"^  "^^  '°"S  and  so 
become  a  con^^  iT^The?  ""  '°™'  "'"^"^^  ''^'^ 
within  its  walls.  Few  .WerS  ""'  '^°'°°°  "'^'"""^ 
but  for  the  imestinrsrtfes'ht  .''"''' ^^'"'"''"'''^"d 

c.i.bed  to  well  s  uCoi  i  rr  "^^r^  "-- 

>n  the  aspect  of  affairs,  in  a  past  of  trln  V  !  ^^  ""* 
present  of  tumult  and  iooe  to  fi  ;°"  ^"''  ''^""''' '"  '^ 

patriotism  and  .Z.^w2  T  '  '°"*'"'  '"^^'"^"°"  ^''^ 
passion,  which  ^d  hi  J^  tl:  W '"^  T,^'  ^'  '^"  ^™"' 
song,  he  had  no  room  for  m  a„t  at  '  "''""  *"<^ 

Ouelph  partisan  rode  in  he  fore  fronf  fT't'  "'  ""  ^"""^ 
-ed  counsellor  when  victlitarita 2  SS.  t  ^^at    • 
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was  h.s  reputation  for  wisdom,  even  in  early  life,  that  he  was 
nominated  to  many  foreign  embassies,  and  indeed  it  was  during 
his  absence  on  one  of  these  that  the  wheel  of  fortune  turned  his 
adversaries  uppermost,  and  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  podesta  within  forty  days,  and  pay  a  line  of  8,000  livres    The 
charge  against  him  was  that  he  had  resisted  the  pacific  mission 
of  the  French  prince,  to  which  was  added  an  unwoithy  innuendo 
that  he  had  misused  the  public  money.     We  can  fancy  the  high 
souled  scorn  with  which  he  would  treat  an  accusation  like  this. 
Failing  to  appear  at  the  summons  he  was  declared  a  rebel  and 
banished  from  the  city  for  ever.     Then  began  those  long'  and 
regretful  wanderings  which  ended  only  with  his  life,  and  which 
caused  him  to  lament  over  the  bitterness  of  the  bread  which  is 
eaten  at  the  table  of  a  foreigner,  and  the  weariness  of  the  feet 
which  travel  up  a  patron's  stairs.    The  celebrated  Can  Francesca 
received  him  at  his  court  and  paid  him  honour :  but  the  iron 
had  entered  into  his  soul.     It  was  the  fashion  to  have  buffoons 
and  jesters  in  the  prince's  pay,  and  the  more  license  and  auda- 
City  they  exhibited,  the  greater  was  the  courtier's  relish  for  their 
company.     The  Duke  said  to  Dante,  "I  wonder  that  these 
buffoons,  who  are  so  grossly  ignorant,  should  please  us  and  be 
so  much  beloved,  while  you,  who  are  reputed  to  be  so  learned 
tail  to  win  our  love."    The  reply  was  bitter  and  bold  :  "  Your 
grace  would  not  wonder  if  you  consider  that  friendship  is  always 
based  upon  similarity  of  disposition."   After  some  years  an  offer 
of  recall  was  made,  but  on  degrading  conditions  which  Dante 
indignantly  refused,  and  after  the  failure  of  a  negotiation  on 
behalf  of  Ravenna  with  the  Council  of  Venice,  his  mortification 
induced  an  illness  of  which  he  died,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  age.     There  were  many  considerations  which  hindered  the 
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early  popularity  of  his  unrtc     i^r      "  ^^  ' — 

while  i.s  mos.  Lgic    cLl  we      r-  """  '""^'^  ^^''d  P-'^r 
The  poet  h.,d  ming  ed     o  In?      7  '"'"''''  """"^  "«••"- 

though  an  orthodox  son  of  .he  Church  h  '"'""'="  ''=='"'^^" 

her  error.     Hedenounced  he  sal    o  'o/;"  ""'"'""'''■■=  '^ 
and  was  an  «nmistakeable  fo    .o  .h?,  ,"' '"'"'S™*^"- 

Pope.     It  sounds  hke  an  utta„c    of  t'T   '°"'"  °'  "-^ 
represents  the  Church  as  one  wh.ch'  '^''  "'''"  "' 

"  H  l^!?  '"°  8°™™™"  llial  ill  assort, 
Ha«,los.  her  f„„,i„g,Me„  ,.,„„,„ 

And  .here  herself  and  burden  much  defiW.- 

Buf^re:;;t;ro":-':S'^^  ^  --^-^  •"  --  ^  ^-•<^ 

throne.     ProfesL^ts  le    ^^^^^^^  to  the 

Italy  to  expound  the  '  DivL  Col^",  "^^^^"'-f «  of 
rarely  err  on  questions  of  .«,nw  .  "'"•  ^he  people,  who 
submitted  to  them   is   o„e     v  '  'I  '  "''^"  "^«  """'er 

delivered  their  verlt  Of  ^p^v!:;'  '^^  unders,..,d  and  ,eel, 
Italian  was  henceforth  as  Z?  7  ^         ^^™'«='"^'r  of  modem 

-d  with  the  remorse  of  g^ril!"";"" '  '^"'  ''=">'  -^• 
truth  and  of  religion    T,     ,  "^  *"■"  ^'  '^'  "^^rd  of 

his  country's  freeS "po, r:!^"''^  '"^  P™"^-'  ^^ 
the  Treasury  1    He  scorned    ^  '"'^  °''  ''""^^  °"'  <"" 

dust  of  their  defilemersl     """"  ""^  ^''"^'=''  '''"  ""at 

have  been  empannl^d  /  Sri'^dT  T'  ''''  '''' 
him  free  from  sordid  stain  S,„  .  /  "^  '"''  P'-°"'«'>'«d 
ot  his  life  have  beenl'o" urnt  rd^ii'-'-S'-  »^  -ile 

".Hand  can  learn  the  secret  Of  gran:Sttii:JI,n:t^ 
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a  world  to  witness  his  acquittal  or  his  triumph  by  and  by      Not 

only  did  powers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  gather  to  do  honour  to 

the  man  whom  both  had  formerly  decried,  but  the  memory  o< 

Dante  had  an  ampler  atonetnent  still.     On  the  day  when  the 

first  charter  (afterwards  shamelessly  withdrawn)  was  given  by  the 

Grand  Duke  Leopold,  the  people,  bright  with  such  new  hope  as 

can  kindle  only  in  the  eyes  of  freemen,  gathered  by  thousands 

to  welcome  the  charter  of  their  liberty.     But  where  was  their 

trysting-place?     Not  on  the  broad  Cacine,  dedicate  to  fashion 

and  pleasure.     Not  in  front  of  the  palace,  laden  with  recollec 

tions  of  many  an  illegitimate  Caesar.    Not  by  the  Loggia,  where 

stand  superb  the  masterpieces  of  stone.     None  of  these  were 

sacred  enough  for  the  solemnity  of  such  an  occasion. 

*'  Not  there  !  The  people  chose  still  holier  ground ; 
The  people,  who  are  simple,  blind  and  rough, 
Know  their  own  angels,  after  looking  round. » 

They  met  by  Dante's  stone.  The  earliest  charter  of  the  modem 
hberties  of  Tuscany  dated  from  the  seat  of  Tuscany's  most 
illustrious  exile  as  if,  on  that  spot,  hallowed  alike  by  the  memo- 
nes  of  his  rapture  and  of  his  banishment,  it  was  meet  that  they 
should  shake  hands  with  Freedom. 

Turn  we  to  another  shrine.  In  the  Via  Ghibellina  is  the 
Palazzo  Buonarotte,  the  house,  the  veritable  home,  of  Michael 
Angelo.  It  has  been  preserved  inviolate,  and  much  of  the 
furniture  is  as  it  was  in  the  artist's  time.  Here,  in  a  snug  little 
closet,  are  the  table  at  which  he  used  to  write,  his  inkstand,  his 
sandals,  the  sword  which  he  took  on  his  journeys,  the  crutch- 
handled  walking-stick  which  he  daily  used,  notched  with  strong 
iron  ferules,  to  prevent  his  falling  on  the  slippery  pavement; 
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many  of  his  original  drawings  ;  the  r^^oAA^^^^^^^ZTTT,: 
sketch  for  h,s  greatest  work,  "The  Ust  Judgment -^t'an" 
graph  correspondence  with  VfttaW,  r  i  '  ^"'°" 

ture,  chiselled  before  he  wis!  teS'r''  '-"  "'"""■ 
John  of  Bologna,  his  fav  lepupH  wh^f        -f '?  '^ 

most  faithful  likeness,  and  -vhich  sh^l^   V  ,~"^'<'^'«<i  '«« 

Torrigiani's  jealousy  ;ave  him  an  J  °'''"  °°"^  ""'^'^ 
intoalmostilpable'crmZ'-^^:^^^^^^^^^^ 

whom  one  of  his  biographers  descrits  1  <  ^^  ""' 
unparalleled  in  sculpture  a  oerfect ,.  ^^  ^  P^'"""& 

and  a  divine  ^..J  Hrwrstrttr.elfTf '^ ''"^'• 

teach  him  ^^^^:::::izzr:'r'^''''''''"' 

The  astrologers  had  cast  the  nativ  tv  of  h         '  ^'""-"^'on. 
and  had  predicted  for  him  ^at  dtrini      T"^  ^''°""°"'' 

restrained,  even  bv  Darenf.i  .  7  ^'^^>''   *°  ^^ 

« ,^Jz  iiirr  :::i:: -J -■"■"' 

of  ^     .  cncerea,  and  scrutmizini?  the  worU  nf  *h^ 

students,  paused  before  the  easel  of  M'  I        /^'^^  °^  ^he 

.our  leave,.,  said  he  to  the  m\r:Lrtis^rhfo:;S 
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garden  of  St.  Mark.     Will  it  accord  with  his  views?"  "Ay" 
was  the  significant  reply,    "  think  ye  the  eagle  does  not  ken  his 
eyrie  ?  '    When  the  stranger  left,  Buonarotti  asked  of  those  near 
hnn  who  the  noble  was.     "  Do  you  not  know  ?  »  they  asked  in 
astonishment,   « it  was  the  Duke,  Lorenzo  di  Medici."     « I  was 
not  aware,"  the  proud  youth  replied,  "but  henceforward  we 
shall  know  each  other."    The  death  of  Lorenzo,  after  three 
years  of  friendship,  affected  the  artist  so  much  that  he  retired  to 
<:aprese,  brooding  over  his  loss  until  he  became  misanthropical 
but  was  softened  at  length  by  the  tender  preachings  of  nature,' 
and  by  the  wise  patience  of  the  healer,  time.      Pietro  di  Medici,' 
Lorenzo's  unworthy  son  and  successor,  was  one  of  those  feeble 
prmcelings  whose  rank  is  so  much  larger  than  themselves  that 
theu:  small  souls  crouch  behind  it.     Though  his   taste  was 
corrupt  and  his  manners  overbearing,  he  had  just  wit  enough 
to  know  that  a  great  artist  would  be  an  acquisition  to  his  court. 
Hence  he  invited  Michael  to  return,  and  lodged  him  in  the 
same  apartments  which  he  had  occupied  in  the  time  of  the 
Magnificent.     His   estimate   of  his  guest,   however,   may  be 
gathered  from  his  recorded  boast :     "  I  have  two  extraordinary 
persons  in  my  house;  the  one  a  Spanish  running  footman,  who 
IS  so  rapid  on  foot,  and  so  long  breathed,  that  I  cannot  get 
before  him  when  riding  at  full  speed ;  and  the  other  is— Michael 
Angelo."    It  was  in  this  character  of  patron,  and  perhaps  to 
humble  the  genius  which  was  getting  somewhat  too  manly  for 
the  palace  serfdom,  that  on  a  winter's  day,  in  the  Via  Larga,  he 
bade  him  carve  a  statue  in  the  snow,  and  as  he  watched  the 
mighty  worker  at  his  toil,  laughed  his  paltry  laughter  from  the 
palace  window.     For  three  days  the  statue  was  the  admiration 
of  Florence,  so  grand  and  sharp  were  the  proportions ;  on  the 
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fourth,  the  ''^^^^^'^\n^^^h^I^^^^^^^^~^  " 

not  easy  to  divine  the  motives  vvl,il  b  led  Z771      ' '' 
consent  to  the  humiliation.     Perhaos  17  "''°"'  '° 

father  threw  a  present  haloroun^the  1^"""'  °'  ""  ^''^ 
was  conscious  of  power  and  wonH  '""•    ^'*^P'  ■"= 

'ines  that  genius  ifnot  ^ZT^T^l^Z  lat  ''r 
create  ,ts  forms  of  beauty.    Perhaos  he  fl  ™''  '° 

the  future,  and  "read  a  wrot  in '/  ^^  T  "f  S^'^-'"'" 

f-ytheworldofscornwhichl     ;Lr£   Jr  ^" 
eye,  just  lifted  from  its  Derishfna  i.k  ^    ^^^  ^°''^'* 

the  balcony  where  the  P^ce  Jftc^^^^^^^^^^^      ^'7 ,^  ^'^^^  ^^ 

"^^  ^^tched  the  people's  enthusiasm. 
I  thmk  thy  soul  said  then,  I  do  not  need 
A  pnncedom  and  its  quarries,  after  all. 

For  ,f  I  write,  paint,  carve  a  word  indeed, 
On  book  or  board  or  dust,  on  floor  or  wall, 

Ihes         skeptofGod,whotakethheed 
That  not  a  letter  ofthe  meaning  fall 

Outlastmg  therefore  -.M  your  lordships,  sir  J 
So  keep  your  stone,  beseech  you,  for  your  part 

To  cover  up  your  grave-place,  and  refer 
The  proper  titles.    I  live  by  my  Art ! 

The  thought  I  threw  into  this  snow  shall  stir 
Th,s  gazing  people  when  their  gaze  is  done  ; 

And  the  tradition  ofyour  act  and  mine. 
^V  hen  all  the  snow  is  melted  in  the  sun. 
Shall  gather  up.  for  unborn  men,  a  sign 

Of  what,  the  true  princedom;  ay,  and  none 
Shall  laugh  that  day,  except  the  dnmk  with  wine." 

There  was  a  school  of  virtuosi  in  Florence  whn 
weaiy  of  decrvin^  rnnf.^  Florence  who  were  never 
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years  upon  it  before  th<^y  would  allow  it  to  have  any  excellence 
at  all.     Michael  Angelo  taught   these  gentlemen  a  practical 
lesson.     He  made  a  statue  of  a  Sleeping   Cupid,    which    he 
stained  to  represent  it  as  antique,  and,  having  cut  off  an  arm,  he 
procured  its  burial  in  a  vineyard,   and  its   discovery  in  due 
course ;  and,  when  all  the  works  of  modern  artists  were  pro- 
nounced  to  be  trash  in  the  comparison,  he  quietly  produced  the 
arm,   and  covered  the  critics  with  confusion.     Returning  to 
Florence  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Rome,  he  had  to  contend  with 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  the  sculptor's  palm.     The  contest  was 
on  this  wise.     There  was  a  huge  block  of  marble,  which  had 
been  embossed  by  Simon  da  Fiesol6  for  the  statue  of  a  giant 
but  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt,  and  the  marble  had  Iain 
neglected  for  years.     Leonardo  was  asked  to  finish  it,  but  he 
declared  it  to  be  impossible  without  additional  material,  because 
it  had  been  irreparably  injured.     Michael  Angelo  took  Iiold  of 
the  marble,  thus  marred  in  the  hands  of  the  designer,  and  at 
his  bidding  it  grew  into  a  colossal  statue  of  David,  with  a  face 
of  perpetual  youth,  and  the  firm,  lithe  limbs  of  the  athletic  shep^ 
herd  boy.     Not  only  did  he  require  no  additional  marble,  but 
it  is  said  that  he  left  some  of  his  predecessor's  work  untouched, 
so  that  it  was  a  common  Florentine  saying,  that  Michael  Angelo 
had  raised  the  dead.   Soderini,  the  chief  magistrate,  who  deemed 
himself  bound,  in  his  official  capacity,  to  patronize  art,  and  who, 
perhaps,  imagined  that  criticism  is  at  once  the  most  enlightened 
and  the  most  condescending  form  of  patronage,  said,  as  he ' 
looked  at  the  statue,  "  The  nose  is  too  large."    The  artist 
mounted  the  scaffold  with  a  chisel  in  one  hand  and  a  little 
marble  dust  in  the  other,  and  pretended  to  work  upon  the  face, 
letting  the  dust  fall  as  if  he  were.    Shortly  he  turned  about 
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"  How  is  it  now?"     « Exrpll^^nf "  ,  ~~ 

given  it  life."    The  crWc  !.  ™'      '  ''"'''  "  ^"^  ""« 

as  good  as  most  criticism.  Soderim's  was 

On  the  accession  of  Julius  II.  to  the  Panal  Ph  •     ..•  . 

approved,  and  the  Pope  ordered  In!'  "^"'S"  "'='' 

Revise  .He  be.  „eans  L    S.h   l^^  °;  3'?  V^^'-.  - 
Gallo,  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  thrj  '''^'-     ^"" 

His  Holiness  that  such  »  T  ^"^"'  ^^P-'esented  to 

-rthy  of  it.  at  .he  sal  tr"r;t"^"'r  '  '''''''  '"^^  - 
old  church,  and  that  an^  Z2!TV  ''  ^'''''  ^'^  ^ 

•'"'Min,.     The  Pope  hs^trr^Xd^lt'^r'^"^ 
arose  ,n  his  mind  to  rebuild  St   pJ  ,      ""'  "'^  P'"P°'^ 

origin  of  that  wonderf  1  edifice      hi   ""'  '""^  *'^  ^^^  'h<= 

for  a  hundred  and  fif^^Usmf    '''^  ''°"^"<*  ^'^'^'^ 
causes  spring!    Whafrell   "^""'S^^^' ^^^^^'^  from  tiniest 

«^e,  likeasL  spXTo^tdT T^  ^^''-^^ 
would  startle  you  to  h.  ,  m    L  ™''''  ''"^  sand  1     It 

Keformation.C  mai   t    1'  f' "'  ^"»'^'°  "^'«^"  *"« 
explain  them  as  you  mal  "1,""'^'°'^™  ^''-''  °f  Vauses,  and 

■"ent.  The  mon'me^  denlnn''"  ""''''" ''"'^''^  ^  — 
-g  buildings  are  all  o  pooT  „  .hltT"  ^"-^-  ^he  exist- 
on  purpose.  Money  is  r^ed  to  . XheT  Z""  ''  '"'" 
■■eplen,sh  the  exhausted  treasurv     r  77  "''^'"^  ^"'^  '" 

the  money.  Tetzel  the  «?  l-  ^"'^'"S™^<=^  ^^-^  ^W  to  raise 
-^^^  travels  intrLt;"  ^  7^^  '"  '"  ^^^ 
startled,  p,-oies.s^  .enrchcf  *^"""    L"*^'  « 

■        ""''  '•  ™"v^'rted,  becomes  a  witness. 
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girds  himself  for  the  battle,  shakes  the  world.     And  so  Michael 
Angelo  began  the  Reformation. 

Upon  the  later  years  of  this  great  man  we  may  not  longer 
dwell.  His  paintings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  establish  his  fame 
as  a  painter.  His  conspicuous  share  in  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's  assures  his  architectural  reputation.  His  works,  as 
Maste  ve  Ordnance  in  Florence,  are  monuments  of  his 

engineer     ,  oKill.     Plis  sonnets  shew  a  refined  and  tender  soul, 
and  no  small  mastery  of  the  art  of  poetry.     Sculptor,  painter, 
architect,  mechanician,  poet;  unparalleled  in  some,  in  others 
holding  his  own  against  the  loftiest ;  excellent  in  all  j  living  to 
enjoy  the  wealth  which  his  labour  had  earned ;  unable  to  rid 
himselfofthe  flattery  for  which  he  cared  so  little;  the  stern- 
ness and  jealousy  of  his  earlier  years  mellowing  with  the  deeper 
study  and  the  firmer  faith ;  not  unloved,  although  Venus  some- 
how dropped  out  of  his  horoscope,  but  receiving  the  homage  of 
beautiful  and  gifted  women.     What  crown  could  you  put  upon 
a  destiny  like  his,  except  that  «  which  fadeth  not  away  ?  "  Add 
to  his  other  names  the  name  of  Christian,  which  there  is  reason 
to  believe  you  may  lawfully  do,  and  you  have  one  of  the  highest 
styles  of  men,  second  only  to  those  whose  lives  have  been  a 
grand  self-sacrifice,  or  who,   after  years  of  unrewarded  labour, 
have  got  the  glory  of  the  martyr's  grave.     Michael  Angelo  lived 
through  a  pilgrimage  of  ninety  years,  and  then,  in  his  will, 
committed  his  soul  to  God,  his  body  to  the  earth,  and  his 
possessions  to  his  nearest  relatives,  adding  that  he  died  in 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  firm  hope  of  a  better  life. 
His  own  words  will  fittingly  close  this   endeavour  to  recall 
and  exhibit  him : 
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Sculpture  and  painting!  rival  arts  I 

^    ^«  can  no  longer  soothe  my  breast 
Tis  love  Divine  alone  imparts 
The  promise  of  a  future  rest. 
On  that  my  steadfast  soul  relies  — 

My  trust  the  Cross,  my  hope 'the  skies 

In  the  church  of  San  Marrn  i"o  fK«      i  •   ^ 

ARO^  spoke  in  thunder     „  the   h'  "''"''  ^*^°''- 

in  which  he  „o.e,  :  t ;     SL^^orn™  '^  '''  "" 

the  reference  to  th     .!  P"^'''  "'''<^''  ^^ould  omit 

cierence  to  this  courageous  martvT  for  the  tnith      t    . 

generation  after  the  ashes  of  John  Hu  s  h!d  W  ^       " 

waters  of  the  Rhine    h^  .       i,  ^"  ^'ven  to  the 

"'  luc  K.nine,  he  was  bom  at  Ferrara      H« 

steeped  in  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Ph>TT\  '  '^"''^ 

the  masters  of  Grecian  phiCh,  ^r.^roaT^'^' ^ 
In  early  life  also  he  entered  a  Vi.^-  •  ^^  Itahan  song. 

other  men  of  ardent  ^2:Zl^rL^'^ 
disappointed  in  a  monastic  life     w  ?  '  ""^  "^^ 

devorion,  Christian  fellow  hp  the  r  a  T';' '°  *"'  ''"^"''''"S 
wMch  the  cow.  and  .hi tloL  r  Z  ,  tTd  ^  "/'r"'' 
passions  intensified  by  their  profess7!r  """^  ""'^ 

'he  chapel,  and  wor.dliness  ^    1;^''°"'  '''"^"  '" 
novitiate  he  entered  upon  priest'    ordi  T  "  '""'  '''''' 

hood  of  the  monastery  felt  that  the  re     ;  .        "'      '  '''°*^" 
reflected  honour  upon  his  ode    tK      '        '""  °'  """^^  J=™™« 

preach. and heacco^^^^ngreSyediltrrr  "'  "^^''^  '° 

at  Florence.     The  congSTw'aTn'  mtt  a^dM  h" ^"^° 
pectation ;  but  he  deliverr^H  i.,-        .•       ^^°"^'  ^"^  high  m  ex- 

'nashri.;uncu,.iv:t::x"i::r::;::-"S'-^'- 


style, 
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so  that  in  a  few  days  the  thousands  had  dwindled  down  to 
twenty-five,  and  he  vowed  for  the  present  to  abjure  the  pulpit, 
saying  "  I  could  not  have  moved  so  much  as  a  chicken ;  I  had 
neither  voice,  lungs,  nor  style."     He  felt,  however,  that  the 
Divine  gift  was  in  him,  and  like  Demosthenes,  he  spared  no 
pains  to  acquire  the  power  of  commanding  speech.     Hence  in 
four  years  more  we  find    him  again  in  Florence,  named  by 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  Prior  of  San  Marco,  no   longer  an 
ineffective  preacher,  but  a  master  of  the  tribune,  and  of  the 
hearts  of  men.    The  lecture-room  soon  became  too  small  for  the 
multitudes  who  thronged  to  hear,  so  he  lectured  in  the  convent 
garden.     Florence  had  by  this  time  become  both  a  commercial 
and  a  collegiate  city,  and  it  was  a  motley  group  which  the  friar 
gathered  around  him.     There  were  merchants,  scholars,  priests 
and  princes.     Here  might  be  seen  the  Bohemian,  privileged, 
above  others,  with  the  eucharistic  cup ;  there,  the  cultured  but 
sceptical  adversary  of  ecclesiastical  pride.     Here  would  be  the 
enterprising  Lombard,  there  the  zealous  Wicklifiite,  and  yonder, 
looking  askance   at  the  gathering,  some  wary  stranger  from 
Rome  j  and  as  the     ^1  spare  form  of  the  monk  stood  forth, 
with   the   sky   for  the      iof  of  his  cathedral,   the  rosary  foi 
his  chancel,  and  for  his  n.      se  the  sweet  breath  of  a  thousand 
flowers;  and  as  he  thundei       out  his  denunciations   of  the 
corruptions   of  the   Papacy,  ai.     the  godlessness  of  the  new 
philosophy  into  which  many  of  its  adherents  had  recoiled  \ 
every  one  felt  that  a  power  to  control  and  to  command  abode 
in  that  emaciated  frame. 

As  superior  of  the  convent  he  was  thrown  into  a  new  relation 
towards  Lorenzo ;  this  relation  became  at  first  an  embarrass- 
ment and  then  a  cause  of  quarrel.     It  is  difficult  to  exonerate 
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Savonarola  from  the  charge  of  incraliturle     ^t^^A        , 
revolted  frotn  being  the  DuK-s  S      L  "    XTT^' 
so  regarded  became   a  morbid  one,    nd  indue  da     tS 
discourtesy  towards  his  patron  which  was  as  ZrlJ 
^o,d  and  u„,ove„.    San  Marco  had  beeTbui  t  ^ythe  Me^i^iT 

o  a  position  of  prosperity,  and  even  of  grandeur      Snvnn      i 

—  „.s  indebted  to  Lorenzo  forhisintLtSntoZ^^^^ 
and  for  the  office  which  gave  him  all  his  power      Th. 
respect  which  would  have  been  .racefin        ,  "'" " 

visi.  to  Lorenzo  when  the  rPriortl  iLLri'"  'V 
refused  to  go.     "Who  elected  me  Prior  God  o   r  °" 

Of  course  the  monks  said  God  "  Zn  tocZ^T'" 
tl-nks,  and  not  to  mortal  man."  Th^Duk  1  •  ""  ''" 
ciliate,  sent  some  valuable  presents     Th«t'  '°  '°"- 

received  and  coarsely  alluded  r..,^         Savonarola  coldly 
bark  to  defend  his  m'ast  r's  ho    J  an  '  iTVj  "'"  ^'"'"^-^ 
eries  to  ,uiet  him  by  throwingtrirn'e'o^a  mlTr  "^t    " 
dog  just  picks  it  up,  drops  it  on  one  side,  falls  Tbl^i'J'""' 
and  bites  the  thief"    Lnr^n,.,  barking  again, 

.>okethesewords,andcX.d;LCmrth"'T'''°'^ 
This  irritating  collision,  however  was    oln/^K  '^'""^"°"- 

untimely  death.     On  his  deatrbe" L  IveTh/m  '.  '"'"""' 
cal  mark  of  confidence  by  sending  for  f  ,         ""''i"'™- 

to  his  own  confessor,  "for""  h"    "fd  ,  r  h™"""'"  '"  P"^"™« 
-•i^ous  except  him."    u  .'^ ;,  j  .^^  ^  f^^  -ther 
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the  monk  insisted  upon  three  conditions  before  he  would  absolve 
the  dying  man.  First— a  spiritual  one,— that  he  should  exercise 
a  lively  faith  ;  second— a  pecuniary  one,— that  he  should  restore 
whatever  had  been  acquired  by  unlawful  means ;  and  third— a 
political  one, — that  he  should  loose  Florence  from  the  Medicean 
yoke,  and  re-establish  the  republic  as  of  old  Lorenzo  promised 
the  two  first,  but  demurred  to  the  last,  shrewd  enough  to  see 
that  to  give  such  a  promise  was  utterly  out  bf  his  power  j  honest 
enough  to  refuse  to  disinherit  his  children  of  the  authority  which 
the  State  had  conferred  upon  his  family ;  and  manly  enough, 
even  with  the  death  dews  on  his  brow,  to  protest  against  politi- 
cal conditions  of  salvation,  and  to  shake  loose  from  the  intoler- 
able tyranny  which  would  gag  the  departing  spirit,  and  hide 
from  it,  beneath  the  cloak  of  a  spurious  patriotism,  the  Cross 
of  an  insulted  Saviour. 

After  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  SaA'onarola  entered  with  holy 

boldness  upon  that  wider  career  in  which  we  may  follow  him 

with  admiration  almost  kindling  into  rapture.    A  preacher, 

famed  for  eloquence ;  a  prophet,  stern  as  Ezekiel  in  the  inspired, 

or  Cassandra  in  the  fabled  canon ;  a  vigorous  reformer  both  in 

church  and  state ;  a  legislator  among  distracted  counsels ;  he 

seemed  to  be  possessed  with  the  great  idea  of  destiny,  and  went 

on  his  course  heedless  of  discord  or  danger.     He  knew  that  it 

was  impossible  to  speak  as  he  had  spoken  without  gathering 

against  himself  a  rancorous  opposition,  and  the  hatred  of  that 

relentless  enemy  which  dogs  its  victims  to  the  death.     "  Do 

you  ask  me,"  he  says,  "  in  general  what  will  be  the  end  of  the 

conflict  ?     I  answer,  Victory  !     But  if  you  ask  me  in  particular, 

then  I  answer  Death.     But  death  is  not  extinction.     Rather  it 

serves  to  spread  abroad  the  light."    His  own  mind,  though  it 
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had  largely  freed  itself  from  errors  of  morality,  was  still  and 
indeed  always,  bound  by  superstitions  of  doc.riLe.  He  stood 
among  the  ages,  midway  between  two  great  periods,  orpha-,  of 

Ood  Whtle  behmd  him  was  the  thick  darkness,  and  before 
lum  the  glonous  morning,  he  lived  and  died  in  the  gloaming 
w.th  d.m  .deas  of  truth  and  power  which  it  was  never  given  him 
nniy  o  comprehend.  Hence  sacramental  efficacy  and  persona. 
tniM  m  Chnst ;  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  and  pretension  ,„ 
an  .mmediate  revelation ;  the  profoundest  humility  and  the 
most  marvellous  fanaticism,  alternated  from  his  lips  and  in  1 

Under  his  influence  the  reformation  of  morals  in  the  citv  was 
wonderful.  Monasteries  became  pure,  the  churches  ZZ 
H,s  was  no  Ash  Wednesday  denunciation,  following  upon  a 
permitted  carnival.  The  carnival  itself  was  restrained  in  it! 
excesses  and  religious  entertainments  were  publicly  given  to 
which  the  masses  of  the  people  thronged.      Eighf  Luslnd 

called  The  Children  of  Jesus  Christ."  They  attended  service 
m  procession,  stood  by  little  portable  altars  in  the  streets  on 
feast-days  soliciti.,g  the  offerings  of  the  people,  and  we  L" 
house  o  house,  begging  for  immodest  pictures,  and  vaniti^  ™ 
apparel  or  furniture,  which  were  given  up  to  them  to  bedest  Jed 
On  the  last  day  of  Lent  there  was  a  grand  and  genen.1  burlg 

which  was  filled  with  combustibles,  and  on  the  steps  of  which 
nsmg  to  the  apex,  were  the  motley  vanities  which  we^t  be 
given  to  the  fire     Latin  and  Italian  poems,  music-books,  cl, 
lutes,  pictures,  faUe  hair,  looking-glasses,  wigs,  beard.., 
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chcqucr-boards,  cosmetics  and  pcrfuaics,  all  were  devoted  in  thi» 
harmless  auto-da-fe.  Four  captain-boys,  each  with  his  torch, 
fired  a  corner  when  the  trumpets  gave  the  signal,  the  bells  rang, 
the  people  shouted,  the  flames  rose  and  swelled,  and  in  a  few 
moments  luxuries  and  works  of  art  and  imagination,  the  hair- 
dresser's stock-in-trade,  the  life-labours  of  the  artist  and  the 
poet,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  intention  of  all  this  was 
doubtless  good,  and  if  the  heart  went  with  the  sacrifice,  and  it 
was  not  a  self-righteous  complacency  iii  trampling  upon  pride 
with  greater  pride,  it  might  be  a  consecration  as  sublime  as  the 
burning  of  books  at  Ephesus  ;  if  otherwise,  it  was  a  notable  act 
notwithstanding ;  it  is  a  perpetual  testimony  of  Savonarola's 
power. 

Meanwhile  the  breach  between  the  monk  and  the  Papacy 
grew  wider  day  by  day.     Alexander  VI.,  who  then  filled  the 
papal  chair,  perfidious,  licentious,  venal,  covetous,  cruel,  to  a 
degree  so  shameless  that  he,  Borgia  of  the  Borgias,  stands  on  a 
bad  eminence  of  his  own,  was  not  likely  to  commend  himselt 
to  the  Florentine  monk's  good  will.     The  Pope  first  silenced 
him  in  the  pulpit,  but  by  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  the 
inhibition  was  withdrawn.     The  next  step  was  an  endeavour  to 
bribe  him.      "  Give  him  a  red  hat,  and  so  make  at  once  a 
cardinal  and  a  friend."    Savonarola  answered  from  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Mark,  "  I  will  have  no  other  red  hat  than  that  of  martyr- 
dom, coloured  with  my  own  blood."     Then  came  the  trial  to 
get  the  monk  into  his  power,  by  the  proposal,  in  a  very  afTec- 
tionate  letter,  of  a  journey  to  Rome.     His  answer  was  that  his 
preaching  was  very  useful  in  Florence,  and  that  he  begged  to  be 
excused.     After  the  invitation  came  a  brief,  commanding  him 
to  appear  in  Rome.     He  answered  the  letter,  but  did  not  obey 
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the  summons,  and,  after  a  few  weeks- silence,  preached  again  in 
disregard  of  the  Po.uifT,  saying  he  was  urged  to  do  so  by  Him 
who  ,s  prelate  of  prelates  and  pope  of  popes.     Attemptl  wer" 
mace  to  t^tke  h,s  life,  by  stiletto  and  poison,  and  n,ftlan  hani 
-an  of  wl„eh  were  frustrated  by  the  Providence  of  God,  and 
.y  .l>c  watchfulness  and  valour  of  his  friends.     Invitation,  inh' 
h.  ,o„  .u,d  br,ef  having  failed  to  subdue  the  unconquerable  pirit, 
Alexander  proceeded  further,  and,  in  the  Lent  of  ,498,  fulmi 
ated  the  Bull  of  Kxcommunication.     But  the  monk  had  go 
ong  past  the  age  at  which  so  very  hara.less  a  thing  could  make 
un.  tremble     Hear  his  answer :  "  He  who  commands  a  rh  ng 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ,  is  himself  excommunicated,    of 
wlu.  stde  then  wilt  thou  stand?    Shall  they  be  blessed  whom 

,  Tu      r''  ""'"«''  """'^  '"■^  '^  "'^  ^"^^  of  Christendom 
or  shall  they  be  excommunicated  whom  he  excommunicate" 
Ithough  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  be  displayed  in  their  life: 
I  may  have  faded  m  many  respects,  for  I  am  a  sinner,  but  I 
have  not  faded,  inasmuch  as  I  have  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  freely  and  without  fear  of  man.   They  threaten,  too,  th.' 
they  w,II  not  bury  us.     That  will  give  me  no  concern  wh.n  I 
am  dead.     Flin^  me  into  the  Atno  if  you  will,  my  body  wili  be 
iound  m  the  judgment,  and  that  is  enough." 

Florence,  however,  was  not  equally  brave.  She  had  before 
her  the  terrors  of  interdict,  and  war,  and  the  possible  extinction 
of  the  state,  so  that  her  fickle  people  and  her  cowardly  r,aris. 
trates  became  the  betrayers  of  the  man  who  had  deserved  so 
well  of^their  city.  He  was  arrested  under  a  safe  conduct,  after 
a  ntght  attack  upon  the  convent,  and  upon  his  friends  in  the 
streets,  which,  in  its  measure,  was  a  minor  St.  Bartholomew.  ' 
Of  course  the  safe  conduct  was  violated.  It  could  not  be  other. 
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wise,  when  fear  and  hate  combined  to  make  his  death  a  neces- 
sity.    The  closest  examination  furnished  no  proof  either  of 
sedition  or  impiety.  Then  the  torture  was  applied,  until  beneath 
its  agony  he  was  weary  of  his  life.  Still  there  was  nothing  to  crimi- 
nate him,  until  a  heartless  rogue,  Ser  Coocone  by  name,  altered 
and  interpolated  one  of  his  written  statements,  so  as  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  his  foes.  And  on  this  forged  confession,  brought 
about  by  an  artifice  which  Savonarola  disdained  to  expose,  the 
iniquitous  mockery  ended,  and  he  was  adjudged  to  die.     The 
official  record  says  :  "  On  the  said  23rd  day  of  May  "  (that  is, 
May,  1498)  "  Friar  Jerome,  Friar  Dominic,  and  Friar  Silvester 
were  degraded  at  13  of  the  clock,  and  then  burnt  in  the  Piazza 
de  Signori."    Three  platforms  were  erected  in   front  of  the 
palace.  Savonarola  was  taken  up  into  the  presence  of  a  Bishop, 
clad  in  priesdy  robes.   .  Then,  piece  by  piece,  the  vestments 
were  removed  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  and  the  Bisl.op 
pronounced  the  degradation  :  "  I  separate  thee  from  the  Church 
Militant  and  from  the  Church  Triumphant."     "  Nay,"  said  the 
intrepid  spirit,  "  from  the  Church  Militant  if  you  please,  but  not 
from  the  Church  Triumphant,  that  is  more  than  you  can  do." 
He  then  mounted  the  pile,  tittered  but   one  sentence,   "O 
Florence,  what  hast  thou  done  this  day  ?  "    Soon  there  was  a 
glowing  heap  of  ashes,  from  whose  heart,  as  if  in  a  fiery  chariot, 
a  tnan  had  arisen  to  the  throne  of  God. 

The  re-action  soon  set  in.  Ere  yet  the  flames  of  the  martyr- 
fire  were  quenched,  noble  matrons  and  citizens,  faithful  to  the 
last,  snatched  some  of  the  charred  bones  as  treasures  more 
precious  than  gold.  By  order  of  the  commune  the  ashes  were 
thrown  into  the  river,  that  they  might  be  scattered  beyijnd 
^^^^^^ij,     j^ai,  dj  m  \iX\,  v^ocwi  rtii  Butii  iiiipoieni persecution, 
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Jhey  could  not  km  the  living  words  nor  the  immortal  memory. 
That  memory  became  an  inspiration  to  the  Italian  people     I 
sfrred  hem  to  a  deep-seated  anger  against  both  eccleLtica 

to  emulate  Fnar  Jerome  the  martyr.  Medals  were  struck  in  his 
honour,  .and  sold  under  the  eye  and  with  the  approbation  of  a 
fu^re  pope.  Poetry  embalmed  his  virtues,  and  associated  him 
w.th  freedom  and  piety;  at  this  day  the  friends  of  rel^ou™ 

S'r  "'  r"  "P""  '"^'^  "»"-  ■'  -<^ -  his  iz 
bto  h  """':'''":"'"'"■"  (I''^>y  shall  be  renewed,)  passmonthly 
no  housands  of  Italian  homes,  they  stir  every  worthy  purposi 

lemLTce"'  ^^  ^'°'""^"«  ^^  P^Phecy  shrine'him  in  a 

whTchforcr„r-  "^"^  ""'  ""^^  '"'P™^  .hantheWolets 
which  for  centunes  regretful  Florence  was  wont  to  strew  upon 
the  pavement  of  his  doom.  ^ 

which  are  sure  to  come,  have  of  necessity  brought  with  them 
much  sp.„tua.unsett^n:.nt  and  indecision.     Th'e  whole  coun 
trr  .s  m  transmon.     Popery,  as  a  vital  force  creative  of  other 
toces,  a  power  from  the  heart  upon  the  life,  has  lo     i"   h    d 

0™':  ""™°'"^"' '' '  '-^*"'"'  -  -  »^-  of  PoS 

power,  but  as  a  conviction,  a  faith,  an  incarnation  of  the  Divine 

hves  no  longer.   There  is  fear  lest  in  the  fierce  rebound  from 

Its  discovered  vanity,  the  nation  should  rush  into  infidZ 

pis:  :::r '"  Th '""' : ''-  "-^ '-  ^''"•^•'-  -^ ' 

people  enquire.     There  is  hunger  of  heart  for  Jcnnw^d^^    ^u, 

people  are  filled  with  strange  vearnin^.     tk"""     ?         '""^ 

lirtxige  yearnings.     There  is  liunger  of 
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heart  for  rest  The  people  are  elate  with  the  new  intemperance 
of  freedom.  Can  there  be  a  nobler  opportunity  or  a  stronger 
need  for  Catholic-hearted  Christianity  to  satisfy  the  avarice  for 
knowledge  by  the  revelation  of  God  and  His  Christ ;  to  still 
the  quick  trouble  by  the  Gospel's  divinest  peace  ;  to  tell  to  the 
liberated,  even  in  the  fever  of  their  joy,  that" 

"  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside. " 

Yes  I  Italy  shall  be  renewed.     There  is  an  inner  truth  which 
like  a  sound  of  power  goes  ringing  through  the  ages,  in  Savo. 
narola's  prophetic  word.     The  light,  which  was  the  morning 
twilight  to  him,  has  climbed  higher  up  the  sky,  and  is  broaden- 
ing fast  into  a  noon  of  splendour.  Yes  !  Italy  shall  be  renewed. 
The  pure  truth  shall  win  its  way,  in  spite  of  hindrance  and 
insult,  against  banded  foes,  or  traitorous  or  time-serving  friends. 
The  historical  prestige  of  Popery  has  departed  from  it.    France 
will  never  reproduce  a  House  of  Guise,  nor  Spain  a  Duke  of 
Alva.  The  great  wild  souls  who  united  a  brilliant  chivalry  with 
a  prostrate  faith,  have  passed  away.     No  martial  Julius  or 
strong-souled  Leo  will  fill  the  Papal  chair.  The  worid  is  moving 
on.     Men's  minds  march  to  its  progress.     The  flowers  upon 
the  martyrs'  graves  will  suggest  the  harvests  which  their  offspring 
may  gather,  till 

"They  who  have  strewn  the  violets  reap  the  com, 

And  having  reaped  and  garnered,  bring  the  plough 
And  draw  new  furrows  'neath  the  healthy  mom, 
And  plant  the  great  Hereafter  in  the  Now." 

Meanwhile,  let  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  see  to  it  that  it  be  not 
again  enslaved.     The  onset  is  steadv  anH  d^f^i^mori    w«  .^.,. 
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slumber  a.  ease  upon  the.r  posts.  Traitors  play  into  the  enemy's 
hands.    Already  the  l.ght  is  in  the  eye,  and  the  boast  upon  the 
lips,  as  .f  w.th  the  assurance  of  victory.     And  shall  it  really  be 
so  ?    Discrowned  and  fugitive  in  the  lands  where  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  be  honoured,  is  the  error  to  find  shelter  and 
royalty  m  lands  whose  freedom  dates  from  the  shivering  of  her 
yoke  of  old  ?    With  the  sun  shining  in  the  heavens,  L  we  to 
choose  the  cypt  for  a  dwelling  ?   with  the  healing  air  at  hand, 
hall  we  abide  in  the  red-crossed  houses  where  the  plague  wait 
for  us  prey?    The  wizards  "peep  and  mutter,"  and  croon  L 
their  distempered  age-is  it  among  homes  of  liberty  that  their 
ancient  spells  are  to  prevail  ?  I  am  no  prophet,  nor  the  son  of 
one,  but  I  know  this,  if  such  a  day  should  come  it  will  be  in  an 
oblivion  of  history  and  in  an  eclipse  of  faith  ;  it  will  be  from  a 
fafcJ  .ndifference  or  from  a  spurious  charity;  it  will  be  when 
Ang  o-Saxons  shall  have  sunk  into  a  degenerate  manhood,  whose 
eye  kindles  with  no  holy  pride  as  they  recall  their  gallant  sires 
Never  more  than  to-day  were  needed  the  men  of  calm  and 
resolute  feith.     Brothers,  to  your  knees  and  to  your  ranks  i    To 
your  knees  in  humblest  supplication-to  your  ranks  in  steadfast 
bravery  which  no  foe  can  cause  to  quail.   Stand  forth  in  courage 
and  m  gentleness  for  the  Truth  which  you  believe  to  be  allied 
to  Freedom,  and  Progress,  and  God.     Be  so  strong  that  you  are 
not  afraid  to  be  just.    Cherish  a  tender  humanity  and  a  catholic 
heart    In  your  righteous  anger  against  destructive  error,  show 
your  manly  compassion  for  the  souls  which  bad  systems  enslave. 
Then  take  your  stand,  calm  and  moveless  as  the  stars,  and  say 
to  ultramontane  insolence  and  error :  "  The  advancing  tide  shall 
not  be  rolled  back  with  our  good  will.    Our  civil  freedom  i  Our 

„^^  ,^,tlx ;  v^ur  uuseaied  anti  open  Bible  I    These  are  our 
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landmarks,  and  they  shall  not  be  taken  away.  Amid  many 
divisions  these  are  our  points  of  rallying.  We  abide  here. 
Touch  not  this  ark  of  our  covenant  We  will  guard  it,  we  will 
^    ^      it^  until  we  die  I" 
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pROM  the  Reformation  may  be  dated  a  new  era  in  the 
J.        history  of  history.     As  presented  to  us  in  the  writings  of 
the  older  historians,  history  consisted,   for  the  most  part,  of 
the  bare  recital   of  events,  unaccompanied   by  philosophical 
reflections,  or  by  any  attempt  to  discover  the  mutual  relations 
and  tendencies  of  things.    After  the  Reformation  the  adherent, 
of  the  rival  churches,  each  from  his  own  standpoint,  moralised 
upon  that  wondrous  revolution,  and  upon  the  circumstances, 
pohtical  and  social,  which  introduced  and  attended  it.     'fia^ 
which  had  been  chronicle  th-     became  controversy.     Writers 
not  only  narrated  events,  but  fringed  tliem  with  the  hues  of 
their  own  thought,  and  impressed  upon  them  the  bias  of  their 
own  opinions,  and  as  one  result  of  this  there  sprang  up  the 
Philosophy  of  History.    Men  began  to  think  that  if  the  Reform- 
ation,  and  the  events  connected  with  it,  might  be  canvassed  in 
heir  sources  and  issues,  all  national  changes,  all  events  upon 
the  mighty  stream  of  tendency,  might  be  legitimately  subjected 
to    imi lar  criticism.     Gradually  this  survey  of  the  past  took  a 

rile ITnl  T   '"'"'  °™'  '  ^''^"  ""^'^-    ™^  —  of  *= 
rise  «nd  fall  of  empires,  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  or 
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decline— the  obsoleteness  or  adaptation  of  various  forms  of 
government— the  evidences  of  growth  and  transition  among 
the  peoples  of  mankind,— aU  in  their  turn  were  made  matters 
of  historical  inquiry.  Thus  history,  at  first  narrative  and  then 
polemical,  has  become,  in  our  day,  a  record  of  progress,  a 
triumplial  eulogy  of  the  growth  of  civilization. 

But  both  writers  and  readers  of  history  form  an  unworthy 
estimate  of  its  province  if  they  restrict  it  within  such  limits. 
They  only  realise  its  mission  who  see  in  its  transitions  the 
successive  developments  of  Providence,  ever  working,  without 
pause  and  without  failure,  the  counsel  of  the  Divine  will.     It  is 
not  enough,  if  we  would  study  history  aright,  that  we  should 
follow  in  the  track  of  battle,  and  listen  to  the  wail  of  the 
vanquished  and   the  shouts  of  conquerors ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  should  philosophically  analyse  the  causes  of  upheaval 
and  remodelling ;   it  is   not  enough  that  we   regard  it  as  a 
school  for  the  study  of  character,  and  gaze,  with  an  admiration 
that  is  almost  awe,  upon  the  "  world's  foster-gods,"  the  stal- 
wart  nobility  of  mankind ;  it  is  not  enough  that  we  should  regard 
it  as  a  chaos  of  incident,  "a  mighty  maze,  and  all  without  a 
plan :"  we  realise  the  true  ideal  of  history  only  when  we  discover 
God  in  it,  shaping  its  ends  for  the  evolution  of  His  own  design, 
educing  order  from  its  vast  confusions,  resolving  its  complica- 
tions into  one  grand  and  marvellous  unity,  and  making  it  a 
body  of  completeness  and  symmetry,  with  Himself  as  the 
informing  soul. 

Let  this  faith  be  fastened  on  our  spirits,  and  history  becomes 
a  beautiful  study.  The  wori:  is  seen  linked  to  Christ-an 
emerald  rainbow  round  about  His  throne.  In  His  great  purpose 
its  destiny  of  glory  is  secure.      There  is  sure  warrant  for  the 
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expectation  of  that  progress  of  which  the  poet-watchers  liaveso 
hopefully  sung;  progress  uninterraitting,  through  every  disaster 
of  the  past,  heralding  progress  yet  diviner  in  every  possibility 
of  the  future.  The  eye  of  sense  may  trace  but  scanty  fore- 
shadowmgs  of  the  brightness  ;  there  may  be  dark  omens  in  the 
aspects  of  the  times-and  the  wistful  glance,  strained  through 
the  darkness,  may  discern  but  faint  traces  of  the  coming  of  the 
day ;  but  it  shall  come,  and  every  movement  brings  it  nigher— 
for  "the  Word  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,"  and  that  Word 
"  endureth  for  ever." 

In  our  study  of  the  history  of  France,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other 
nation,  we  must  remember  certain  peculiarities  which,  though 
apparently  of  small  account,  are  influential  elements  in  national 
progress,  and  means  towards  the  formation  of  national  character. 
Each  race,  for  example,  has  its  distinctive  temperament,  which 
it  transmits  from  generation  to  generation.    The  character  which 
Caesar  gave  of  the  Gallic  tribes  two  thousand  years  ago  is,  io 
its  most  noticeable  features,  their  character  still.     "They  are 
warlike,  going  always  armed,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  decide 
their  differences  by  the  sword ;  a  people  of  great  levity,  little 
inclined  to  idleness;  hospitable,  generous,  confiding  and  sincere." 
This  transmission  of  qualities,  while  it  fosters  the  pride  of  a 
nation,  stamps  upon  it  an  individuality,  and  prevents  the  adop- 
tion of  any  general  changes  which  have  no  affinity  with  the 
national  mind. 

^  In  like  manner  the  traditions  of  a  nation  are  potent  influences 
in  national  culture.  The  memory  of  its  heroes,  and  of  the 
battle-fields  where  their  laurels  were  won  ;  of  its  seers  of  science, 
Its  prophets  of  highest-mounted  mind  ;  of  its  philosophers,  the 
highpnests  of  nature;  of  its  poets,  who  have  played  upon  the 
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people's  heart  as  upon  a  harp  of  many  strings  ;  of  its  great  a  .«, 
who  have  excited  wonder ;  of  its  good  men,  who  have  inherited 
love  ;  all  the  old  and  stirring  recollections  of  the  romantic  past 
which  flush  the  cheek  and  brighten  the  eye ;  all  these  are  sub- 
stantive tributaries  to  an  empire's  education,  and  aid  us  in 
forming  our  estimate  of  its  career  and  destiny. 

But  more  potent  than  either  of  the  causes  we  have  mentioned 
are  those  external  agencies  which  from  time  to  time  arise,  in  the 
course  of  events,  to  stamp  a  new  form  and  pressure  on  the 
wodd.      The  sacred  isolation  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth — 
the  schools  of  Greece — the  militocracy  of  Rome — the  advent  of 
the  Redeemer— the  Mohammedan  imposture — feudalism,  with 
its  blended  barbarity  and  blessing— the  Crusades— the  invention 
of  Printing — the  Reformation, — all  these  were  not  only  incidents 
but  POWERS,  each  of  them  exerting  an  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  nations  of  mankind.     In  tracing  the 
history  of  the  Huguenots,  therefore,  we  are  not  merely  following 
the  fortunes  of  a  proscribed  people,  nor  reciting  a  tale  of  indi- 
vidual suffering — we  are  depicting  the  history  of  France,  we  are 
evolving  the  subtle  cause  of  that  mysterious  soniething  which 
has  been,  tlirough  a  long  course  of  years,  an  element  of  national 
disquiet,  which  has  alternately  impelled  the  attack  of  passion 
or  furthered  the  schemes  of  tyranny,  and  under  which  that  sunny 
and  beautiful  land  has  groaned  in  bondage  until  now. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  took  early  root  in  France. 
The  simultaneous  appearance  of  its  confessors  in  different 
countries  is  one  amongst  the  many  collateral  proofs  of  its 
divine  origin.  Movements  which  men  originate  are  local  and 
centralised,  arranged  in  concert,  and  gathering  ripeness  from 
correspondence  and  sympathy.      When  God  works  there  is  no 
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bamer  m  geograph.cal  boundaries,  nor  in  tl,e  absence  of  inter- 
course.  He  drops  the  truth-seed,  and  it  falls  into  world- vde 
furrows.  When  the  hour  is  ripe-full-grown,  heroic,  and  ready- 
here  sprtngs  forth  the  m.  ..  Events  had  long  been  prjaring 
the  way  for  the  m.ghty  change.  In  the  Church,  whether  through 
■gnorance  or  fatthlessness.  pagan  ceremonies  had  been  Sd 
upon  the  "reasonable  service"  of  the  worship ;  disciplirhad 

and  the  traffic  tn  mdulgences  had  shaken  the  foundations  of  eve,; 

and  error  though  crushed  by  the  strong  hand  of  power  were 
not  utterly  forgotten.  The  voices  of  Claude  and Tg  lanZ 
yet  echoed  tn  the  hearts  of  many;  traditions  of  mZlZ 

homes ;  the  martyr  songs  of  the  Lollard  and  the  Hussite  lingered 
-strange  and  solemn  music-in  the  air.    By  and  by.  in  cotem- 

Of  Prmting.      The  common  mind,  waking  from  its  long,  deep 

ttra^dt  r^  rtgirira::  "T  ^"  "°^^ '^- '^- 

orseventy  years.    ;!;rnrru:^r:r;":;= 
m  uneasmess  and  apprehension      Kin^.  •  """ons 

scholars,  people   all  seemed  ^o  ^  '  """'"'■  "^''''"'"• 

,  i^cupie,  an  seemed  to  move  m  a  cloud  of  fear  m 

under  a  sense  of  mystery   as  if  ho„n,«j  > 

chan«    Pv„r„ri,-  \    .  "^  ^'' "  presentiment  of 

Change.   Everything  was  hushed  into  a  very  agony  of  cause  a. 

Nature  holds  her  breath  before  the  crash  of  the  thunder     Me" 
grew  strangely  bold  and  outspoken.     Reuchlin  vindica'ted^ he 
c  aims  of  science  agamst  the  barbarous  teaching  of  the  times 
Ulnch  von  Hutten.  who  could  fight  for  truth  if  he  had  lot    ItUs 
power,  flung  down  the  gage  of  battle  with  all  the  knightly  pride 
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of  chivalry.  Erasmus,  the  clear-headed  and  brilliant  coward, 
lampooned  monks  and  doctors,  until  cardinals,  and  even  the 
pope  himself,  joined  in  the  common  laughter  of  the  world.  All 
wa5  ready,~the  forerunners  had  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  the 
Reformation  came. 

In  1517*  Tetzel,  the   indulgence-peddler,  very  unwittingly 
forced  Luther  into  the  van  of  the  battle,  and  the  ninety-five 
propositions  were  posted  on  the  cathedral  at  Wittemberg.— 
In  1 5 18,  Bemardin  Samson,  another  craftsman   in    the  sorry 
trade,  performed  in  Switzerland  the  same  kind  office  for  Ulrich 
Zwingli ;  and  in   152 1,  while  Luther  was  marching  to  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  Lefcvre,  in  a  green  old  age,  and  Farel,  in  a  generous 
youth,  proclaimed  the  new  evangel  in  the  streets  and  temples 
of  one  of  the  cities  of  France.     The  city  of  Meaux  was  the  first 
to  receive  the  new  doctrine,  and  Bri9onnet,  its  bishop,  a  sincere 
protester  against  error— though  not  made  of  the  stern  stuff  which 
goes  to  the  composition  of  heroes— published  and  circulated 
widely  an  edition  of  the  four  gospels  in  the  French  language. 
So  rapid  was  the  spread  of  the  truth,  so  notable  the  amendment 
in  morals  throughout  the  provinces  which  were  pervaded  by  it, 
so  loud  were  the  complaints  among  the  monks  and  priests  of 
lessened  credit  and  diminished  income,  that  the  dignitaries  both 
of  Church  and  State  became  alarmed  and  anxious ;  and,  as  the 
readiest  way  of  putting  the  testimony  to  silence,  they  began  to 
proscribe  and  imprison  the  witnesses. 

The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  had  already  declared  Luther's 
doctrine  to  be  blasphemous  and  insolent,  "  such  as  should  be 
answered  less  by  argument  than  by  fire  and  sword."  The  parlia- 
ment, though  no  friend  to  monkish  rule,  could  not  understand 
why,  when  people  were  satisfied  with  one  form  of  government, 
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they  should  want  two  forms  of  religion.  The  court,  remembering 
that  the  pope  had  an  army  at  his  back  which   would  have 
astonished.  St   Peter  not  a  little  even   in    his    most  martial 
moments,  and  wishful  to  secure  the  aid  of  that  army  in  the  wars 
of  Italy,  favoured  the  spirit  of  persecution.     Louisa  of  Savoy 
queen-regent  in  the  absence  of  her  son,  who  was  then  a  prisoner 
at  Madrid,  asked  the  Sorbonne,  in  1523,  "  by  what  means  could 
the  damnable  doctrines  of  Luther  be  soonest  extirpated  from 
the  most  Christian  kingdom  ; "  and  the  clergy,  not  to  be  outdone 
in   zeal,  held   councils,  at   which   cardinals  and   archbishops 
presided,  in  which  they  accused   the   reformer  of  "execrable 
conspiracy,"  exhorted  the  king  -  to  crush  the  viper's  doctrines  " 
and  proposed  to  visit  yielding  heretics  with  penance  and  prison, 
and  to  hand  over  obstinate  ones  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
public  executioner. 

This  combination  of  purpose  soon  resulted  in  acts  of  atrocity 
and  blood.     The  names  of  Leclerc,  Pavanes,  and  the  illustrious 
Louis  de  Berquin,  deserve  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
the  proto-martyrs  of  the  Reformacion  in  France.     In  1 535  there 
was  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  Paris.  Never  had 
such  a  pomp  of  relics  been  paraded  before  the  awestruck  faith- 
ful.    The  veritable  head  of  St.  Louis,  a  bit  of  the  true  Cross,  one 
of  the  nails  thereof,  the  real  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  actual 
spear-head  which  had  pierced  the  body  of  the  Saviour-all  were 
exhibited  to  an  innumerable  crowd  of  people,  who  swarmed  upon 
the  housetops,  and  sat  perched  upon  every  available  balcony 
or  abutment  of  stone.     The  shrine  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  the  patron 
saint  of  Pans,  was  carried  very  appropriately  by  the  corporation 
of  butchers,  who  had  prepared  themselves  ior  the  occasion  by 
a  last  of  several  days'  duration.     Cardinals  and  archbishons 
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abounded,  until  the  street  was  radiant  with  copes,  and  robes, 
and  mitres,  like  a  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.     In  the  midst  of  the 
procession  came  the  king,  bareheaded,  as  became  a  dutiful  son 
of  the  Church,  and  carrying  a  lighted  taper,  for  the  blessed  sun 
was  not  sufficient,  or  its  light  was  too  pure  and  kind.     High 
mass  was  celebrated,  and  then  came  the  choicest  spectacle  of  the 
raree-show.    Sbc  Lutherans  were  burned.    With  their  tongues  cut 
out,  \r  -\  their  utterances  of  dying  heroism  should  palsy  the  arm 
of  the  hangman  or  affect  the  convictions  of  the  crowd,  a  move- 
able gallows  was  erected,  which  alternately  rose  and  fell— now 
plunging  them  into  the  fire,  and  now  withdrawing  them  for  a 
brief  space  from  the  flame,  until  by  the  slow  torture,  they  were 
entirely  consumed.     Such  was  the  villanous  punishment  of  the 
estrapade— a  refinement  of  cruelty  which  Heliogabalus  might 
have  envied,  and  which  even  the  Spanish  Inquisition  had  failed 
to  invent  for  its  Jewish  and  Saracen  martyrdoms.     The  execu- 
tions were  purposely  delayed  until  Francis  was  returning  to 
the  Louvre.     He  gazed  upon  his  dying  subjects,  butchered  for 
no  crime,  and  the  eyes  of  ecclesiastical  and  courtly  tigers 
in  his  train  glared  with  gladness  at  the  sight  of  Lutheran 
agony. 

Shortly  after  came  the  yet  more  horrible  butcheries  of 
Merindole  and  Cabri^res,  by  which  the  Vaudois  of  Provence,  a 
whole  race  of  the  most  estimable  and  industrious  inhabitants  of 
France,  were  exterminated  because  of  their  religion.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  slain  in  indiscriminate  massacre,  some 
in  the  frenzy  of  passion,  others,  more  inexcusably,  after  a  show 
of  trial,  and  therefore  in  cold  blood.  Their  cities  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  their  country  turned  into  a  desert,  and  the  murderers 
went  to  their  work  of  carriaee  with  the  nnpsts'  hanfJcrn  ^.p  tk^.v 
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swords,  and  were  rewarded  for  its  completion  by  the  prayers  and 
blessmgs  of  the  clergy.  .>^*9«uiu 

The  usual  results  of  persecution  followed.     In  the  fine  old 
c.lassu:al  fable  the  dragons'  teeth  were  sown  in  the  field,  and  the 
starthng  harvest  was  a  host  of  armed  men.     It  is  a  natural 
tendency  of  persecution  to  outwit  itself.    A  voice  is  hushed  for 
the  while,  but,  eloquent  though  it  may  have  been  in  its  life,  there 
issues  from  the  sepulchre  of  the  slain  witness  more  audible  and 
mfluencing  oratory.  A  community  is  broken  up,  and  companies 
of  worshippers  are  scattered  in  many  lands  of  exile ;  but  though 
there  be  dispersion  of  families,  unlike  the  banishment  of  Babel 
there  is  no  confusion  of  tongues;  each  in  his  far-off  wandering 
becomes  a  centre  of  truth  and  blessing,  until  "  their  sound  has 
gone  forth  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of 
the  world." 

There  is  something  in  the  inner  consciousness  of  a  reiigiou. 
man  which  assures  him  that  it  must  be  so.    You  may  practist 
on  a  corpse  without  let  or  hindrance.    Wrap  it  in  grave-clothes 
It  will  not  complain ;  perpetrate  indignities  upon  it,  it  uiU  be 
sealed  in  silence ;  let  it  down  into  the  cold  earth,  no  rebuke  will 
protest  against  its  burial.     But  life  is  a  more  intractable  thing. 
With  a  touch  of  the  old  Puritan  humour,  it  abides  not  the 
imposition  of  hands;  it  wi//  move  at  liberty  and  speak  with 
freedom.     Cast  among  barbarous  peoples,  when  men  babble  in 
strange  speech  around  him,  the  man  who  has  divine  life  in  his 
soul  will  somehow  make  it  felt;  the  joy  of  his  bounding  spirit 
will  speak  and  sparkle  through  the  eye,  if  it  cannot  vibrate  on 
the  tongue ;  the  new  song  wi//  thrill  from   the  lips,  though 
there  be  only  the  echoes  to  answer  it;  how  much  more  when 

tneXeiS  the  nei^hhrnirhnnW  rt+  r-^.^r.:^-...  -_  -5  • 
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Hence  you  will  not  wonder  that  it  happened  to  the  Reformed 
as  it  happened  to  the  Israelites  of  old,  "the  more  they  were 
vexed,  the  more  they  multiplied  and  grew."    The  progress  of  the 
Reformation  during  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 
and  during  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  Henry  II.,  was  rapid 
and  continual.     Several  large  provinces  declared  for  the  new 
doctrines  ;  and  "  some  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  the 
kingdom,— Bourges,  Orleans,  Rouen,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Toul- 
ouse, Montpellier,  and  'the  brave'  Rochelle,— were  peopled 
with  the  Reformed."    It  was  calculated  that  in  a  few  years  they 
amounted   to  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population,  and 
almost   all   classes  ranged  beneath  the  Reformation   banner. 
The  provincial  nobles  were  nearly  all  secretly  inclined  to  it. 
Merchants  who   travelled  into  other  countries  witnessed  the 
development,  under  its  influence,  of  industrial  progress,  and  the 
display  of  the  commercial  virtues,  and  brought  home  impres- 
sions in  its  favour.      The   people  of  the  tiers-itat,  who   had 
received  a  literary  education,  perceived  its  intellectual  superi- 
ority, and  on  that  account  were  prejudiced  to  give  it  welcome. 
"  Especially,"  says  Florimond  de  Remond,  a  Roman  Catholic 
writer,  with  a  simplicity  that  is  amusing,  but  with  an  ingenuous- 
ness  that  does  him  credit,—"  Especially  painters,  watchmakers, 
goldsmiths,  image-makers,    booksellers,   printers,  and  others, 
who  in  their  crafts  have  any  nobleness  of  mind ,  were  most  easily 
surprised."     There  were,  indeed,  scarcely  any  classes  which 
collectively  adhered  to  Rome,  except  the  higher  ecclesiastics, 
the  nobles  of  the  court,  and  the  fanatic  and'licentious  mob  of 
the  good  city  of  Paris.    This  was  the  purest  and  most  flourishing 
era  of  the  Reformation  in  France.     They  of  the  Religion,  as 
they  were  afterwards  called.  mpddlpH  not  wi'fU  fi,^  ^,vi^^«^..  ^t 
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cabinets,  with  the  intrigues  of  faction,  nor  with  the  feuds  of  the 
rival  houses  of  the  reahn.  -Being  reviled,  they  reviled  not 
again ;  being  persecuted,  they  threatened  not,  but  committed 
themselves  to  Him  who  judgeth  righteously;"  and  the  record  of 
their  constancy  and  triumph  is  on  high. 

The  Reformation  in  France  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
fully  established  at  the  time  of  the  first  Synod.  This  was  held 
at  Paris  in  1559,  From  this  assembly,  to  which  eleven  churches 
sent  deputies,  were  issued  the  "  Confession  of  Faith  "  and  the 
"Articles  of  Discipline,"  which,  with  little  alteration,  were  handed 
down  as  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  standards  of  the  Pro 
testants  of  France. 

The  reign  of  Henry  H.  was  mainly  distinguishable  for  the 
Edict  of  Chateaubriand,  which  made  heresy  a  civil  as  well  as 
an  ecclesiastical  offence,  and  for  the  massacre  of  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques,  and  the  arrest  and  sentence  of  the  celebrated  Anne 
Dubourg.  The  martyrdom  of  this  distinguished  and  pious 
councillor,  which  the  king's  death  by  the  lance  of  Montgomery 
did  not  suspend,  inspired  many  with  the  persuasion  that  the 
faith  professed  by  such  a  man  could  not  be  a  bad  one,  "  melted 
the  students  of  the  colleges  into  tears;"  and  more  damage 
accrued  to  Rome  from  that  solitary  martyr-pile  than  from  the 
labours  of  a  hundred  ministers,  with  all  their  sermons. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  daily  involved  in 
more  embarrassing  complications.  The  new  king,  Francis  H 
the  husband  of  the  unhappy  Mary  Stuart,  was  imbecile  in  mind,' 
and  had  a  sickly  constitution  of  body.  The  factions  of  the 
realm,  which  had  been  partially  organized  in  the  preceding 
reign,  practised  upon  his  youth  and  feebleness,  that  he  might 
aid  them  in  their  struggles  for  power.     There  were  at  this  tim. 
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three  notable  factions  in  the  field,  and  it  may  be  well  for  a 
moment  to  suspend  our  interest  in  the  narrative,  that  the 
dramatis personcs  may  appear  upon  the  scene. 

The  leaders  of  the  various  parties  were  all  remarkable  men. 
The  real  heads  of  the  Catholic  party  were  the  two  celebrated 
brothers   of  the  house  of  Guise.      Claude  de  Lorraine,  the 
ancestor  of  the  family,  came  to  seek  his  fortune  in  France  "with 
a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  one  servant  behind  him ;  but  his  imme- 
diate descendants  were  all  in  high  places,  and  wielded,  some  of 
them,  a  more  thun  regal  power.     Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
eldest  son,  was  a  skilful  and  high-spirited  soldier,  whose  trusty 
blade  had  carved  its  way  to  renovm  in  many  a  well-fought  field. 
He  possessed  a  sort  of  barbaric  generosity,  but  was  irascible, 
unscrupulous,  and  cruel.     He  pretended  to  no  learning  save  in 
martial  tactics,  and  held  his  religion  as  a  sort  of  profitless  entail, 
which,   with    his   name,   he    had  inherited   from   his  father! 
"Look,"  said  he  to  his  brother,  after  the  massacre  at  Vassy,  "at 
the  titles  of  these  Huguenot  books."     "  No  great  harm  in  that," 
replied  the  clerkly  cardinal ;  "  that  is  the  Bible."    "  The  Bible  I" 
rejoined  the  Duke,  in  extreme  surprise ;  "  how  can  that  be  ? 
This  book  was  only  printed  last  year,  and  you  say  the  Bible  is 
fifteen  hundred  years  old."     Knowing  little,  and  caring  less, 
about  religious  controversies,  a  man  of  ceaseless  energy  and 
ready  sword,  he  was  the  strong  hand  which  the  crafty  head  of 
the  cardinal  wielded  at  his  will 

His  brother,  Charles  de  Lorraine,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  of  courtly  address  and  pleasing  elocution,  sagacious 
in  foresight  and  skilful  in  intrigue,  was  tlie  soul  of  all  the 
projects  which,  ostensibly  for  the  honour  of  tUc  Holy  Church, 
were  really  for  the  advancement  of  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
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Lorraine.  He  was  a  man  of  no  personal  valour,  but  influential 
enough  to  make  a  jest  of  his  own  cowardice.  The  pope  of  that 
time— for,  in  spite  of  presumed  infallibility,  popes  and  cardinals 
do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye— was  uneasy  at  his  ambition,  and 
was  accustomed  to  call  him  "  the  pope  on  the  other  side  the 
mountains ;"  and,  in  fact,  it  was  the  dream  of  his  restless  life  to 
see  the  crown  of  France  upon  his  brother's  brow,  and  the  tiara 
of  the  supreme  pontificate  encircling  his  own. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Politiques,  as  they  were  called,  the  middle 
party  in  the  state,  who  counselled  mutual  concession  and  for- 
bearance, were  the  Chancellor  THopital  and  the  Constable  de 
Montmorency.     The  chancellor  was  one  of  those  statesmen  of 
whom  France  has  reason  to  be  proud.     A  man  of  stern  integrity, 
and  of  high  principle,  he  worked  his  way  through  various  oflfices 
of  trust  into  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  Parliament  of 
Paris.     As  superintendent  of  the  royal  finances,  by  his  good 
management  of  affairs,  and  by  his  inflexible  resistance  to  the 
rapacity  of  court  favourites,  he  husbanded  the  national  resources 
and  replenished  the  exhausted   treasury.      Wise  in  counsel, 
tolerant  in  spirit,  and  with  views  broader  than  his  age,  he  was 
the  unfailing  advocate  of  religious  freedom.     For  his  efforts  in 
this  behalf  he  was  ultimately  deprived  of  his  seals,  and  ran  in 
danger  of  being  included  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
So  great  was  his  peril  that  the  queen-mother  sent  a  troop  of 
horse  with  express  orders  to  save  him.    When  they  told  him  that 
those  who  made  out  the  list  of  proscription  had  forgiven  him, 
"I  was  not  aware,"  was  his  sublime  reply,  "that  I  had  do.ie 
anything  to  merit  either  death  or  pardon.'' 

The  Constable  de  Montmorency  was  a  rough-hewn,  valiant 
knight,  rude  in  speech  and  blunt  in  bearing,  of  an  obsanate 
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disposition  and  of  a  small  soul.     He  had  two  articles  in  his 
creed  -the  first,  that  he  was  the  first  Christian  baron-and  the 
second,  that  the  kings  whom  he  served  were  Catholics.     From 
these  he  deduced  the  very  substantial  corollary  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  shew  no  quarter  to  heresy,  wherever  it  was  found. 
Hence  ,t  is  almost  wonderful  that  he  should  have  allied  himseli 
with  the  Moderates  in  counsel,  but  the  Chatillons,  the  chief 
Huguenot  family,  were  his  nephews,  and  he  had  an  old-fashioned 
oyalty  towards  the  princes  of  the  blood.    The  Abb6  Brantdme 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  particulars  of  his  extraordinary  piety  • 
he  fasted  regularly  every  Friday,  and  failed  not  to  repeat  his 
paternosters  every  morning  and  every  night.     It  is  said,  however 
that  he  occasionally  interjected  some  matters  which  were  not  in 
the  Rubric.    "  Go  and  hang  such  a  man  for  me ;  tie  that  other 
to  a  tree;  make  that  one  run  the  gauntlet;  set  fire  to  every- 
thing  all  round  for  a  quarter  of  a  league ;"-and  then,  with 
exemplary  precision,  would  begin  again  just  where  he  had  left 
oif  and  finish  his  aves  and  credos  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  individual  whom  circumstances  rather  than  merit  had 
thrown  into  the  position  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenot 
party,  was  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  the  husband  of  the  heroic 
Jeanne  D'Albert,  and,  through  her,  titular  King  of  Navarre 
Indolent  and  vacillating-a  mere  waif  thrown  upon  the  wave-^ 
a  Calvinist  preacliinent  or  a  Romish  auto-da-f6  were  equally  in 
in  his  line,^and  might  both  rejoice  in  the  honour  of  his  patro- 
nising presence.      Destitute  both  of  energy  and  principle,  his 
character  shaped  itself  to  the  shifting  occurrences  of  each 
successive  day,  or  to  the  wayward  moods  of  each  successive 
compamon.     The  purpose  of  his  Hfe,^f  that  may  be  so  called 
which  attained  no  definiteness  and  resulted  in  no  action,  was 
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to  exchange  his  nominal  sovereignty  for  a  real  one,  over  any 
country  and  upon  any  terms.  He  was  one  of  those  whom  the 
words  of  the  poet  accurately  describe : 

•*  So  fair  in  show,  but,  ah  I  in  act 

So  overrun  with  vermin  troubles, 
The  coarse,  sharp-corner'd  ugly  Fact 

Of  Life  collapses  all  hig  bubbles  ; 
Like  a  clear  fountain,  his  desire 

Exults  and  leaps  towards  the  light ; 
In  every  drop  it  says  *  Aspire,' 

Striving  for  more  ideal  height ; 
And  as  the  fountain,  falling  thertce, 

Crawls  baffled  through  the  common  gutter. 
So,  from  his  bravery's  eminence, 
lie  shrinks  into  the  present  tense, 
Unking'd  by  sensual  bread  and  butter." 
To  say  that  he  abjured  his  faith  were  to  do  him  too  much 
honour.      The  pope'3    legate,    the    cardinals,  the   princes  of 
Lorrame,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador,  angled  for  him  as  for  an 
enormous  gudgeon,  and  they  bait-d  the   hook  with  crowns. 
Tunis  m  Africa  was  suggested  as  a  somewhat  desirable  sover- 
eignty. Sardinia,  which  was  represented  fertile  as  Arcadia  and 
wealthy  as  Aladdin's  cave,  might  be  had  on  easy  terms.      Nay 
Scotland  dangled  from  the  glittering  line,  and  the  poor  befooled 
hungerer  after  royalty  put  up  his  conscience  to  perpetual  auction, 
and,  like  others  of  such  unworthy  traffickers,  "did  not  increasJ 
his  wealth  by  its  price."     The  Reformation  owes  notlnng  to 
Antome  of  Bourbon.     By  him  the  selfish  and  the  worldly  were 
introduced  into  its  claims,  and,  shorn  of  its  spiritual  strength,  it 
dwindled  in  after  reigns  into  a  politico-religious  partisanship,  a 
menial  at  the  levee  of  ministers,  a  svmnhpnt  in  the  -^^^ax^^^. 
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rooms  of  kings.  Shame  on  thee,  Antoine  of  Navarre  !  renegade 
and  companion  of  persecutors  !  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown 
is  decoration  enough  for  a  puppet-head  like  thine.  Pass  quickly 
out  of  sight !  for  we  are  longing  to  look  upon  a  man. 

Behold  him  !  Of  ordinary  stature,  his  limbs  well  proportioned, 
his  countenance  tranquil,  and  with  a  lambent  glory  resting 
on  It,  as  if  he  had  come  recently  from  some  Pisgah  of  divine 
communion— his   voice   agreeable   and   kindly,    though,    like 
Moses,  slow  of  speech— his  complexion  good,  betokening  purity 
amid  courtly  licentiousness,  and  temperance  in  an  age  of  excesses 
--his  bearing  dignified  and  graceful— a  skilful  captain,  an  illus- 
trious  statesman,  magnanimous  in  good  fortune,  unruffled  in 
disaster— a   patriot   whom    no   ingratitude   could   alienate— a 
believer  whose  humble  piety  probed  its  own  failings  to  the  quick, 
but  flung  the  mantle  of  its  charity  over  the  errors  of  others- 
Behold  a  MAN !     That   is    Gaspard   de   Coligny,  Admiral   of 
France,  the  military  hero  of  the  Reformation,  whose  only  faults 
seem  to  have  been  excessive  virtues— who  was  irresolute  in 
battle  because  too  loyal  to  his  king— who  was  lacking  in  sag- 
acity  because,  his  own  heart  all  transparent,  he  could  scarcely 
realise  the  perfidy  of  others— Gaspard  de  Coligny,  who  lived 
a  saint— Gaspard  de  Coligny,  who  died  a  martyr.     France  en- 
graves upon  her  muster-roll  of  worthies  no  braver  or  more 
stainless  name. 

Whilst  the  rival  leaders  were  contending  for  power,  another 
influence,  which  all  by  turns  feared  and  courted,  was  that  of  the 
queen-mother,  the  many-sided  Catharine  de  Medicis.  It  is 
humiliating  to  our  common  nature  to  dwell  upon  the  portraiture 
which,  if  history  says  sooth,  must  be  drawn  of  this  remarkable 
woman.    Her  character  is  a  study.    Remorseless  without  cruelty 
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and  sensual  without  passion-a  diplomatist  witliout  prinriple 
and  a  dreamer  without  faith-a  wife  without  affection  and  a 
mother  without  feeling-we  look  in  vain  for  her  parallel.     She 
stands  "grand  and  gloomy  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  origin- 
ahty.'   See  her  in  her  oratory !    Devouter  Catholic  never  told^is 
beads.   See  her  in  the  cabinet  of  Ruggieri  the  astrologer !   Never 
glared  fiercer  eye  into  Elfland's  glamour  and  mystery-never 
were  philter  and    potion   (alas !  not  all  for  healing)   mixed 
with  firmer  hand.     See  her  in  the  council-room  !   Royal  caprice 
yielded  to  her  commanding  will ;  soldiers  faltered  beneath  her 
glance  who  never  cowered  from  sheen  of  spears  nor  blenched 
at  flashing  steel  j  and  hoary  headed  statesmen,  who  had  made 
politics  their  study,  confessed  that  she  outmatched  them  in  her 
cool  and  crafty  wisdom.     See  her  in  disaster  !    More  philoso- 
phical  resignation  never  mastered  suffering;   braver  heroism 
never  bared  its  breast  to  storm.      Strange  contradictions  are 
presented  by  her,  which  the  uninitiated  cannot  possibly  unravel 
Power  was  her  early  and  her  lifelong  idol,  but  when  within  her 
grasp  she  let  it  pass  away,  enamoured  rather  of  the  intrigue 
than  of  the  possession^a  mighty  huntress,  who  flung  the  game 
m  largess  to  her  followers,  finding  her  own  royal  satisfactions  in 
the  excitement  of  the  chase.     Of  scanty  sensibilities,  and  with- 
out  natural  affection,  there  were  times  when  she  laboured  to 
make  young  lives  happy— episodes  in  her  romantic  life  during 
which  the  woman's  nature  leaped  into  the  day.      Toiling  con- 
stantly for  the  advancement  of  her  sons,  she  shed  no  tear  at 
their  departure,  and  sat  intriguing  in  her  cabinet,  while  an  old 
blmd  bishop  and  two  aged  domestics  were  the  only  mourners 
who  followed  her  son  Francis  to  the  tomb.     Sceptical  enough 
to  disbelieve  in  immortality,  she  was  prudent  enough  to  provide, 
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as  she  imagined,  for  any  contingency ;  hence  she  had  her 
penances  to  purchase  heaven,  and  her  ii^agic  to  propitiate  hell. 
V'.ieenly  in  her  bearing,  she  graced  the  masque  or  revel,  smiling 
iii  cosmetics  and  perfumes — but  Vicenza  daggers  glittered  in  her 
boudoir,  and  she  culled,  for  those  who  crossed  her  schemes, 
flowers  of  most  exquisite  fragrance,  but  their  odour  was  death. 
Such  was  Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  sceptred  sorceress  of  Italy, 
for  whom  tiicre  beats  no  pulse  of  tenderness,  on  whom  we  gaze 
with  a  sort  of  constrained  and  awful  admiration,  as  upon  an 
embodiment  of  power, — but  power  cold,  crafty,  passionless, 
cruel — the  power  of  the  serpent,  which  cannot  fail  to  leave 
impressions  on  the  mind,  but  impressions  of  basilisk  eye,  and 
iron  fang,  and  deadly  gripe,  and  poisonous  trail. 

The  first  false  step  of  the  Protestants  was  the  enterprise 
known  as  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.     Exasperated  by  petty 
persecutions,  and  goaded  by  the  remembrance  of  their  wrongs, 
they  plotted  to  expel  the  Guises  from  the  land,  and  to  restore 
the  real  government  to  the  king.     Terrible  was  the  vengeance 
which  succeeded.     Twelve  hundred  conspirators  were  put  to 
death  without  investigation  or  trial,  until  the  Loire  was  choked 
with  the  corpses  of  those  who  had  been  flung  into  its  waters  to 
drown.     The  immediate  results  of  this  ill-concerted  scheme 
were  to  establish  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  with  a  powerful  army  at  his  bidding,  and  to  enable 
the  cardinal  to  fulminate  an  edict  against  heresy,  by  which  it 
might  be  judged  and  doomed  at  an  Episcopal  tribunal.     This 
roused  the  Huguenots  to  passion,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
provinces  to  arras. 

Then  followed  the  Fontainebleau  assembly,  at  which,   in 
presence  of  the  king  and  nobles,  Coligny  presented  the  petition 
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''T^a     Sire^        P«."o«  bears  no  signature,"  said  Francis. 

fiftvl        ^  '^'"''°'''  ^  "'"  ""'^'''''''''  '■«  '"'"^''^.  'o  obtain 

£  such"?  ^""'"" '"  ^°™"°'^  '"""^•"  «"*  -  -"'ion, 
from  such  hps,  was  no  unholy  gasconade,  but  indicated  a 

tl  ea tentng  and  deep  reality  of  danger.    As  the  result  ofihe 

debates  wh.ch  followed,  as  no  one  seemed  able  to  grasp  the 

cC:  r  i  r  °'"""'™"' "  -^^^^^^^"^  *-  '-^- 

ftlh      f  '""""""'"^ '°  <*""■"'"«  "Pon  the  religious 

fatth  of  France.    The  princes  of  Lorraine  had  prepared  for  li 
convocafon  arguments  that  .ere  somewhat  peculiar.     On   wl 
the  assassmatton  of  the  princes  of  Bourbon ;  the  other  was  the 
banishment  of  every  one  who  refused  to  sign  a  creed  of  h! 
cardinal's  devisins— "a  creeri  "  «„.  r        1  c  * 

""o       a  creed,    says  Jean  de  Senes,  "  that  no 
man  of  the  rehgion  would  have  either  approved  or  sign  d  La 

uTIf  r"   ^''  '"' "' '''''  P^"i-'^  f-'^-J  'o™  »- 

touch  of  humanness  or  cowardice  which  arrested  the  kingly 
d^ger;  the  second  failed  because  a  pale  horse,  in  the  mean 
whtk,  stood  before  the  palace  gate,  and  the  rider  passed  the 
wardens  w.thout  challenge  and  summoned  the  young  kTngt 
g.ve  account  at  a  higher  tribunal.    The  death  of  Francis  was   n 

feastmg  m  M.d-Lent  upon  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 

samts,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  pope.    Another  intrigue 
however  restored  the  Guises  to  power,  and  their  return  w^' 

^-."p  of  r  H  ''""^  °'  ^°"^'"^-     Th«  private 

worsnip  01  the  Huguenots  wa.Q  sanc^----^    v,--  -    •        - ,. 

o  —  ■,~s50vr\yiiwu,  Dui  meir  public 
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celebrations  were  forbidden,  and  they  were  promised  a  national 
council  to  adjust  all  differences  of  religion.     This  council  met 
in  the  convent  of  Poissy,  on  the  9th  of  the  following  September. 
The  boy-king,  Charles  IX.,  sat  upon  the  throne.    Six  cardinals, 
with  him  of  Lorraine  at  their  head,  and  doctors,  whose  name 
was   legion,  appeared  as    the    Catholic   champions.      Twelve 
ministers  and  twenty-two  deputies  from  the  Calvinistic  churches 
were  by  and  by  admitted,  rather  as  culprits  than  as  disputants. 
The  Genevese  prized  the  safety  of  Calvin  so  highly  that  they 
required  securities  for  his  protection,  in  the  absence  of  which 
the  more  courtly  and  eloquent  Beza  appeared  in  his  stead.    The 
discussion,  like  all  others,  failed  utterly  of  the  purpose  which  it 
was  intended  to  effect.     A  dispute  arose  about  the  laws  of  the 
combat,  and  about  the  very  issue  that  was  put  upon  its  trial. 
What  were  to  be  the  questions  of  debate  ?    "  The  whole  round 
of  the  doctrines,"  said  the  Huguenots.     "  The  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Real  Presence  in  the  sacrament,"  said  the 
creatures  of  the  cardinal.     What  was  to  be  the  test  ?     "  Holy 
Scripture  as  interpreted  by  tradition,  and  by  the  Fathers  and 
Councils,"  said  the  followers  of  the  Papacy.     "  Holy  Scripture 
alone,"  was  the  sturdy  reply  of  the  Reformed.     Who  are  to 
adjudge  the  victory  ?     "  The  civil  government,"  said  Beza  and 
his   friends.      "The   Church  authorities,"  was  the  Romanist 
rejoinder.     Why  dispute  at  all  when  all  the  conditions  of  con- 
troversy seem  so  hopelessly  involved  ?    Both  parties  agree  in  the 
answer — "  Not  to  overcome  our  antagonists,  but  to  encourage 
our  friends."    We  shall  not  wonder,  after  this,  that  the  colloquy 
at  Poissy  came  to  a  speedy  and  resultless  conclusion.     The 
Huguenots  were  at  this  time  estimated  by  the  chancellor  to 
amount  to  one-fourth  01  the  population,  and  though  such  calcu-^ 
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lauonsare  of  necessity  uncertain,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  no 
obscure  sectanes,  but  a  compact  and  powerful  body,  who  could 
demand  pr.v..ege  in  worship  and  redress  from  w^ng  T  ' 
Ouises,  however,  were  incessant  in  their  hostility ;  and  after  the 
.ecesston  of  the  frivolous  Antoine  of  Navarre,"  ;h„,  wt  te 
proverb,a.  ammosity  of  the  renegade,  was  rancorous  n  hi 
hatred  of  h,s  former  friends,  they  sought  aid  for  the  extirpati 

ma  chmg  to  Pans  m  support  of  this  enterprise,  he  heard  the 
bells  of  the  little  town  of  Vassy,  in  the  province  o  Champ^ 

exclanned,  They  shall  soon  Huguenotize  in  a  very  different 
manner,"  and  he  ordered  them  to  be  attacked.  Unarmed  a 
they  were,  they  could  only  defend  themselves  with  stones.  It 
IS  said  that  one  of  these  stones  struck  the  Duke  upon  the  face, 
and  that  m  h.s  anger  he  let  loose  upon  them  all  the  fury  of  hi 
ar^ed  reta„,ers.  Sixty  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot,  [nd  tw^ 
Aundred  more  were  severely,  some  mortally,  wounded.  The 
news  of  this  onslaught  was  carried  speedily  to  Paris,  and  the 

whomth  "''.'"'Z^f  ^  '""■»?•>»'  °™'i°n  from  the  populace, 
whom  th  prtests  had  taught  to  regard  him  as  the  Judas  Macca! 
teus  of  h,s  country-the  heaven-sent  and  heaven-strengthened 

defender  of  their  endangered  faith.  Encouraged  by  his'succei 
he  seued  upon  the  persons  of  the  queen-mother  and  her  son, 
mid  kept  them  in  strict  though  gentle  captivity.  Then  the  whole 
b™l  was  roused.  Jhe  butchery  of  those  unarmed  worshippers 
^  ik,  red  ratn  wh.ch  made  the  battle-harvest  grow.  Fearfully 
was  the  slaughter  of  those  slain  witnesses  avenged ;  for  from  the 

Z^Zt """''' "'  ""^ '''  ^='^"^^  °' ''« ■^-^-  ™^x*' 

aated  the  commencement  of  the  Q^d  ^rar-  -^  r-';-,-  -    -  - 

v-i s  Yf^i^  „j  rciigiuii ;  ana  ot  aii 
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wars  there  are  none  so  fierce  and  so  terrible  as  those  of  intestine 
strife,  when  fanaticism  sounds  the  clarion  and  nerves  the  frantic 
hand — 

<*  When  rival  nations,  great  in  arms. 

Great  in  power,  in  glory  great, 
Rush  in  ranks  at  war's  alarms, 

And  feel  a  temporary  hate  ; 
The  hostile  storms  but  rage  awhile, 

And  the  tired  contest  ends  ; 
But  oh !  how  hard  to  reconcile 

The  foes  that  once  were  friends." 

It  is  not  our  province  to  dwell  largely  upon  the  sad  period 
which  followed,  nor  to  enter  here  into  the  vexed  question  as  to 
how  far  the  use  of  the  sword  is,  under  any  circumstances, 
defensible  for  the  maintenance  of  religion.  War  is  a  terrible 
scourge,  one  of  the  direst  and  most  appalling  of  the  effects  of 
sin.  There  is  no  more  Christianity  in  the  consecration  of 
banners  than  there  is  in  the  baptism  of  bells  ?  They  who  battle 
for  the  glory  of  renown,  or  for  the  lust  of  dominion — sin.  The 
conqueror,  who  fights  for  conquest  merely,  is  but  a  butcher  on 
a  grander  scale :  and  even  in  the  sternest  necessity  that  can 
compel  to  arms,  so  deceitful  is  the  human  heart,  so  easily  can  it 
mistake  pride  for  patriotism,  and  baptize  the  greed  of  glory  with 
the  inspirations  of  religion,  that  we  must  ever  feel  that  the  camp 
should  not  be  the  chosen  school  for  godliness,  and  that  they 
have  deepest  need  to  claim  a  Saviour's  intercession  >yho  have 
to  meet  their  Maker  with  sword-hilt  stained  with  slaughter, 
and  with  the  hands,  uplifted  iA  the  dying  litany,  all  crimsoned 
with  a  brother's  blood.  The  sentiments  of  Agrippa  d'Aubign6, 
a  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (whose  name  has  again 
become  illustrious  in  the  field  of  historic  literature  in  the  person 
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descendz 


of 


of  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign^,  his  1 

ever  the  Reformed  were  put  to  death  under  the  form  of  justice 

necks  and  never  made  use  of  their  hands.     But  when  public 
authon^  and  the  magistrates,  tired  of  kindling  the  p  L   h^ 
flung  the  kmfe  into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  by  the  tlu£ 
and  wholesale  massacres  of  Ft^nce  had  deprived  Cco7h 
venerab  e  countenance,  and  neighbour  murdered  L  ghbour  bv 

"tchW  ,r      '""'"^  '°"'  '°  '°"^'  ""^  -™'<J  '0  -ord,  and 
:   X^:;  IVf"' .--"--  ^-  ^  -ntment 

has  th/„l  V      ,  °''"^°  "'"'°"'  ^^^'de  which  party 

l.as  the  guilt  of  civil  war  branded  on  its  forehead." 

Both  patties  asked  for  aid  from  other  nations  in  the  stru.de 
Spearmen  from  Spain,  and  soldiers  from  Italy,  obeyed  te  si 
naons  of  the  pontiff  to  the  new  crusade ;  Germans'and  Eng^^,' 
enroUed  for  the  assistance  of  the  Huguenots;  and  the  SwI 
with  mercenary  impartiality,  stood  ready  for    i,e  ca  se  fvl  h 
had   he  longest  purse  and  readiest  pay     Both  sides  put  forth 

of  God,  and  both  swore  fealty  to  their  lawful  sovereign,   a!  Z 
commencement  of   hostilities  the  Huguenots    gafned   some 
advan  ages,  but  they  wasted  their  time  in  useles!  negoti  I 
Jhile  their  adversaries  acted  with  vigour.     They  labour  dT 
de«l,  under  the  misfortune  of  being  led  by  the  Jn  e  deS    " 
who,  though  a  brave  soldier,  was  of  the  blood-royal  of  France 
and  might  one  day,  if  he  did  not  commit  himself  too  ^  be 

a  struggle  for  prmciple,  to  be  cursed  with  a  h,if.K,,.,..  .:_ 
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mander.     Fancy  the  sturdy  Puritans  of  our  own  country  led  to 
battle  by  some  gay  Duke  of  Monmouth,  instead  of  "  trusting  in 
God,  and  keeping  their  powder  dry"  at  the  bidding  of  Ire^cn 
'and  Cromwell ! 

The  death  of  Antoine  of  Navs.iTe,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  the  fall  of  Marshal  St.  Andr6  on  the  field 
of  Dreux,  and  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  which  to 
the  soured  temper  of  the  homicide  seemed  but  a  legitimate  act 
of  reprisal,  were  the  occasions  of  that  suspension  of  hostiUties 
which  resulted  in  the  hollow  treaty  of  Amboise.     It  satisfied 
neither  party,  and  was  at  best  only  an  armed  truce,  during  which 
frightful  enormities  were  committed  on  both  sides.  War  speedily 
broke  out  again,  and  the  Catholics  triumphed  on  the  plains  of 
St.  Denis,  though  the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  the  last  of 
the  triumvirs,  died  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  upon  the 
field.     Again,   during   the   progress   of  the   conflict,  did  the 
Huguenots  appear  to  prevail;   but   again  did  the  matchless 
cunning  of  the  queen-mother  triumph  over  the  unstable  leader, 
and  he  signed  the  peace  of  Longjumeau,  "which,"  says  Mezerai, 
"  left  his  party  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  with  no  other 
security  than  the  word  of  an  Italian  woman."     The  treaty  never 
existed  save  on   paper;    the   foreign  mercenaries    were   still 
retained  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  pulpits  resounded  with  the  doc- 
trine that  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  heretics ;  the  streets  of 
the  cities  were  strewed  with  the  corpses  of  the  Huguenots,  ten 
thousand  of  whom,  in  three  months  of  treaty,  were  barbarously 
slain.     The  ofiicer  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  while  carrying  the 
terras  of  peace,  was  arrested  and  beheaded,  in  defiance  of  the 
king's,  safe  conduct;  and  the  prince  and  the  admiral,  fleeing 
from  an  enemy  whom  no  ties  could  restrain  nor  oaths  could 
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bind,  flung  themselves  into  the  city  of  Rochell^    tkvu 

"  M,.  ( ■    ^  repeated  the   aphorism  of  Themistorles— 

w  ere  the  lit  r  1°°''    '^'"^  °'  J^-^'=  ^"^  Montcontour. 

iroS  the        •'"'     ''""'^  "^"'^  "^-  -"  his  firs 
spurs  01  lame,  their  ruin  seemed  to  be  mmni^fo  f     .u  • 

Again  peace  was  concluded  and  fn^  p»f        j'"?""'-'^  """X- 

obtained  n,ore  favourable  te'rTs     The^   7      '"  '"^"""'^^ 
and  were  received- .-•-i.f      t        /'"^ '^^ders  came  to  Paris, 

but  it  wL  on  ;  :  C/imertrf   '""'  '^  ""^  ''"^  ^"^  "^-"^ 
-.natic  Spaniard  .ere  brood.;:::i%t-:S- 

ni:"fo?r;:2r"''  'r  -=  ^^^^^^^-'^'^  <>-  the 

infamous  at  oci,    trTr^    ''^^"'''"'^'^'^  ^"'  "">- 

ornight-fit  timlfor^delS  "ltn'e'Sn:i  """^ 
her  two  guilt v  son.;  vv^r«    i  •      •  q"een-mother  and 

guuiy  sons  were  shivenn"-    n   nil   tKo   *•    -j 
cniekv  in   fU^  1     ,  °         ^^'   ^"^   timidiiess  of 

*jueuy  in  the   royal   chamh«^r        tk^  • 

/      cnamDer.       They  maintamed  a  sullen 
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silence,  for  conscience  had  made  cowards  of  them  all.     As 
they   looked   out  uneasily  into  the  oppressed    and  solitary 
night,   a  pistol  shot  was  heard.     Remorse  seized  upon  the 
irresolute  monarch,  and  he  issued  orders  to  arrest  the  tragedy 
It  was  too  late,  for  the  royal  tigress  at  his  side,  anticipating 
that  his  purpose  might  waver,  had  already  commanded  the 
signal,  and  even  as  ihey  spoke  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  aux 
Au^errois  tolled,  heavy  and  dooming,  through  the  daikness 
Forth  issued  the  courtly  butchers  to  their  work  of  blood.     At 
the   onset   the   brave   old   admiral  was    massacred,   and   the 
Huguenots   in   the   Louvre  were  despatched  by  halberdiers, 
with   the   Court   ladies  looking  on.      Armed   men,   shouting 
"  For  God  and  the  king,''  traversed  the  streets,  and  forced 
the  dwellings  of  the  heretics.     Sixty  thousand  assassins,  wield- 
ing all  the  weapons  of  the  brigand  and  the  soldier,  ran  about 
on  all  sides,  murdering,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age   or 
suffering,  all  of  the  ill-fated  creed ;  the  air  was  laden  with  a 
tumult  of  sounds,  in  which  the  roar  of  arquebus  and  the  crash 
of  hatchet  rr'ngled  with  blaspheming  taunt  and  dying  groan. 

*'  For  hideously,  'mid  rape  and  sack, 
The  murderer's  laughter  answered  back 
His  prey's  convulsive  laughter." 

The  populace,  already  inflamed  by  the  sight  of  blood,  followed 
in  the  track  of  slaughter,  mutilating  the  corpses  and  draggin- 
them  through  the  kennels  in  derision.  The  leaders,  the  Duket 
of  Guise,  Nevers  and  Montpensier,  riding  fiercely  from  street  to 
street,  like  the  demons  of  the  storm,  roused  the  passion  into 
frenzy  by  their  cries-"  Kill,  kill !  Blood-letting  is  good  in 
August.  By  the  king's  command.  Death  to  the  Huguenot ! 
Kill  1 ''     On  sped  the  murder,  until  city  and  palace  were  gorged. 
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Men  forgot  their  manhood,  and  women  their  tenderness     In 
worse  than  Circean  transformation,  the  human  was  turned  into 
the  brutal,  and  there  prowled  about  the  street,  a  race  of  ghouls 
and  vampires,  consumed  with  an  appetite  for  blood.    The  roads 
were  almost  impassable  from  the  corpses  of  men,  women,  and 
children-a  new  and  appalling   barricade;   "The  earth  was 
covered  thick  with  other  clay,  which  her  own  clay  did  cover" 
Paris  became  one  vast  Red  Sea,  whose  blood-waves  had  no 
refluent  fde.     The  sun  of  that  blessed  Sabbath  shone,  with  its 
clear  kind  l.ght,  upon  thousands  of  dishonoured  and  desolate 
homes ;  and   the  air,  which  should  have  been  hushed  from 
sound  until  the  psalm  of  devotion  woke  it,  carried  upon  its 
startled  billows  the  yells  of  blasphemers,  flushed  and  drunk 
with  murder,  and  the  shrieks  of  parting  spirits,  like  a  host  of 
unbuned  witnesses,  crying  from  beneath  the  altar  unto  God 
How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  !  " 

The  massacre  was  renewed  in  the  provinces.  For  seven  long 
days  Pans  was  a  scene  of  pillage.  Fifteen  thousand  in  the 
capital,  and  one  hundred  thousand  throughout  the  whole  of 
France,  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  many  by  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  many  more  by  the  protracted  perils  of  flight  and 
oi  famine.  ■ 

Consider  all  the  circumstances  of  St.  Bartholomew's  massacre  ■ 
the  confederacy  which  plotted  it  in  secret;  the  complicity' 
of  the  king  and  court;  the  snares  laid  for  the  feet  of  the 
Huguenots;  the  solemn  oaths  of  safety  under  whose  attesta- 
Uon  they  were  allured  to  Paris;  *he  kisses  by  which,  like  the 
Redeemer  whom  they  honoured,  they  were  i.etrayed'to  ruin  • 
the  dagger  of  -vholesale  murder,  whefted  upon  the  broken  tables' 
of  the  Decaiogue,  and  put  by  priests  and  nobles  into  the  hand, 
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of  a  maddened  crowd  ;  the  long  continuance  of  the  carnage— 

the  original  as  it  was  of  the  Reign  of  Terror;  and,  lastly,  the 

uplifting  of  red  hands  in  thanksgiving,  the  ringing  of  joy-bells 

at  Madrid  and   Rome,  and   the  baptism  of  all  this  horrible 

butchery  by  the  insulted  name  of  religion  ;— and  we  cannot 

avoid  the  conclusion   that  nothing  in  the  annals  of  human 

history  involves  such  flagrant  violations  both  of  earthly  and 

heavenly  law  ;  that  there  is  a  combination  of  atrocious  elements 

about  it  for  which  we  look  elsewhere  in  vain  ;  and  that  it  stands, 

in  unapproachable  turpitude,  the  crime  without  a  shadow  and 

without  a  parallel. 

We  dwell  upon  the  wars  of  religion  and  the  tragedy  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  not  to  keep  alive  old  animosities,  but  to  induce 
oiii-  thankfulness  that  we  live  in  kindlier  times  ;  to  inspire  a 
more  reverent  appreciation  of  the  priceless  heritage  of  religious 
freedom  ;  and,  not  least,  to  impress  upon  our  hearts  the  truth 
that  banded  armies  and  battle's  stern  array  are  no  meet  mission- 
aries of  "  the  truth  as  if  is  in  Jesus."     Oh,  never,  we  may  boldly 
say  it,  never  did  the  cruelties  of  war,  nor  the  tortures  of  tyranny 
advance  one  iota  the  cause  of  our  holy  religion.  The  Crusader's 
lance  reclaimed  no  Saracen  from  his  error.     The  scimitar  of  the 
Moslem  might  establish  a  military  domination,  but  the  fear  of  it 
wrought  no  spiritual  change.     Covenanters  still  gathered  in  the 
dark  ravine,  and  raised  the  perilous  psalm,  though  the  sleuth- 
hound  tracked  them  through  the  wild  wood,  and  some,  whom 
the  soldiers  of  Claverhouse  had  slaughtered       -e  missing  from 
each  successive  assembly.     With  the  torture  and  the  stake  in 
prospect  the  coward  lip  might  falter,  and  the  recreant  hand  might 
sign  the  recantation,  but  the  heart  would  be  Protestant  still. 
Christianity  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  no  carnal  weapons 
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Master   '  P„7,     ,f  '  *'  ^'^'''"^'^^  ">«  «buke  of  her 

healing  presence  i   «h^  ^«  Deautilul  and 

unite,  not  to  estranf  orr,-  '°°"'^'  "°'  '°  ""^'^-'o 
fetter  for  ons  ienc'e'  she'  "™  ■"''  '"''"''""'^  ^-^^  - 
"reamofblooT     Whi,     onTe'T  T' .""  ^'■"*'"^'  "  ">^ 

sincewt.  Of  fauh  to  ^  ::^ci:itTr'' '°  *^ 

Other,  it  were  felonv  n^♦^,  ^  clevotion ;  on  tJie 

-..^  Of  a  :sr::::: r:- -rh,;™: -r  ^^- ^ 
pi.xuponUiTrisii^"^'^  °^^  -""-  • 

Alas  !  that  in  our  fallen  nature  there  sho„M  K«       u 
disposition  to  make  npr«.    r  ^  ''^''^  ^  ^^^^"S^ 

1  CO  make  persecution  coeval  with  nower     r.y  • 

raised  no  vo  ce  in  the  r^«o        ^        .  Power.     Calvin 

Which  adjudged  L:e;'t:::ta'r?'heT'":'  t^  '^"•^"- 

in  h;<i  Ha„  „f  ^  "^  fanatic  Roundhead 

•n  ftis  day  of  power,  searching  the  baronial  h,ll  t     uj^  ' 

and  missal,  was  to  the  full  as  bruLl     ^t  '^*^'"  '=°P" 

light,  .ore  criininaltSwa";';  "'"""'=  ""'^'^''- 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  r.,en  honourd  ,n  •  '  ™^  '''"""■  '^^' 
much  as  thev  were  h/     ?  <=onsc,ence'  sake  now  as 

established  irtrXctj^l  '  """"^  ^^°'  "^^  "°'  '""S 

own  Sharp  iSl^"  ;::;-;- ^'f"' ^  «- 

a.^.ethe^acrLtpt\rd^::^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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of  religion   there   were   Michelades   as  well   as   Dragonades, 
Huguenot  reprisals  as  well  as  Romanist  massacres,  we  ought 
not  to  omit  to  notice  one  essential  difference  which  should  be 
ever  kept  in  mind  :  When  Protestants  persecute,  they  persecute 
of  their  own  "  malice  aforethouglit,"  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  rescripts  of  their  holy  religion— in  the  other  system, 
persecution  is  no  exotic  growth,  but  springs,  indigenous  and 
luxuriant,  from  the  system  itself.     Persecution,  in  the  one  case, 
is  by  Protestants,  not  of  Protestantism  ;  in  the  other  case,  it  is 
not  so  much  by  Romanists,  as  of  Popery.     I  rejoice  to  believe 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  high-hearted  and  kindly  Roman 
Catholics  who  are  men,  patriots,  aye,  and  Christians  too,  in 
spite  of  their  teachings  in  error.    And  I  am  proud  of  my  country 
and  of  my  humanity,  when,  in  the  breach  and  in  the  battle,  on 
the  summit  of  Barossa  or  in  the  trenches  at  Sebastopol,  I  see 
nationality  triumph  over  ultramontanism,  and  the  inspiration  of 
patriotism  extinguish  the  narrowness  of  creed.     But  if  the  spirit 
of  persecution  be  not  in  the  heart  of  the  Catholic,  it  is  in  the 
"'ook  of  Popery,  in  the  decretal,  in  the  decision  of  the  council, 
in  the  fulmination  of  the  Pope.     The  Church   of  Rome  can 
only  save  her  c'\arity  at  the  expense  of  her  consistency.     Let 
her  erase  the  "Semper  Eadem"  which  flaunts  upon  her  banner. 
There  is  an  antiquated  claim  of  infallibility  put  forward  on 
her  behalf  sometimes,  which  she  had  better  leave  behind  her 
altogether.     But  she  cannot  change.     When  she  erases  penal 
statutes  from  her  registers,  and  coercion  and  treachery  from  her 
creed — when  we  see  her  tolerant  in  the  countries  where  she 
lords  it  in  ascendency,  as  she  would  fain  have  us  think  her  in 
ourwown,  where,  thank  God,   she  yet  only  struggles  for  the 
mastery— when  she  no  longer  contemplates  aggression — when 
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lady  tract  distributors  are  „„  i  • 

Madiais  are  free-wh  n  pi,  n    t"'"  '""""'"^'''  '''"'  -''e" 
of  grape-shot  over  T.Wtian      "^  ""  '"""'  ""' '"  '^e  for™ 

"e  no  longer  threaT^n  d  L:T"T''"  "^'^'"'^  "^uments 
George  of  To„ga_w,e„  ,^°"  "'^''  ™"^""  "g^^'  King 
-hen  they  do,  Lret  hop  '  th"  ""•:,""'  ~""  '°  P''^'  ("' 
--ay  listen  „,ore  1  i  .^  L"  d  ""'"'"^'  "'^"'  ''°-'>'^- 
""'"  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  ^^  ^  °^  ^"^''^  '  •"" 

own  charity-wanting  nd  he     "'  '""""'  '"  "''^'"^^  our 

"or  prisons,  ano.ing^hTSS;^^^:'  T""'''" 
opm,on,  robbing  of  no  civil  right  .ndT^t  1  ""'^  '°  *"■'"" 
-to  take  our  stand  as  did  ,     >  ^  '^"'  "°  P™al  bond 

.^■tars  of  our  faith,  and  to  crvL  rV"'  "'"'"'  ''''"^'  "^  -e 
and  in  the  .e.ple's  of  o  r  G  V"  AH  k  :"'"''  °'  °"^-*- 
fellow-subjects,  but  a  barred  door  Lp"'  '°  ""  ''°'"='"'^' 
WITH  Rome."  '^°"  '°  ^"Pe-T.  and  No  Peace 

Horrible  as  was  the  massacre  of  St    P,«i,  , 
sequent  celebrations  of  it  were  vet  L       ^'"''°'°"'ew,  the  sub- 

Madrid   were  intoxicated  w"h'    rp""   r^-     ^°'"' ''"' 
cardinals  went  to   church    ,^-J    ,'         ^^   ''"'^Soiy  and  his 

'"e  booming  of  canno^  rtde  God  "if  ^^  ''''''''  ^^ 
destruction  of  the  Church's  enlies  A  f  f"'""^  ""  '"^ 
commemorate  the  event  to  th.  f  !',  .  V  ™'  """="=  to 

massacre  embellished      ew,s  St'  v  '  ^  '"'""'  °'  '"^ 
Europe  was  struck  with  -.J    I  ^'"""''-     ^''Otestant 

•'egan  to  hold  the  L:!  of^  r  inl,  """"'■    "^""^^ 
appointed  a  day  of  fastin<r  =,nH  ^''horrence.     Geneva 

day.     Knox,  in  the  ScZsr  "?'''':;  "'"'  ^™"""«  '°  *is 
•he  deed,  with  all  the  bo  ir  fl^^^  -"^--  for 

-n..eKr.cha.bassadorreE:;::::-t'r 
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of  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  allowed  him  to  pass  without  a  vord  o! 
recognition  through  files  of  courtiers  and  ladies  clad  in  the 
deepest  mourning. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  Charles  IX.  miserably  died  ;  con- 
sumed with  agonies  of  remorse,  and,  whether  from  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  from  some  new  and  strange  malady,  with  blood 
oozing  out  of  every  pore  of  his  body.  Henry  III.,  his  brother 
and  successor,  was  a  strange  medley  of  valour  and  effeminacy, 
of  superstition  and  licentiousness.  His  youth  of  daring  was 
followed  by  a  voluptuous  and  feeble  manhood.  He  was  crafty, 
cowardly,  and  cruel.  One  of  the  chief  actors  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's tragedy,  he  afterwards  caused  the  assassination  of  his 
confrlrc^  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  poniarded  in  the  royal 
presence-chamber.  When  revolt  was  ripe  in  his  provinces,  and 
treason  imperilled  his  throne,  he  would  break  off  a  council, 
assembled  on  gravest  matters,  that  he  might  sigh  over  the  ship- 
wreck of  a  cargo  of  parrots,  or  deplore  in  secret  the  illness  of 
some  favourite  ape.  The  Leaguers  hated  him,  and  preached 
openly  regicide  and  rebellion.  The  Huguenots  distrusted  him, 
and  Henry  of  Navarre  routed  his  armies  on  the  field  of  Coutras. 
Gifted  with  high  talents,  and  of  kingly  presence,  he  shrank  into 
the  shadow  of  a  man — a  thing  of  pomatums  and  essences — 
the  object  of  his  people's  hate  and  scorn.  His  reign  was  a 
continual  succession  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy  between  all 
the  parties  in  the  realm;  and,  in  1589,  he  fell  by  the  knife 
of  Jacques  Clement,  who  was  canonised  by  the  Pope  for  the 
murder ;  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  seated  in  full  consistory  at 
Rome,  dared  the  blasphemous  avowal  that  the  devotion  of  this 
assassin  tormed  no  unworthy  comparison  with  the  sacrifice  of 
the  blessed  Redeemer. 
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""regretted  ;  Hemy  I,,  lulled       ,7  f'""     *'^™^''  ''  "-" 
torments;  IIe„r„  m       J"   '  ''''='™»  IX.  expired  in  fearful 
'He  D„.e  dVUe^on  ferirtrt'^V  °""""'^""  «'"' 
-d  Henry,  successive  DukesTf  Guis     '^'''T''  '''''""' 
of  assassins.     The  heads  of  the  pe~       '"'""  ''^  <^^=g-» 
•"  peace.     It  is  not  without  an^w!r   m         '  ""' '°  ""e  S-'^ve 
'hat  retribution  should  ^Z  Z     '^^^T.'T"  '"''°'' 
Oh,  strange  and  subtle  aflinitvT.  ^^         "  ''^"'^  °''  'J-^nny- 
Watelie,  in  his  '■  I«  to     of  th    w""  "'""'  '""'  P""'^'""™" . 
-"lated  the  proofs  th^  nL'^^  7"'  "' '''"''°''"  "-  -eu- 
St.  Bartholomew  suffered  ear       l       ''"^  '"  "^^  -""^^^ere  of 

persecutions  Of  .i:lefo™eir 7   "''"'''^-    '""^""'- 
out  of  the  tongues  of  ,1?  ^'^^  '""''s^'ed  the  cuttin. 

dyingheroism.'  1  th      ad'T"  T  T'  '''"  ""^-es  of 
populace  against  the  c  er..  t>     ?'!        ""''  '^  "'^  f^"'- 
wards,  in  the  Reign  of  t1  7  iT'"  '"'  '"^  ^^^^=  ^-^er. 
Lorraine,  the  Lofre  ,1  cToTed     ".        """  °'  '"^  ^^^<^-^'  "^ 
timeofCarrierofNames  itraf -I      r""""  "«™^'  -  '"e 
of  Guise,  kicked  tl^c     's     f  c"   '"'"^  """'^ '  «»^^'  ^^ke 
lomew,  with  the  exclarnXn   "  1^^',  T  ""=  "^^^  "'  ^t.  Bartho- 
Sixteen  years  passed  ovTa;d  fh  '      '"'' "°  ""^^  ^enom." 

«'.e  slain  body'of  tit  ve^:  Duk  'oVor^'  "f  '''"'''  ^""""^ 
length,  I  am  king."  Charles  IX  ^^  /  ''''"'"''^'  "  ^°^'  '^ 
in  the  contagion  of  slant  e    n      ".        ""''  of  cowardice,  or 

Huguenots  Awo  1^'^^ZTX''":  "  "^^  "^'""^ 
the  dust  of  ages  that  samearnl.  .  ""  ^'""^^^  fro™ 

of  Louts  Xvl     Be  a  "  okeT      V     "''"''"'  "  ^'  ">«  throne 

'  spoke  truly  when  he  said.  "  The  Church 
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is  an  anvil  upon  which  many  a  hammer  has  been  broken." 
"Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth,"  and  though 
"the  heathen  have  raged,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  taken 
counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  His  anointed," 
drifted  corpses  on  the  Red  Sea  shore,  Babylon's  monarch  slain  in 
his  own  palace,  scattered  vessels  of  a  proud  Armada,  wise  men 
taken  in  their  own  craftiness,  the  downfall  of  a  fierce  oppressor, 
the  crash  of  a  desolated  throne,-all  these  have  proved  that 
«  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  doth  laugh,  the  Lord  doth  have 
them  in  derision."     The  bush  in  the  wilderness  has  been  often 
set  on  fire,  flames  have  been  kindled  on  it  by  countless  torches, 
flaring  in  incendiary  hands ;  but  the  torches  have  gone  out  in 
darkness,  the  incendiaries  have  perished  miserably,  and 

"  The  bush  itself  has  mounted  higher, 
And  flourish'd,  unconsumed,  in  fire." 

Henry  of  Navarre  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  found  himself 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  a  king  who  had  to  conquer  his  king- 
dom.    The  Leaguers  refused  allegiance,  and  set  up  as  king  the 
old  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  under  the  name  of  Charles  X.     The 
Duke  of  Mayenne  had  convened  the  states-general  in  Paris,  and 
was  ready  to  be  the  Catholic  champion,  and  many  of  the  nobles 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  court  refused  to  march  under  a 
Huguenot  leader.     The  Protestant  captains  remained  faithful 
and  were  less  exacting.     The  chief  of  them,  the  Duke  de  Bouil- 
Ion,  de  ChatiUon,  the  son  of  Coligny,  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  La- 
noue,  the  illustrious  Duplessis  Mornay,  and  the  still  more  illus- 
trious Baron  de  Rosny,  afterwards  Duke  of  Sully,  rallied  round 
him  and  inspirited  his  small  army  o<  seven  thousand  men.     At 
the  head  of  this  army,  scanty  in  numbers  but  sturdy  in  valour, 
and  having  the  new  obligation  of  loyalty  added  to  the  old  obli* 
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gation  of  rehgion,  Henry  joined  battle  with  his  adve,sari-s  and 
^.umphed  both  at  Arques  and  on  the  memorable  fieUoa^ 
A  few  days  before  the  latter  battle,  Schomberg,  generalof  t^e 
Go-man  aux.liaries,  demanded  the  arrears  of  payme„"  f"   1' 

are  „?  t        ™°"'""'  "^  impatience  he  said,  "  They 

^e  no  true  men  who  ask  for  money  on  the  eve  of  a  ba  tk^ 

.^traS  :  ^■^"'■^•"^^^^.-''"^e,  he  hastened,  before  h^!:. 

battlewillperha/sbeth;  ,a7of  mylit'ltr  '""^  "' 
and  your  valour ;  I  pray  you  pardoned  em  ra^ir^.^r 

^^Z-  but  17  ''^'  "'^'  ^°"  ^^^-^  ™- '^  - 
other  day,  but  to-day  you  have  killed  me,  for  I  shall  f^.I 

proud  to  die  on  this  occasion  in  your  service."     I„    h    1  o 
d^ger   Henry  called   to  mind  the  instructions     f  hi   pL, 
moth  r.     Ra,smg  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  invoked  God  to     U 
ness  the  justice  of  his  cause      "  But  T  oM  ••     -j  ,         • 
...eased  Thee  to  ordain  otherwise,  or  fT^  se!,  t tt  ]  '^^ 
one  of  those  kings  whom  Thou  givest  in  thh^a        "     f: 

Cs     Wi    s       v'  '°™^!P^^'""8 '°  ^^  ^"M  he  thus  addressed 

is  he  '!;•"    Z  T    ""^'r"'  '  ^-y"- king,  and  yonder 
s  the  enemy.      Pomtmg  to  a  white  plume  which  he  had  fastened 
m    ,s  helmet,  "My  children,"  he  said,  "look  well  to  you  rinks 
If  he  standards  fall,  rally  round  my  white  plume,  it  will  shew 
you  the  short  road  to  glory."    Animated  by  strains  like  t  Ise 
the  soldiers  fought  like  heroes  fh»  t  .  ' 

and  ,h»  s-        u  u  ■  '        Leaguers  were  utterly  routed 

and  the  French  historians  say  that  this  single  field  of  Ivry  h^ 
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covered  Henry  of  Navarre  with  a  wreath  of  immortal  fame.  It 
has  indeed  immortalized  him,  though  in  a  manner  on  which 
they  would  hardly  calculate,  for  it  has  throned  his  memory  in 
the  stanzas  of  Macaulay's  undying  song : 

"  Oil,  how  our  hearts  were  beating  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long  array  ; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers, 
And  Appenzel's  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish  spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  curses  of  our  land  ; 
And  dark  Maj  enne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his  hand  ; 
And,  as  we  looked  ou  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's  empurpled  flood. 
And  good  Coligny's  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  blood  ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  fate  of  war, 
'  To  fight  for  His  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  King  has  come  to  marshal  us,  all  in  his  armour  drest, 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest 
He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye  ; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stern  and  high. 
Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing  to  wing 
Down  all  our  line  a  deafening  shout,  '  God  save  our  lord  the  King.' 
'  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may. 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray  ; 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine  amid  the  ranks  of  war, 
And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarre.' 
*  *  »  •  •  • 

A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 

A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  crest ; 

And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a  guiding  star, 

Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours.     IMayenne  hath  turn'd  his  rein, 

D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.     The  Flemish  count  is  slain. 

Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale  ; 

The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven  mail. 
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Eu.„e  of  the  religion  have  borne  „s  best  in  fish, 

And  the  good  Lord  of  Rosny  hath  ta'en  the  cT™.  ,..,,, 

Our  o™  .n.e  Maxinrilian  the  come,  white  Crtl'T 

"Ho  !  maidens  of  Vienna  .  ti„  t 

w.  •      "  '  ""iilTOns  of  Lucerne  . 

Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  «.„..     ,  ' 

Ho  .  Philip  send,  for  charity  tLvM  """ """  '"""'• 

That  Antwe-.  „;n,s  l^X^llZZT"'''- 
Ho  !  gallant  nobles  of  the  Le^  e    ool  ; ^  """  '^"™"''^  ^"""^ 
Ho  !  burghers  of  Sain.  Genevieve  keel         T""  """  "'  '"■«'■' ' 
For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  J  I;.  I  q?  ,  "t  ""'  "'■"'■^''' ' 
And  mocke<l  the  counsel  of  the  X  an.      ,        f  "'""  *=  ^'^'=' 
The,,  giory  .0  His  holy  ^Z  ^ r^:  ^r 
And  glory  toour  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry  of  Narr^l-. 
After  this  spirit-stimng  eulo"v  it  m„ 
c.i.na.  to  question  ^^^^tll^Z^K         "  "  ^""■■ 
the  long  run  been  furthered  or  dmnl  h    .T"""''  '"  '" 
Henry  of  Navarre.    Indeed  it  LT  ^  'he  patronage  nf 

misfortune  to  the  in  ere  s  L  pV"  "'"'  '"'"'^'^  '  Snevot. 
w-  allied  for  so  ™  ~  ^™  ?  f "'.'"  '"  ^""^^  "'^'  " 
Bourbon.  It  was  deset^e^d  lettXt: ir  r.r  °' 
of  Navarre  forsook  it  in  hone  of  .  »  Anthony 

Louis  of  Cond.,  for  the  chance  of  b,  '°''"T' '  ""  '^^°"'«^' 
*e  younger  Cond.,    o  save   h  s    T '"'"' r'^^""''^^""^' ^ 
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first  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  and  then  for  the  preservation 
of  his  crown  ;  and  the  three  following  Bourbons  "  persecuted 
this  way  unto  the  death."    Surely,  if  they  of  the  Reformed  had 
been  docile  scholars,  apt  to  learn  the  lessons  of  experience  and 
wisdom,  they  would  have  profited  earlier  by  the  admonition  "Put 
not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is 
no  help."     The  abjuration  of  Protestantism  by  Henry  IV.  has 
found  some  earnest  and  zealous  defenders.     It  is  said  that  by 
adhering  to  the  Reformed  Church  he  would  have  prolonged 
war,  dismembered  France,  been  a  king  without  a  crown  and 
without  a  kingdom,  abdicated  in   favour  of  the  Guise,  and 
delivered  up  the  defenceless  Huguenots  to  the  blind  fury  of  the 
Leaguers  and  their  party.     On  the  other  hand,  by  returning  to 
the  Romish  communion  he  restored  peace,  secured  toleration, 
established  an  empire,  and  transmitted  a  dynasty.     With  what 
reason,  say  they,  in  the  prospect  of  such  consequences,  could 
he  persist  in  the  maintenance  of  a  creed  to  which  he  had  only 
given,  at  any  time,  a  traditional  and   thoughtless  adhesion? 
Such  apologists  are  worse  than  any  accusers.    Henry  of  Navarre, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  a  truer  man  than  these  defenders  make 
him.       He  was  no  hypocrite  when  he  led  his  gallant  troops  at 
Coutras  and  at  Ivry ;  and  to  suppose  that  for  long  years  he 
conducted  one  of  the  deadliest  civil  wars  which  France  has 
ever  known  without  one  honest  enthusiasm,  is  to  fasten  upon 
him  the  brand  of  a  colossal  blood-guiltiness  for  which  history 
would  scarcely  find  a  parallel.     Some  ascribe  his  apostasy  to  a 
humane  and  politic  foresight ;  others,  quite  as  plausibly,  to  the 
absence   of  commanding    principle,  the  power   of  seductive 
influences,  and  a  weakness  for  sensual  pleasure.      But  whether 
prompted  by  godless  expediency  or  by  fatal  flexibility  to  the 
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influences  of  evil,  h^^^TTlr        ~  " ■ 

«ern  reprobation,  ■v:^i.^  ZZ^.i     V'''"''  ^''•^'P»»«3 

»W  above  God-sgrea  laws  oflr  "''  '  '""^'  ""'"- 
be  violated  witi,  i^pu^;         ^^  ^  '""h  »nd  nght,  wl,icl,  canno, 

an  impious  blasphemv  aLin.!    ,  ^        '""'■"  "'■«»'  "fit,  't  >vas 
^«inst.ordsora™Lri^;rj:^''''"«'---he'^^^^^ 
"■ng  .0  end."      b„,  honesty      Ik       "'  "  ^  "^  '■'■°'"  ''-g'" 
-biest practice;  and  it  Z    e'    est"'  ';"'^  ^^  "'^»- '"e 
abjuration  was  not,  i  /,  TaLjrand        *"'  '""^  "■"^"'"  "- 
blunder;"  wl,ether  the  politiJCL    '^"'^  "-«"  a  cri,„e-a 
"uch  with  mischief  as  wi^,      ^l!     ^  °'  T"  "°'  "-S"'  - 
but  bypresenting religion  as  a^fe^s  on    r  ^'^^  "^ ^='"""-. 
J>ke  a  garment,  it  tended  to  saoTh  T     I   "^  ""«'«  ^'  -changed 

prepared  the  way  for  thos?  21:  th";'""  "''""  P'^^^^^ 
'"rsed  the  France  of  the  ZZT^lT'''"'  ''^'^  "''-h 
Huguenots  a  comparative  and  '"'^^'''■'^-    ^'  gave  the 

robbed  them  of  the^r  seTe  er "L'^'""?^   '"'^'^'■■°"'  but  i 
— y  by  the  contagion  o  ~amor    r^"'"'  '"^  -"■ 
a  re.gn  of  seventeen  years  1^1  rr^''    ^'  '"""'"^  '"  Wmself 
error,  abruptly  terminated  b;  theat-T  '"""  '"'''  °^  ""^"^  and 
France  from  the  rivalry  of  a  disputed"    '  "'''"■    ''  '«™ed 
upon  her  two  centurfes  o    m Lru  f  aT:"""'  ''"'  "  ^'-'e'l 
""ted  the  crown  to  seven  of Tt !,     '"P"'™'     ''  '«ns- 
one  was  a  monkish  hypochoiw^W  ^'"''""^ '"  succession;  bu, 
name  three  were  deposit  7™°",:  ""  '^"  ^"  -'-°- 
Penshed  on  the  scaffold.     Crirv        "'  '"'J^"^'  ""^  one 
exception  to  the  fatality  which    ik7      '''""  '°  '"=  "'^  ""'y 
watted  upon  the  houseof  Bo  rbo '      T""  'P'"'  °^  <^'-^'er! 
a  debauchee,  a  prodigal  and  fn  '''"  '''-''  ''^^Po'  and 

'■"'  -  -'Ter  it,  up^.  i  •rinr'r  "r  r  ™'"'  ^^  -^^ 

R  ^^^^-    So  true  are  the 
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maxims  of  the  Holy  Book  :  "  A  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment, 
but  the  lip  of  truth  shall  be  established  for  ever."  *'  The  righteous 
shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance,  but  the  memory  of  the 
wicked  shall  rot." 

We  have  said  there  was  in  the  character  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
a  fatal  flexibility  to  evil  influences,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  if  we  regard  him  as  too  indolent  to  rebel  against  the  pres- 
sure of  present  advisers,  constant  only  in  fickleness,  we  shall 
explain  many  of  the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  his  conduct  and 
of  his  reign.  He  seems  to  have  had,  mingled  with  the  bravery 
and  intellect  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  a  marvellous  duc- 
tility, which  yielded  to  well  nigh  every  touch  of  interest  or  pas- 
sion. He  never  seems  to  have  said  "  No,"  to  any  one.  "  My 
son,"  said  Jeanne  d'Albret,  "  swear  fealty  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformed."  The  oath  was  taken.  "  My  brother,"  said  Charles 
IX.,  "don't  bury  yourself  in  the  country,  come  to  court." 
Henry  came.  "Don't  you  think  you  had  better  marry  Marguerite 
of  Valois?"  No  objections.  "The  mass  or  the  massacre," 
thundered  out  the  assassins  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
"  Oh,  the  mass,  by  all  means."  "  Follow  after  pleasure,"  whis- 
pered Catharine  de  Medicis  ]  "  kings  and  princes  are  absolved 
from  too  strict  adhesion  to  the  marriage  vow."  Henry  too 
readily  obeyed.  "  Let  us  form  an  alliance,"  said  Henry  of 
Valois,  although  he  had  told  the  States  at  Blois  that  they  were 
not  to  believe  him,  even  if  he  promised  with  most  sacred  oaths 
that  he  would  spare  the  heretics.  "  With  all  my  heart,"  was 
the  reply  of  Navarre.  "  Become  Catholic,"  shouted  the  nobles 
of  the  court,  "and  we  will  swear  allegiance."  "Wait  a  bit," 
was  the  answer  of  the  king.  "  Abjure,"  was  the  soft  whisper 
ol  the  all  powerful  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es  ;  "  the  pope  can  annul 
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seem  to  favour  (heTl  r  ™"'''  °"'>'  "^  ^  '•>°"W 

there  is  scarcely  a  ''00^^^  •  7'"'°"^"'°"'  *^  '^''°'«  "f  ^i.  life 
■•ndividua.  opi„CoTof1i™iol''~"^"^''  °^  ^" 
Oh,  these  men  w^o  cann  sa;- No  » ir::^"'!"!  T"'' 
have  wrouglit  in  this  worM  I    T,   •  v  "'"^''"'^  "'^y 

if  we  could  only  t  a  e  TaI      ,  ,"""^  ''°"'''  ^'  '  '''^  <"'<= 

Of  golden  pro^rsitpi^XX  ™7/7-  ^PP-'-t- 
friends  neclected  •  on»  I  ""heeded,  fortune  squancered, 

-.her  invtr  i;  I^rsptratir  a'tS'  T"-"''' 

Believe  nfe, he  rc^L;r;,r;,::'''  ^.-^  "No." 
f^  u-  ,  ^    ^°»    When  to  say  it  is  to  «;nMl- 

hat  tlJh"    T'  'r  "'■^™''  ^  -^o""-"  g-ter    r  hi  e 

Jourselvef  2  !,'" '  "'"'  ^°"  '°  -'"^'^  «"'  talent  fo 
yourselves.    You  need  not  mistake  sauciness  for  strength  and 

LZ't^u'T""-  ""  ^^■'■°P™-'ed  in  your  iSpen 
dence.  That  extreme  were  as  uncomely  as  the  other  But  l.t 
U  be  ours  to  be  self-reliant  amid  hosts  oft  he  vacillat  ng Jell  t 

wnen  tempted  to  swerve  from  principle,  sturdy  as  an  oak  in  it« 
n-amtenance ;  when  solicited  by  the Liceme^sof l^e^.'^ 
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as  a  rock  in  our  denial.  I  trust  that  yours  may  never  be  the 
character  which,  that  you  may  be  the  more  impressed  by  it,  I 
give  you  in  the  poet's  pleasant  verse : 

**  *  He  had  faults,  perhaps  had  many. 

But  one  fault  above  them  all 
Lay  like  heavy  lead  upon  hina, 

Tyrant  of  a  patient  thrall. 
Tyrant  seen,  confess'd,  and  hated, 

Banish 'd  only  to  recall.' 

*  *  Oh  !  he  drank  ?*    *  His  drink  was  water  | 

•  Gambled  ? '     '  No  1  he  hated  play.' 

*  Then  perchance,  a  tenderer  feeling 

Led  his  heart  and  head  astray  ? ' 
'  No  1  both  honour  and  religion 
Kept  him  in  the  purer  way,* 

"  'Then  he  scorned  life's  mathematlcfi. 
Could  not  reckon  up  a  score^ 
Pay  his  debts,  or  be  persuaded 

Two  and  two  were  always  four?' 

*  No  !  he  was  exact  as  Euclid, 

Prompt  and  punctual — no  one  mora* 

*•  *  Oh  !  a  miser? »    •  No. '    '  Too  lavish ?» 

*  Worst  of  guessers,  guess  again.* 

*  No  !  I'm  weary  hunting  failures. 

Was  he  seen  of  mortal  ken  ? 
Paragon  of  marble  virtues, 

Quite  a  model  man  of  men ! ' 

•*  *  At  his  birth  an  evil  spirit 

Charms  and  spells  around  him  fLxmg, 
And  with  well  concocted  malice, 
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Laid  a  curse  upon  his  tongue. 
Curse  thai  daily  made  him  wretched 
I- arth's  most  wretched  sons  among. 

"'He  could  plead,  expound,  and  argue. 
Fire  with  wit.  with  wisdom  glow  , 
liut  one  word  for  ever  failed  him 

Source  of  all  his  pain  and  woe: 
Luckless  man  I  he  could  not  say  it 

Could  not.  dare  not.  answer-No  I' » 

*as  adored  by  aVthe  FZh  T  ^"^""-'edged  that  God 
'hough  in  variety  of  ofrr"  ""  ™"^  "'  '"'^'-n 
Perpe'ua.  and  Ivo'ei  J  the'^"  '"T  '^^'"^<^  '°  ''^  ^ 
and  tranquillity  in  the    Le    1-t  ""''"°"  °'  ""'»» 

"ere,-,.  Full  libertvof  •  ~»«=^'<"'^  g^nted  by  it 

pubhccelebrSn^olLTr^'""^  ^-  ^^e 

at  the  time  of  the  pass"!  If  I  EdL  J  "  ^^  "'^""''''^'^ 
cities;  3.  That  superior  ifrd  mL^hoU  '".!  '"'""'  "' 
precincts  of  their  chatea„rrH  f  ^^^">bhes  within  the 

-ight  ad.it  visii:  rr;  nui: 'fTr"  °''°""  •^^«- 

worship;  ,.  That  Protestrntrsrorb^ir  tor'': 
public  tnist,  nor  to  nartiVlnof      •     ,       "^  "°  ^ar  to  offices  of 

5.  That  the   shoX  'e  e^red  I  Id  "w  °"^  °^'^''-»^' 
of  their  youth  :  6    That  tW        f  """  *"'  *"  ^'^'"=^'io" 

synods ;  and  7    Thmhe'l  ",'!„  ~"'"^  ^""^  '■°'''  "^"-»1 

or  cauti;na^Cf:s^'rd::::l:rd^r"'^'"  """••'- 

-Actions  Of  t.e  covenant     Thisf^rCrraSr 
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to  us  recognising  an  impenum  in  imperio,  and  as  such  giving 
freedom  but  in  grudging  measure,  was  for  eighty-seven  years  the 
rule  of  right,  if  not  the  bulwark  of  defence,  for  the  Protestants  of 
France.  Those  years,  after  all,  were  years  of  distrust  and 
suspicion,  of  encroachment  on  the  one  hand  and  of  resistance 
on  the  other.  The  fall  of  Rochelle,  and  the  edict  of  pardon  in 
X629,  definitively  terminated  the  religious  wars  of  France,  and 
the  Protestants,  excluded  from  court  employment  and  from  the 
civil  service,  lost  their  temptations  to  luxury  and  idleness,  and 
became  the  industrial  sinews  of  the  state.  They  farmed  the  fine 
land  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  vineyards  of  Berri.  The  wine- 
trade  of  Guienne,  the  cloths  of  Caen,  the  maritime  trade  on  the 
seaboard  of  Normandy,  the  manufactures  in  the  north-western 
provinces,  the  silks  and  taffetas  of  Lyons,  and  many  others 
which  time  would  fail  us  to  mention,  were  almost  entirely  in  their 
hands  ;  and,  by  the  testimony  of  their  enemies,  they  combined 
the  highest  citizenship  with  the  highest  piety,  industry,  frugality, 
integrity— all  the  commercial  virtues  hallowed  by  unbending 
conscientiousness,  earnest  love  of  religion,  and  a  continual  fear 
of  God. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  on  the  22d  October,  1685. 
The  principal  causes  which  led  to  this  suicidal  stroke  of  policy 
were  the  purchased  conversions  and  the  Dragonades.  Louis 
XIV.  had  a  secret  fund  which  he  devoted  to  the  conversion  o 
his  Protestant  subjects.  The  average  price  for  a  convert  was 
about  six  livres  per  head,  and  the  abjuration  and  the  receipt, 
twin  vouchers  for  the  money,  were  submitted  to  the  king 
together.  The  management  of  this  fund  was  entrusted  to 
Pelisson,  originally  a  Huguenot,  but  who  became  a  convert  to 
amend  his  fortunes,  and  a  converter  to  advance  them.     The 
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establishme 

Pl«.     It  had  i.s'br;„"chrr  "'""  f  ""'^  commercial  prlnci- 

of  prfces  current,  a  d  ,0  'rt  r""  -'"  '"'"^  "  "'''"•  "^" 
I'Lere  is  extant  a  curi"         J  '   rr°"'""'"^-'"— em. 

Of  I'elisson's,  which  sh  .r^id  I r  ^'T  K  "^  ^'^^"'^^' 
eye  for  business,  and  was  not  d  sposel  t„  ,"  '  '  ''"'  '  ^''" 
speculations  with  the  cnn..,  /         ^  ""prudent  in  his 

7.  "you  ma,;:::  r  'rhrjti  ■r"-''-''' 

that  you  are  always  to  ^n  fn  .K  .  ''  '^  ''  "°^  "^^^nt 

•he  utmost  PoJ:,r^:r;'i:Thr;r::'r^^^^'"'^'°"- 

dew(0  blessed  baptismal  dew  o'upo  ^  m  „'  '  '"■''"'  "'' 
besides,  if  we  give  a  hundred  ,ran  'to  n  n,  r  '' ''°'""' '  '"" 
without  any  fannly  ,0  follow  ,hem  th  '^l'  "°  '^""■^equence, 
them,  or  who  bring  a  number  If  ch'lH  ''  7  "'  "  ""'^  "''''^« 
far  larger  sums  "     PeJi!s„nl  ™  """  "'^"''  '^i"  demand 

-s  stLulated'with  t  llhoT":"  "  «"^'  '"="  ^--" 

;.enc,  was  not  a  chi";  'H:::::': z^t^r'"' 
w'raTw^re^in-^rr"'---^^^^ 

rape  and  ™urde"r.^  r^in  dVrhran'™::'f  f""  ""'^  °^ 
t'sed  to  induce  the  Protestants  to  2  re    .h"'"'  '""  """ 
soldiers  was  taxed  to  devise  tort,       .,        '         '"S^u-'y  of  the 
l-eing   mortal,     mot  111?     "''""  ='8o„isi„g  ,vi.hout 

convened.     One  of     e  ag^Tn    "7   "''"'^'    '"^   ''^'"^ 
Chancellor  thus:  "The  nZh'     A  ™"""  "^'^  to  the 

"o.      -^"6  number  of  Protests ♦^fe  ,•«  ♦!,• 
«  »4o,ooo.     I  asked  untii  the  .cth  !  '  P™""'=« 

entire  conversion,  but  I  LdV  ^        "'"  ""'""'  *■"  ">cir 

*«;  at  the  end  of^hL^onralltlltre  "^  '"J  '  ^^"^^^ 
without  bringing  to  the  king  the  newrof  .k  ^^  P="'"'' 

-ns;the.urta.ectedtobyi::ert:tX:ri:~- 
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waf:  at  an  end,  and  the  king,  willingly  deluded,  no  longer  hesi- 
tated  to  strike  the  last  blow.     On  22d  October  1685,  he  signed 
the  revocation  of  tlie  Edict  of  Nantes.     The  following  were  the 
chief  provisionj  :  The  ibolition  of  Protestant  worship  through- 
out the  land,  under  penalty  of  arrest  of  body  and  confiscation 
of  goods.     Ministers  were  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  a  fortnight, 
but  if  they  would  be  converted  they  might  remain  and  have  an 
advance  of  salary.     Protestants  schools  were  closed,  and  a  1 
children  born  after  the  passing  of  the  law  were  to  be  baptized 
by  the  priests,  and  brought  up  in  the  communion  of  Roixie.    All 
refugees  were  to  return  to  France  in  four  months,  and  to  abjure, 
otherwise  their  property  was  declared  confiscate,  under  pain  of 
the  galleys  for  men,  and  imprisonment  for  women.    Protestants 
were  forbidden  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  to  carry  their  fortunes 
abroad.     All  the  strict  laws  concerning  relapsing  heretics  were 
confirmed;  and  finally,  those  Protestants  who  had  not  changed 
their  religion  might  remain  in  France  untilit  should  please  God 
to  enlighten  them."   This  last  sentence  sounds  bravely  pious  and 
liberal,  and  many  of  the  Protestants  began  to  rejoice  that  at 
least  private  liberty  of  conscience  remained  to'^hem  ;  but  they 
soon  found  that  the  interpretation  of  •'.  was,  "  until  the  dragoons 
should  convert  them  as  they  had  converted  whole  provinces 
before."    The  provisions  of  the  edict  yere  carried  out  with 
inflexible  rigour.      The  pastors  were  driven  into  immediate 
banishment,  the  laity  were  forbidden  lo  follow  them;  but  in  spite 
of  prohibitions  and  perils,  in  the  face  of  the  attainder  and  of  i  le 
galleys,  there  were  few  abjurations  and  many  refugees.     Some 
crossed  the  frontier  sword  in  hand,  others  bribed  the  guards,  and 
assumed  all  sorts  of  disguises  ;  ladies  of  quality  might  be  seen 
crawling  many  weary  leagues  to  escape  at  once  from  their  per- 
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secutors  and  their 


and 


country.     Some  put  o 

cheeks  the  air  of  heaven  \,,T  ^ffl^^nce,  and  whose 

without  food  or  stor^Z  a1itd!T  T'f  '°°  ""^•"^'  «^<^ 
snov.  by  the  roadll  I ,.  '''"'^^  brackish  water,  or  gathered 

-fugees  w'h  open  arms  E„!l!;r'  """'^"  ""''^<^  *^ 
«rland,  Denmark,  Sweden  fu''  ^p"'"'  ^"™"^'  «-'- 
profited  by  this  wholl  >  '   ^™'''*'   Holland-all 

<^i-uu  to^estatr ibrrji^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'  '^ 

a  year  after  the  Revocation   th.^V  ''^  '"•°'^' 

inhabitants,  .o,ooo,ooo°oX„;srsSVr  T  "°'°°° 
veterans,  600  officers,  and  her  mosl  '  ,  ''""'  "'°°° 
manufacture  and  trade     SiJ      T     """"''""g  b'anches  ol 

exceeded  300,000  met  an^  Can  ;  ""f "  '"^  '°^^  '°  "-« 
subject,  and  ^n  ad™  to  fh  /'^"''  ' ''""'  ""'^'  °"  ""^ 
"  'east  „,ooo  «T  ^^r '2^'  ™  "'^' 
the  refugees  were  among  the  brfvesT'.h!  .?  '^'^'^  "'^' 
most  industrious  in  the  kinLor  J  I '"'"  '°^''' ^""^  *« 
them  the  arts  by  whch  thev  h  h'  '      .    ''  '"ey  carried  with 

abundantly  repafdlSoJi,-       " ffldT  r'^^'  ^^ 
'anas  that  asylu.  which  L  den^d'tit  hit:  '"  •"'■" 

So  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  Tl       i 
of  IVench  fugitives  had  taken  reZ  Tn'Tn  '^"'"'' 
persecutions  which  followed  the  m!  f  ^  ^""^   *« 

The  first  French  church   „  LoL  "'  ''•  l^-*olomew.    ' 

and  owed  its  origin  to  th    pt'o  "  "'^  '^f'^'"'^  '"  '«°' 
«>e  powerful  protection  of  S^X  t  ^7^^^^  ^^^^ '° 
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were  subsequently  founded,  by  successive  emigrations,  in  Can- 
terbury,  Sandwich,  Norwich,  Southampton,  Glastox^bury,  Dover 
and  several  other  towns  ;  so  that  at  the  period  when  the  Edici 
of  Nantes  was  revoked,  there  were  centres  of  unity  around 
which  the  persecuted  ones  might  rally.     It  is  estimated  that 
r>early  eighty  thousand  established  themselves  in  this  country 
.during  the  ten  years  which  preceded  or  followed  the  Revocation 
About  one-third  of  them  settled  in  London,  especially  in  the 
.iLstncts  of  Long  Acre,  Seven  Dials,  and  Spitalfields.     Scotland 
»nd  Ireland  received  their  share  of  refugees.     The  quarter  in 
>'.-dinburgh  long  known  as  Picardy,  and  French  Church  Street 
/i>  Cork,  are  attestations  of  their  presence  there.     The  French 
i"rotestants  were  very  efficient  supporters  of  William  of  Orange 
i:i  those  struggles  for  principle  which  drove  the  last  of  the 
iUuarts  from  the  throne.    The  revolution  in  England  was  effected 
'v.thout  bloodshed;  but  in  Ireland  numbers  of  the  refugees 
rallied  round  the  Protestant  standard.     A  refugee,  de  la  Melo- 
i^i^re,  was  brigadier  at  the  siege  of  Carrickfergus  ;  a  refugee 
VHarshal  Schomberg,  led  the  troops  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  • 
md  when  William  was  established  in  London,  and,  breaking  off 
diplomatic  relations,  enjoined  the  French  ambassador  to  quit 
nthin  twenty-four  hours,  by  one  of  those  caprices  which  are 
itningely  like  retribution,  a  refugee,  de  I'Estang,  was  sent  to 
r.Lt,fy  his  dismissal;  and  a  refugee,  St.  Leger,  received  orders 
to  vscort  him  safely  to  Dover. 

The  influence  which  the  refugees  exerted  upon  the  trade  and 
niamifi^ctures  of  the  country  was  more  widespread  and  more 
Ustmg.  The  commercial  classes  of  England  ought,  of  all 
othevs,  to  feel  grateful  to  the  Protestants  of  France  ;  for  the 
iiiTeient  branches  of  manufacture  which  were  introduced  by 
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them 


itributed 


merchant  princes, 


mainl_ 
and  our  traffickers 

looms  copied  from  those  of  Ly;„ra„d  of  T  ^°^'"   °" 

the  English  to  make  "  brocadessa.in"  !  7°"" '  '"'^  *""«'" 

«ufis  of  mingled  sille  and  cot  on"    The      "°'^'  '^'^"''  ^"^ 

1  manufacture  of  fine  linen  of  f"   m  .     ?  ^  '""-oduced  also  the 

of  Gobelin  tapestry,  of  slilCoth       h''^'^'  "'"""''^  ^'"''=°-. 

things   had  pLousirbeto^t       °^'''"-     ^ost  of  thes^ 

where  native  manufactories'ere     '"V:''  '^  ""P°«^"-; 
of  coarser  material  and  oft  "^^^  Produced  articles 

ascertained,  by  IZo^  '^t  T"'  "'"'"■     ^'  "^  >'- 

in.o  this  countty  5y  th^;  111X77^^^  ■■"'^°^"-<» 

depnved  France  of  an  annual  ret.™  o  1"  ?'""'°'  '^"'"^ 

-  not  only:l:::2;^,:7;-f »  -  -^e  Kdict  Of  Mantes' 
folly.  wicicedness,  but  an  act  of  unparalleled 

ab^Zi^s!  '^7Z  Z^^:-'''-^'  ---^  honour, 
art.  "^nd  science,  and  s  al'm  v  °™''^  "' *'"  ""'°P''°"  i" 
'i-ture,  and  Irm^  ^I^^^;^^' J^'^^^^-'  -d 
mventor  of  a  machine  fnr  ^    •  •  ^'         ^^"°^^'   ^^^   the 

patent  for  it  so  Tng  agf  L  ^T'  7'"'^"'  ""'^'"^^  ^ 
realised,  a  centutybefofr  Wat  ti,  ^"u"  "^"P'"'  '  ^^-""S^- 
idea  of  steam  power   and  ha  *'  """''^"'^'  *«  g'^t 

pretension  "  then   of  na       !       "°"™'  '^'''^''  "^^y  "^^"ed  "a 

Saurinhurst!    0X4  ICn'ofT"':  '"'"■""'  °="^  °^  -•''• 

but  at  the  old  Fren  h     h  rh    rT:''"!''^""''^"^^"*^ 

"preened  his  win.s  of  «.«•''"  ?":''^"'=^'^'«  Street  he 

-    -  -e.      .-.bbauie  aiscoursed  with  mild 
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and  earnest  persuasion  in  the  church  at  Savoy,  and  then  wrote 
vuh  ab.hty  and  effect,  from  the  deaneiy  of  KUlaloe.    Th   fil; 
hterary  newspaper  in  Ireland  was  published  by  the  pastor  Dro 
a  efugee,  who  founded  a  Ii.,ary  on  College  Green!  in  DumL 
The  phys,c,an  Desagulite,  the  disciple  and  friend  ;f  Newton  • 
Thelluson  (Lord  Rendlesham),  a  brave  soldier  in  the  Peninsula 
War  more  d.st,nguished  than  notorious ;  Thelluson,  the  million 
^  e,  th  eccentnc  w.ll-maker,  more  notorious  than  distinguished 
General  L,gome,  who  commanded  the  English  army  at  .he 
baU^ofLawfield;  General  Prcvost,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Amencan  War;  General  de  Elaqui^re,  a  man  of  high 
personal  valour  and  military  skill;  Labouchte,  formerly  in  the 
cabmet ;  Lord  Eversley.  who,  as  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Sir  John  Romilly,  the  present 
Master  of  the  Rolls;  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  his'humare Td 
accomphshed  father;  Majendie,  some  time  Bishop  of  Chester- 
Saunn    once  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  ;  Austen   Henry' 
Layard    the  excavator  of  Nineveh,-all  these,  it  is  said,  are 
descendants  of  the  families  of  the  French  refugees 

The  descendants  of  the  Hugenots  long  remained  as  a  distinct 
people,  preserving  a  nationality  of  their  own,  and  entertaining 
hopes  of  return,   under  more   favourable  auspices,   to   their 
beloved  fatherland.     In  the  lapse  of  years  these  hopes  grew 
gradually  famter,  and  both  habit  and  interest  drew  them  closer 
to  the  country  of  their  shelter  and  of  their  adoption.    The  lierce 
wars  of  the  Republic,  the  crash  of  the  first  Revolution,  and  the 
threatened  invasion  of  England  by  the  first  Napoleon,  sever-d 
the  last  ties  which  bound  them  to  their  own  land,  and,  their 
affimties  and  sympathies  being  for  the  most  part  English,  there 
was  an  almost  absolute  fusion  both  of  race  and  name. 
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One  hardly  knows,  indeed,  where  to  Jonl.  f„, 
now,  for  the  refugee  blood  circulat  !  bellTh  r"'"  '"" 
patronymic  whose  original  wearer  one  2h  ,  '  "  ''"^'^ 
lived  in  the  Heptarchy  or  trort  1  k  ?®  ^"^  '™™  ''^'' 
of  Eanwolf  and  Athe,  L;  Wh  m"'"  «'^'^  '"  '"^  ""^ 
that  there  can  iurk  anytng t  Z'  /^r  t  '"^  ^  "'°'"™ 

of  White  and  Biack.  or  i„  tL  ^Z-:^^:':::::^ "'"": 

Masters,  or  in  the  juvenile  name  of  Youn/oTin  th     f   '  '"' 
barrel-suggesting  appellation  of  Cooper  or'int      'V   T"' 
denomination  of  Bird?    Yet  histo^'   ',1:;^.  f  "'  '? 
names  now  borne  by  those  who  at  the     o  "e  o    h  T"  "'  "' 
rejoiced  in  the  designations  of  Leblan     L  "  oi^'"'  '"T' 
jeunes,  Le  Tonnellier,  Lemaitre   Lero,     ;?°"^1  ^"'^^^"'  ^■ 
when  Napoleon  threatened  to  invade  En7.'         ""'  "'' 
owed  so  much,  they  felt  asha^eTof  letL'T^  ""I 
tr^slated  their  names  into  good  sturdv  Sa  I     Thu  1";:" 
noble  men-faithful  witnesses  for  r^M  k  ^""s  did  these 

supremacy  of  conscience-  LS  fhe  "''■°"^"  °'*^ 

the  liberty  of  the  land  which    Tdfi::::;  l""^  ^'"'""^ 
then,  as  the  last  tribute  of  their  Z  udf    h  '  '"'' 

nationality  in  ours,  and  becam   ?„  'S'  firrr   '''" 
language,  in  religion.  '"  '^^''"S-  "> 

"patem'a.  d'espl^^yet  "1?^"'"^  ^""^  ""''-  ^ 
^mall  in   its  numerical  ex  ten    it   do       '' "  ""•     ''''""^h 

though  unostentatious  int  1  letl^rrTl'  ""'^ 
n.oriouswit.ss^ 

t-tW:;siTxrt;:r:^ 

*  ^i^'-^J'^  iur  It 
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«  dismally  str.cken  in  years-hope  in  the  inability  of  scepticism 
and  philosophy,  fabely  so  called,  to  fill  a  national  heart,  around 
which  an  unsatisfied  desire  keeps  for  ever  moaning  like  the 
wind  around  a  ruined  cairn-hope,  above  all,  in  the  unexhausted 
power  of  that  Divine  Word  which,  when  it  has  free  course,  wiU 

that     the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom 
.  of  our  God  and  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  " 

And  England,  what  of  her?    The  dear  old  land,  rich  i, 
ancestral  memory,  and  radiant  with  a  younger  hope;  the  Elim 
of  palms  and  fountains  in  the  exile's  wilderness-whose  soil  the 
glad  slave  blesses  as  he  leaps  on  her  shores  a  freeman :  England 
-standing  like  a  rock  in  mid-ocean,  and  when  the  tempest 
howls  elsewhere,  receiving  only  the  spent  spray  of  the  revolu- 
tionary wave ;  or  as  the  Ark  in  the  Deluge,  the  only  mission  of 
«.e  frantic  waters  being  to  bear  it  safely  to  the  Ararat  of  rest ; 
England-great  by  her  gospel  heritage,  powerful  by  her  Pro- 
testant privileges,  free  by  her  forefathers' martyrdoms !  What  of 
her  ?    Is  she  to  be  faithful  or  traitorous,  gifted  with  increasing 
prospenty-or  shorn  of  her  strength,  and  hasting  to  decay? 
The  nations  of  old  have  successively  flourished  and  faded. 
Babylon  and  Carthage,  Macedcn  and  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome 
-all  m  their  turn  have  yielded  to  the  law  of  decline.    Is  it  of 
necessity  uniform?     Must   we  shrivel  into   inanition  while 
westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way?"    I  may  be 
sanguine,  that  is  an  euor  of  enthusiasm  1    I  may  be  proud  of 
my  bmhland,  of  all  pride  that  is  the  least  unholy-but  both  the 
patriot's  impulse  and  the  seer's  inspiration  prompt  the  answer, 
No-^  thousand  times  No!-if  only  there  be  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciple,  to  truth,  to  God.    Not  in  the  national  characteristics  ol 
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-  in  .he  fine  ^^L^Z^.^:':: 't'^'r '^-^^^''^, 
free;  no.  in  the  fue  practical  eto; I  b  vT  "'""  ='"'* 
not  dreaming,  ever;  not  i„  any  or lu  o.  l"  """''  '°'"S' 
mfluential  as  tl.ey  unauestltn  ^'"''  ™'"^'''e  ^^ 

bright  destiny  of  EnXd      '  ^'  T  ""'  "^  °"'  '™'''  ^»  "- 

Which  wc  wouM  do :  pof;:"'?^^  ''^^.^-^  -  --d 

"^  Dr.  Croly  has  accurately  !he™  ".,         T'"'  '""'"''""'" 

r'no^n."    To  theque^W  vJ       r'''""'"''"'''"''^'- 
^o  long  and  so  succrssMv  '^'"'  "  ^1^^  has  England 

1  -vould  not  ans>  r  :  h  sfrr'"'""'  ''"  ''"'^  institutions  ?- 
is  stil,  Gennan,"  houXht  mTT  "■"'•  "  "^-^  ^^n^'and 
«ason;  but  raher  "because  Kn' V"'"'^'^""^'  "°'"'-" 
«  «'ad  gospel,  a  pureX  a  '  T  ''"'  ^™'"''"«'  -"> 
Bible."  Let  her  uJZl  Ta  T""^^^^'  '"'"'•  ^''^^  open 
position,  and  the^e  ne  d  1^  n  t  "/"'  '"  ''"'  ''''''  ^" 

cenceofherpreservati:  .%     i:;::;  ^•r''"^^"'«- 
which  is  right  is  safe      A  ™  Z  ^'"""'J'  ^°'  'nd.viduals,  that 

compromise  are  sure'  avlues    "  '""'^'"""^  "  '"^  "»""% 

would  retain  that  ireriMcrTa  tT''    ^"'  ' ''^ 
Stewardship  from  TnH    .i  ^^^'°"'  ^^  ^^old  in 

between  TrutHn^E^  f  LT  r  "  ^'"""°"^  '"'-- 
principle,  and  an  uttef  Z  ^ aS" ,"  'T  "''""'  °' 
and  crown,  of  that  corrupt  max"m  of  !  '  ""  """^  ^^'''"^' 
'awrul  "  to  do  evi,  that  g^L  L^cle.""™'"  ""''  '"*' ''  ^ 

"  ^° '"  "'^'  e°°'J  ">»r  come,  so  Satan  spake 
Woe  .0  the  land  deluded  by  that  lie  i 
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Woe  to  its  rulers,  for  whose  evil  sake 
The  curse  of  God  may  now  be  hovering  nigh  \ 

Up,  England,  and  avert  it  !  boldly  break 
The  spells  of  sorceress  Rome,  and  cast  away 

Godless  expedience.     Say,  is  it  wise, 

Or  right,  or  safe,  for  some  chance  gains  to-day, 

To  dare  the  vengeance  from  to-morrow's  skies  ? 
Be  wiser,  thou  dear  land,  my  native  home, 

Do  always  good — do  good  that  good  may  come. 
The  path  of  duty  plain  before  thee  lies, 
Break,  break  the  spells  of  the  enchantress  Rome." 

And  now,  at  the  close,  let  me  repeat  the  sentiment  advauced 
at  the  beginning.  God  is  working  in  the  world,  and  therefore 
there  shall  be  progress  for  ever.  God's  purpose  doth  not 
languish.  Through  a  past  of  disaster  and  struggle,  "  Truth  for 
ever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  for  ever  on  the  throne,"  through 
centuries  of  persecution,  with  oppressors  proud  and  with  con- 
fessors faithless,  amid  multitudes  apostate  and  shame-hearted, 
with  only  here  and  there  an  Abdiel,  brave,  but  single-handed — 
God  has  been  always  working,  evolving,  in  His  quiet  power, 
from  the  seeming  the  real,  from  the  false  the  true.  Not  for 
nothing  blazed  the  martyrs*  fires — not  for  nothing  toiled  brave 
sufferers  up  successive  hills  of  shame.  God's  purpose  doth  not 
languish.  The  torture  and  trial  of  the  past  have  been  the  stern 
ploughers  in  His  service,  who  never  suspended  their  husbandry, 
and  who  have  "  made  long  their  furrows."  Into  those  furrows 
the  imperishable  seed  hath  fallen.  The  heedless  world  hath 
trodden  it  in,  tears  and  blood  have  watered  it,  the  patient  sun 
hath  warmed  and  cheered  it  to  its  ripening,  and  it  shall  be 
ready  soon.  "  Say  not  ye,  there  are  yet  four  months  and  then 
Cometh  harvest  1    Lift  up  your  eyes,"  and  yonder,  upon  the 
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crest  of  the  mountain,  the  lone  watcher,  the  prophet  with  the 
hu,.ng  forehead.  looking  out  upon  God's  acres,  announces  o 
he  wamng  people-" The  fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest- 

thrust  m  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe."    But  the  Lord 

T^^T-.^:  °f  y-  -"  go  0"t,  sickle  in  hand,  to 
me  t  Hun  ?    The  harvest  is  ripe ;  shall  it  droop  in  heavy  and 
neglected  masses  for  want  of  reaper  u   ,-,ther  it  in  ?    To  you 
the  young,  in  your  enthusiasm-to  y.u,  the  aged,   in  you^ 
«sdom_to  you,  men  of  enterprise  and  ardour-to  you,  heirs 
of  the  rarest  endumnce,  and  affection  of  womanhood-to  you. 
the  nch  in  the  grandeur  of  your  equalising  charity-  to  you.  th- 
poor,  ,„  the  majesty  of  your  ungrudging  labour,  the  M^tei 
comes  and  speaks.    Does  not  the  whis,  ,r  thrill  you  ?    «  Why 
stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  V    Up,  I  here's  work  for  you  aU 
-work  for  the  lords  of  broad  acres,  work  for  the  kings  of  two 
hands.    Ye  are  born,  all  of  you,  to  a  royal  birthright.     Scorn 
not  the  poor,  thou  wealthy-his  toil  is  nobler  than  thy  luxury 
Fret  not  at  the  rich,  thou  poor-his  beneficence  is  comelier 
than  thy  murmuring.    Join  hands,  both  of  you,  rich  and  poor 
together,  as  ye  toil  in  the  brotherhood  of  God's  great  harvest- 
fleld-heirs  of  a  double  heritage-thou  poor,  of  thy  kingly 
labour-thou  Hch,  of  thy  queenly  charity-and  let  heaven  bear 
witness  to  the  bridal. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands. 
And  piles  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  gold. 

And  he  inherits  soft  while  hands, 
And  tender  ficsh  that  fears  the  cold. 
Not  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old  : 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 
One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fe«. 
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The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares, 

The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  burn, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  share*  , 
And  soft  white  hands  could  hardly  earn ' 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn  ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 
Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 
King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 
In  every  useful  toil  and  art : 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 
A  patience  learn'd  of  being  poor, 

Courage,  if  sorrow  comes,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door : 
.  A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

Oh,  rich  man's  son  !  there  is  a  toil 
That  with  all  others  level  stands, 

Large  charity  does  never  soil. 
But  only  whiten  soft  white  hands ; 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands  : 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 
Worth  being  nch  to  hold  in  fee. 

Oh,  poor  man's  son  1  scorn  not  thy  state 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 
ToO  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine 
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And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign  : 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Worth  being /V^r  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod. 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last. 

Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  God^ 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 
By  records  of  a  well-fill'd  past  t 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fiw. 


\\\ 
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IN  an  old  country,  where  almost  every  plain  has  been  a 
battle-field,  and  every  hill  top  an  altar  of  freedom ;  where 
castled  crag  and  fairy  glen  have  each  a  legend  of  their  own ; 
where  in  every  journey  you  light  upon  a  spot  which  some  hero 
has  glorified,  or  of  which  some  minstrel  has  sung — shrines  are  so 
numerous,  and  so  often  trodden  by  pilgrim  feet,  that  they  lose 
somewhat  of  their  venerableness  because  they  are  so  accessible 
and  common.  America,  too  young,  by  comparison,  for  history, 
and  too  stirring  and  real  for  romance,  has  but  few  holy  places  ; 
but  these  are  treasured  with  a  solemn  affection  in  the  hearts  ot 
the  choicest  of  her  sons.  Two  days  in  the  month  of  August, 
1869,  are  days  that  will  live  in  my  memory,  as  the  days  on 
which  I  became  familiar  with  places  which  for  many  years  I 
had  longed  to  see — the  one  the  sepulchre  of  an  Apostle — the 
other  the  birthplace  of  a  nation.  Leaving  Portland  (in  Maine) 
by  the  Eastern  Railway,  a  ride  of  some  seventy  miles  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  brings  the  traveller  to  a  small  town  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  called  Newburyport.  There  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary  New  England  village ;  and  as 
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you  pass  along  its  narrow  streets,  not  overcrowded  with  traffic 
or  passengers,  it  does  not  strike  you  as  looking  like  the  scene 
of  anything  stirring  or  memorable.     But  come  with  me,  down  a 
lane  somewhat  narrower  than  the  rest;  pause  before  this  build- 
mg,  now  two  comfortable  residences,  but  in  the  former  time  the 
parsonage  of  the  old  Federal  Street  Church-with  spacious 
entrance  hall,  out  of  which  the  fine  oak  staircase  led  into  the 
rooms  above.     It  was  here,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1770,  that  a  blue-eyed  evangelist-tall,  manly,  earnest, 
though  in  feeble  health,  and  older  in  constitution   than  i/, 
years-gazed  on  an  eager  crowd,  who  filled  the  hall  and 
stretched  out  on  the  pavement  beyond,  craving  some  loving 
message  from  the  lips  on  which  they  were  wont  to  hang 
It  was  on  this  staircase   that  he  paused ;  and,  as  if  with 
a  sense  of  opportunity  that  was  rapidly  vanishing,  and  moments 
that  were  more  precious  than  gold,  gathered  up  his  fast  waning 
strength  and  delivered  his  latest  exhortation  upop  the  things  of 
God     It  was  m  the  room  above  that,  on  the  following  night, 
amid  the  pomp  of  watching  stars,  the  brave  spirit  wrestled  with 
Its  agony ;  and  it  was  here  that,  when  the  Sabbath  sun  was  just 
rising  over  the  neighbouring  waters,  the  chariots  of  God  came 
and  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD,  the  later  Elijah,  "was  not,' 
for  the  Lord  had  taken  him.''    Passing  up  the  lane  again,  you 
enter  the  church,  large  and  elegant,  and  so  perfectly  constructed 
that  a  whisper  will  travel  to  its  farthest  extremity.     Near  the 
altar,  a  massive  marble  monument  commemorates  the  great 
evangehst.     Vou  are  then  taken  behind  the  pulpit,  and  the 
guide  takes  a  lantern  in  his  hand  and  lifts  up  a  trap-door.    As 
It  IS  lifted  It  IS  impossible  to  avoid  seeing,  and  smiling  as  you 
see,  what  American  shrewdness  has  "calculated"  to  catch  the 
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eye.    There  is  indeed  a  mathematical  exactness  in  the  anrie  at 
which  the  light  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  words,  "Please  to 
— ber  the  sexton."    You  descend  into  a  crypt  and  thence 
mto  the  vault,  where,  wuh  two  former  pastors  of  the  church 
.s  the  open  coffin  of  the  Prince  of  Preachers,  in  which,  all 
exposed  to  view,  are  his  decaying  bones.     Some  years  ago  the 
nght  arm  was  stolen  and  carried  to  England,  but  remorse  ot 
conscience,  or  the  dread  of  popular  anger,  so  scared  the  ami- 
quarian  felon  that  he  was  moved  to  make  restitution.    Hence 
It  IS  part  of  the  sexton's  lesson  to  inform  you  that  Whitefield 
crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times,  but  his  right  hand  hast  n 
fourteen  times  across;  and  then,  when  you  are  sufficiently 
astonished,  he  proceeds  to  expound  the  riddle.    You  can  take 
the  skull  into  your  hand  and  muse  upon  this  dome  of  thought 
with  Its  breadth  of  brow  and  brain.    This  handful  of  dust  •  is  il 
aU  that  IS  left  to  us  of  him  who  to  hundreds  of  thousand^  was 
as  the  angel  m  the  sun?    I  could  not  ga.e  into  that  coffin  un- 
moved, nor  without  a  multitude  of  thoughts  within  me-thoughts 
of  mortality  and  hope,  thoughts  of  high  empris.  and  ambition 
ehat  were  not  all  unholy.     How  mighty  the  work  !    How  fnt- 
grant  the  memo^.  of  the  great  spirit  whose  dust  lies  here  - 
Beneath  his  surpassing  renown  how  mean  is  the  glory  of  "all 
great  self-seekers,  trampling  on  the  right ! "    Oh,  for  a  race  ol 
such  apostles  I  strong-souled  and  lipped  with  flame,  who  shall 
preach  as  he  preached,  or,  if  not  with  equal  eloquence,  with 
aqua   sincerity  and  .eal.    If,  as  the  great  momllt  has  I'd 
Patriotism  grows  warm  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon,  and 
.piety  IS  enkrndled  amid  the  ruins  of  lona,"  surely  each  pilgrim 
to  George  Whitefield's  grave  will  leave  it  with  a  holy  purpose 
and  breathe  over  it  a  splf-r^opcpo-^*; ^  r    r      i 
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I  travel  on  to  the  quaint  city  of  Boston,  but  do  not  linger  in 
the  American  Athens  just  now,  though  it  has  much  to  stay  the 
footsteps;  and  Cambridge  is  hard  by,  and  especially  Mount 
Auburn,  that  beautiful  city  of  the  dead.     I  leave  it  at  the  old 
Colony  Depot,  and  pass  through  a  country  which  presents 
few  points  of  interest  to  a  stranger;  so  I  betake  myself  to 
reverie,  in  which  I  picture  the  scene  as  it  once  was— unbroken 
forest  and  inhospitable  shore,  serpents  writhing  in  the  swamp 
and  deer  bounding  on  the  hills— an  ocean  innocent  of  ships 
and  a  land  free  of  inhabitant,  save  when  some  lordly  Indian 
trapped  his  game  in  the  wildwood.     Then,  too,  I  wander  into 
speculations  as  to  the  subtle  causes  which  affect  and  determine 
the  growth  of  nations  and  of  men,  until  my  reverie  is  broken  by 
the  announcement  of  the  conductor  of  the  train — "  Plymouth  1" 
I  step  out  of  the  cars,  and  realise,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
that  I  am  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.     In 
these  days  of  fast  living  and  haste  to  be  rich,  when  even  in 
America  "westward  the  course  of  empire   takes  its   way," 
Plymouth  has  shared  the  fate  of  many  of  the  smaller  New  Eng- 
land towns,  and  is  looked  down  upon  somewhat  as  a  laggard 
behind  the  age.     Well,  it  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  all  the  better 
fitted  for  the  memories  which  it  is  called  to  preserve   ajnd 
embalm.     It  enshrines  a  spirit  nobler  than  the  trade  spirit,  and 
a  heritage  costlier  than  gold.     Plymouth  consists  of  one  or  two 
principal  streets,  and  a  number  of  tributary  lanes  branching  ofl 
into  the  country  and  towards  the  sea.     The  streets  are  lined 
with  neat  frame  houses,  with  verandahs  to  shade  from  the  sun, 
up  whose  trellises  creeping  plants  are  climbing.     There  are  a 
fine  State  house  and  one  or  two  excellent  hotels.     Rows  of 
elms— the  arbor  domesticus  of  New  England^are  planted  on 
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either  side  of  the  road,  and  are  of  such  stately  growth  that  the 
branches  meet  in  the  centre,  suggesting  poetry  while  they 
contribute  shade.  It  is  a  meet  spot  for  the  dwelling  of  a  quiet 
spirit;  such  a  spot  as  Izaak  Walton  would  have  gloried  in ;  or 
in  which,  except  that  he  would  have  missed  the  church's  ivied 
tower,  George  Herbert  might  have  warbled  of  contentment,  or 
gazed,  enraptured,  upon  "  the  lace  of  Peace's  coat." 

Nearest  to  the  railway  station,  after  passing  the  "  Samoset 
Hotel,"  so  called  after  the  friendly  Indian  who  welcomed  the 
pilgrims,  we  come  to  the  "  Pilgrim  Hall,"  a  substantial  stone 
building  with  a  wooden  vestibule,  built  in  1824  by  "The  Pil- 
grim Society,"  with  the  laudable  object  of  perpetuating  the 
memory  and  gathering  the  relics  of  "  the  forefathers."  In  front 
of  the  hall  is  a  piece  of  the  veritable  "  Rock  "  on  which  the  pil- 
grims landed,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  for  all  the  world 
like  the  railing  of  a  tomb.  In  the  iron  are  cast  the  names  of 
the  signers  of  the  compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  "  Mayflower." 
This  piece  was  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  rock  as  a 
sacrifice  to  Plymouth  patriotism. 

In  1775,  during  the  excitement  which  preceded  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  war,  the  people  of  the  town  were  anxious  to  show  their 
zeal  and  patriotism;  and,  not  being  under  very  reasonable 
guidance,  a  mob  of  them  formed  the  notion  of  removing  the 
rock  to  the  town  square,  and  planting  a  flagstaff  by  its  side 
from  which  the  flag  01  Liberty  should  wave.  So  they  met,  with 
screws  and  levers  and  shouting,  and  proceeded  to  lift  the  rock, 
intending  to  draw  it  to  its  destination  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
thirty  yoke  of  oxen.  Suddenly  it  burst  asunder.  Strange  and 
sinister  omen  !  There  were  many  Cassandras*  in  the  crowd, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  mute  prophecy  of  separation  from  the 
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mother  country-while,  possibly,  some  thoughtful  ones  deemed 
that  It  illustrated  the  proverbial  separation  between  fools  and 
their  wits.  After  long  consultation  they  lowered  one  part  into 
Its  place  again,  and  drew  the  other  to  the  town  square  in 
triumph.  There  it  remained  until,  in  1834,  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  position  in  front  of  the  Pilgrim  Hall. 

Entering  the  hall  we  find  many  genuine  relics  of  the  pilgrims, 
and  many  other  things  which  have  but  little  connection  with 
their  history.     Near  the  door  are  the  old  oak  chairs  of  Governor 
Carver  and   Elder  Brewster— substantial  enough   once,  but, 
partly  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  partly  from  the  "  whittling" 
of  irreverent  relic-hunters,  too  frail  for  occupancy  now.     In 
the  cabin  of  the  "Mayflower"  these  old  chairs  have  assisted 
at  many  a  «  Diet "  of  heroic  faith  and  patient  hope,  and  long 
meditation  of  the  things  of  God.    There  is  an  inlaid  dressing- 
^  case  belonging  to  William  White,  and  a  deed  signed  by  his  son 
Peregrine,  the  child  born  on   board  the  "  Mayflower,"  who 
obtained  a  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  strength 
of  his  petition  that  he  was  « the  first  Englishman  born  in  these 
parts,"  and  who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-three.     This 
deed,   signed  by  Peregrine  White,  is  witnessed  by  "  Miles 
Standish,"  the  redoubtable  warrior  of   the   pilgrims,  whose 
exploits  contributed,  under  God,  to  secure  their  early  and  peace- 
ful  settlement,  and  whose  "  courtship  "  Longfellow  has  set  to 
-   such  skilful  music.     Here  also  are  his  last  will  and  testament, 
the  iron  pot  in  which  his  stews  were  cooked,  and  an  enormous 
pewter  dish  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  have  them  served, 
savouring,  fromjts  size,  of  the   "giants"  that  were  "in  the 
earth  in  those  days."     Hard  by  these  lies  his  sword,  on  the 
back  of  which  is  an  Arabic  inscription,  indicating  that  it  was 
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one  of  those  "glittering  Damascus  blades  "  which  were  formerly 
held  m  such  special  repute.  It  is  not  large  nor  elegant,  but 
made  for  work,  and  has  evidently  seen  and  done  real  ser^'ice. 
Hangmg  against  the  wall  is  a  sampler  wrought  by  "Lora  »  or 
as  she  signs  herself,  "  Lorea"  Standish,  his  daughter^a  worthy 
specimen  of  an  art  known  to  our  mothers,  but  now  gone,  with 
spinnet  and  spinning-wheel,  into  forgetfulness.  The  sampler 
reads  thus : 


LoREA  Standish  is  my  Name 


Lord,  guide  my  hart  that  I  may  doe  thy  will, 
Also  fill  my  hands  with  such  convenient  skill 
As  may  conduce  to  vertue,  void  of  shame 
And  I  will  give  the  glory  to  Thy  name. 


1 


We  may  not  dwell  upon  a  multitude  of  other  relics;  noticing 
simply  the  cap  of  King  Philip,  the  Indian  ;  a  plate  of  Governor 
Bradford ;  a  charter  signed  by  Edward  Winslow ;  Thomas 
Clark's  pocket-book,  a  wallet  capacious  enough  to  absorb  a 
score  of  more  degenerate  size  j  and  a  copy  of  the  Bishop's 
Bible,  the  treasured  property  of  John  Alden,  the  proxy  wooer 
of  Miles  Standish's  Priscilla,  and  the  successful  one  who  ran 
away  with  the  bride-John  Alden,  of  whom  tradition  says  that 
he  was  the  first  to  leap  upon  the  rock  when  the  pilgrims 
landed,  and  the  latest  of  the  band  who  survived. 

But  we  are  all  this  while  detained  from  the  actual  spot  of 
landing,  and  are  impatient  to  tread,  if  we  may,  where  first 
"  they,  the  true-hearted,  came."    Passing  beneath  the  elms  in 

^.  u.^  n^ac  wuit-iiuusc  auu  ihe  Dank,  we  turn  down  a 
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rather  steep  descent  to  the  left,  and  are  on  our  way  to  the  Fore- 
fathers' Rock.    To  the  right  of  us  is  an  abrupt  ridge,  called 
Cole's  Hill,  from  which  a  flight  of  steps  is  cut  to  the  rock 
beneath.     This  was  the  original  burying-place  of  the  pilgrims 
dunng  the  mortality  of  the  first  sad  winter.     The  God's  Acre 
has  become  man's  acre  now,  for  the  ridge  is  covered  with 
dwellings,  and  no  stone  or  memorial  remains. .   Formerly  this 
eminence  o/erhung  the  beach,  and  immediately  underneath  it 
was  the  cc/e  in  which  the  shallop  grounded,  and  the  projecting 
boulder  which  received  the  first  tread  of  freedom.     Now  the 
whole  is  altered.     The  rock  is  eight  feet  above  the  water,  and 
some  rods  further  in  shore  than  the  high  water  mark.     It  is  sup- 
posed  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  has  been  lifted  and  filled 
up  with  gravel,  to  make  the  road  and  wharves  which  commer- 
cial  enterprise  has  needed.     It  is  averred,  however,  and  this  is 
some  consolation  to  our  chilled  enthusiasm,  that  it  lies  immedi- 
ately  over,  if  not  actually  on,  the  original  spot  of  landing.     By 
a  series  of  uninterrupted  testimony,  stretching  back  to  the  very 
days  of  the  forefathers,  the  "  Rock  "  is  declared  to  have  been 
the  identical  one  on  whicli  they  leaped  to  shore,  so  that  when 
you  stand  beneath  the  canopy  of  Quincy  granite,  and  place 
your  feet  on  the  piece  of  rock  about  two  feet  square,  which  is 
all  that,  for  fear  of  the  sacrilegious,  dare  be  left  exposed,  you 
may  be  sure  that  you  stand  where  have  stood  the  conditores 
tmperiorum—\\iQ  founders  of  empire,  to  whom  Lord   Bacon 
assigns  the  highest  meed  of  earthly  fame,  and  who  deserve  a 
higher  eulogy  than  his,  because  they  planted  not  for  dominion 
or  renown,  but  for  freedom,  for  conscience,  and  for  God. 

From  the  rock  we  re-ascend  into  Leyden  street,  so  called 
from  the  city  which  afforded  the  pilgrims  shelter  for  so  long, 
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then  chmb  the  steep  pathway  to  Burial  Hill,  165  feet  above  the 

sea.     This  is  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  was  erected,  at  once  a 

watch-tower  and  a  stockade.     It  is  high  enough  to  cover  the 

settlement  and  to  guard  against  surprise,  but  not  high  enough 

for  isolation  from  the  neighbourhood  below.     Here   like  the 

ancient  Hebrews,  they  wrought,  armed  with  sword  and  trowel 

and  up  the  slopes  of  this  hill  they  toiled,  with  exemplar,  steps! 

JThen  the  Sabbath  summoned  them  to  worship.     From  this 

elevation  all  the  places  made  sacred  by  the  pilgrims  are  visible. 

Down  below,  a  little  to  the  east,  is  the  harbour  where  the  little 

vessel  was  guided  by  a  skill  more  prescient  than  that  of  the 

bewildered  pilot  at  the  helm.     Far  in  the  distance,  indistinctly 

seen  through  the  haze,  is  Cape  Cod,  the  scene  of  five  weeks' 

weaiy  waiting.      Within   the  bay,  to  the  south-east,  is  the 

Atanomet  Ridge,  crested  with  pines,  by  which  the  pilot  guided 

his  bark  to  the  place  where  he  wished  to  land.     To  the  north 

IS  Clarke's  Island,  where  the  first  Sabbath  was  spent,  and  where 

"  Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 
And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea." 

On  the  north-east  is  the  green  hill  of  Duxbury,  where  Standish 
TTvade  his  home,  and  where,  linking  gloriously  ancient  heroism 
and  modern  progress,  the  French  Atlantic  Cable  takes  posses- 
sion of  American  soil.  Across  the  Town  Brook,  to  the  south, 
is  Watson's,  formerly  Strawberry  Hill,  where  Massasoit,  the 
friendly  sachem,  appeared  with  his  followers,  and  where  the 
treaty  was  made  which  was  so  faithfully  observed  on  both  sides. 
The  place  teems  with  their  memories,  and  to  the  eye  and  heart 
of  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  their  cause,  every  spot  is 
hallowed  ground.    On  the  hill  itself,  though  a  populous  city  oi 
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-4  PILGRIMAGE  TO  TWn  yin^z.r>r^ 
< ^^  ^IVO  AMERICAN  SHRINES, 

.he  son  cover  th^d:s7  :  :  3  ^^^^^^^ 

pilgrims  died,  but   "no  J,  """°'  '«"•     The 

Haply  .hey  a  e  hdder.eT        "•'  °'  *"'  '^P^'-^"-'' 

avarice  make  mer  hldis   of  7"T""'  '''°'"'  '=""""--  <" 

the  memory  of  Govl"no7  ^I'u  .,"''•    ""  '<""■""  "^«  '<> 

"Under  ti  s.o„e Ts    the      h'  'f'^  *''  '■''^<="P"<»' = 

-ous  PuHun  and  "chtLrGoT  ^  0^^  I 
Colony  from  April   1621  to  if,r.  ai      ''"^^'^"or  of  Plymouth 

except  five  yea^  wh  ch  he  dec££"  ^ !"'  *'"'  '^"^  ''>> 

early  settlers  are  all  buried  hrf  .  ^''^^-"^"'•an.s  of  ti,e 

-ongst  the  ton.bs  to  be  imi^ed  wirt  T'  '°  "'"''' 

prevails  in  a  community  es.abhshedupJn  Bib    ',''""  *'"'" 

impressed,  also  with  tL        ■     J.  ^         °'*  '""■'•  and  «o  be 

have  made  plol  a  %:""'       """"  ""*  ''""''^  ''»'» 
detail  Of  the  ^  ;  JterZ'  "'^'^"'^ '°  '"^  --•- 
"an.es.    In  a  ten  minut^'H     i  "''""■''''''  ^^*"  '"  ">« 
the  following  Scnpture  :am"/,;7r^ 
have  been  multiplied  by  farthlt  Sh         ""'  f  ■""'  "'«'" 
Betl>iah,  Drusilla,  EbenLr  Elhh?  p  .r     ^^'"''  ^^""^^ha, 
than,  Eunice,  Gideon   h2       r^       "*'''  ^^P^^ence,  Elna- 
Joanna,   LemuJ  I"L  ""m":;   t'°''  J""'  J^™^'"''  J^'^^^ 
patience,  Phine:,   Kufus    S'ecr^w''f' ^    ''''''' 
Ruth,"  Sylvanus,  Seth,  Thlnkful, Tbdie    iTh'T  TT 
cheus.     But  with  quaint  manne.^  and  n  n   7       '    ^^^  ^■ 
had  the  hero  heart  and  the  con  W.",:   '  '7^'.  *-  ™» 

^rrr-Sssts--^^^^^^^^^ 

-chprompts  to  enterprise.  faS^poS;-- 


1! 


recognition  of  .he  L  "at    so  "T  "'  "  "  '""«" 

endurance  and  patient  under  triaT-  anT'n  '  7""  ""^^  '" 
•he  principle  for  which  4  s  ^ed  I  "r"  ^'"^  »'«»'  "^ 
their  voyage  afar,  they  -  J„  .heS^s  o  g:^^"^"'^  °' 

This  age  needs  to  be  reminded  of  them     I. ;.  K    a 
materialistic,  money-lovin^     Ti,  ^"'''  """■«»'• 

places.    It  Is  tainlLr*  thl^t  :f  r'-'°"  "  "'  '''^•' 
-th  the  greed  of  gain.    It  Je  t^TZ\TJT^ 

labour  for  God  the  ll^L^d  1 ,   ,' t  d'  S^"""^ 
promised  recompense  of  Faith  and  LabL,  "'htl: 

:^Se?sLrrr  ^^  '^"^'"^'--' """« *^  ---/o"^ 
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It  occu.  in  that  g.„a  va.edTc;tlS  ;~h  r  ^""^ 
great  Jewish  lawgiver,  summoned  th'Th^ldl'l  T'  "' 
the  course  of  which  he  renMf»rf  .i,  ^'""^*°  of  Israel,  and  in 
«nd  urged  upoi,  ftem "X  !  '=°'»°'-»dments  of  the  law, 

orpro.isewLhfh::.^^"!!''  ^  ^  *^  '-^ 

w  his  uttcrances-for  he  knew  th,;  ^        '  ?    '  "^  *  P**°' 

to  the  people  who  had  Jf^nTiSim  wht  h  ^  T'"""^^'^ 

against  him,  but  whom  beloved tiA^u      ^^  °"*°  ''^^"^ 

And  there  was  also  the  de^  paAos  '?.  '''°"'"  '^  ''^''*- 

he,  and  the  few  elders  w^o  T         i  !        remembrance  that 

entn^ce  into  Cant^Id^tTJe  dlfetS  '"t  °^ 
able  penalty  earh  «,•!.,«,  u  •    ^  aecree  of  an  unchange- 

%ypt!andi:t::t^r.;rT.  -^"-r  --«^  ^- 

^  ,„^  condemning  unbelief, 
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must  lay  his  bones  in  the  wilderness,  while  the  speaker  himself 
could  but  gaze  in  one  brief  trance  of  rapture  upon  the  people's 
inheritance,  and  then  lie  down  and  die.     In  this  farewell  charge, 
which  comprises  the  whole  Book  of  Deuteronomy — ^not  only  are 
motives  to  obedience  pressed  upon  them  with  overwhelming 
power — but  circumstantial  directions  are  given  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  their  new  life.    There  aie 
denunciations  of  idolatry — the  one  crowning  sin  which  was  the 
cause  of  their  sacred  isolation — and  then  follow  regulations 
touching  the  four  great  principles  of  theocratical  government : 
I.  Worship  and  sacrifice ;  2.  The  institution  of  the  family,  and 
its  concurrent  obligations ;  3.  The  consecration  of  time,  with 
the  Sabbath  as  God's  especial  portion ;  and  4.  The  consecration 
of  the  substance,  and  its  apportionment  to  the  requirements  of 
personal  and  family  need— of  legitimate  business — of  the  sanc- 
tuary— and  of  the  calls  of  charity.     In  the  last  of  these  comes 
the  injunction  of  the  text.     As  if,  by  provident  foresight,  God 
had  ordained  the  existence  of  the  poor  on  purpose  to  be  the 
check  upon  the  rich  man's  selfishness,  and  the  outlet  for  the 
rich  man's  bounty ;  it  is  predicted  that  they  shall  "  never  cease 
out  of  the  land ;"  and  the  duty  of  the  now  highly  favoured  in 
regard  to  them,  and  the  specialty  of  the  claim  upon  the  ground 
of  a  common  nationality,  are  both  included  in  the  words  I  have 
read.    And  let  no  man  suppose  that  the  command  is  of  any 
less  obligation,  or  that  it  comes  with  sanction  less  divinely 
authenticated,  because  spoken  from  Hebrew  lips,  and  addressed 
to  one  wayward  people's  needs.    But  there  is  in  many  respects 
a  close  analogy  between  our  circumstances  and  theirs.    We  are 
not  newly  enlightened,  the  last  trophies  of  some  venturous  mis- 
sionary's toil,  as  were  many  of  those  to  whom  the  Apostles 
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wrote ;  if  there  do  linger  about  us  any  remnants  of  our  Paganism, 
it  is  because  we  have  cherished  them  for  years,  and  habit  has 
made  us  fond  of  the  badges  of  our  darkness  and  shame.    We 
revel  in  the  light  which  only  dawned  greyly  on  the  former  time ; 
we  dwell  beneath  institutions  which  will  begin  to  cast  forth 
shadows  soon.    To  us  it  is  fitting  that  the  prophet's  lips  should 
speak;  we  may  be  aptly  rebuked  by  the  faithfulness  of  the  seer's 
warning.     The  principles  enunciated  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Jewish  people,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  high  religious  ethics  are  con- 
cerned, are  principles  which  must  govern  us  to-day.     This  is  ais 
interesting  service  which  has  gathered  us,  a  time  when  in  the  far 
country  we  evoke  the  memories  of  home,  those  deep-lying  and 
long  lasting  instincts  which  years  have  no  power  to  stifle,  and 
which  even  hard  usage  and  all  the  buffetings  of  a  pitiless  world 
cannot  utterly  destroy.     Here  we  summon  our  patriotism  to 
prompt  our  charity — ^haggard  strangers  loom  through  the  sea- 
fret,  ever  coming  near  to  us  with  their  cry  of  distress  and  need — 
and  as  they  approach  us  through  the  parting  mists,  we  find  that 
they  are  brethren,  heirs  with  us  of  glorious  history  and  traditions 
which  make  the  blood  leap  the  fleeter  through  the  veins — chil- 
dren of  the  dear  island  mother  from  whom  our  own  breath 
was  drawn,  and  who  sits  in  sceptred  state,  shaking  her  tress''! 
of  freedom  to  the  winds,  and  girt  about  in  loving  embrace  by 
the  arms  oi  the  triumphant  sea.     It  is  an  occasion,  therefor^ 
in  some  sort,  oi  national  concern  and  sympathy,  and  those  espe- 
cially who  have  named  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  so  march  undei 
more  sacred  banners  than  that  of  the  old  Cappadocian  hero, 
are  bound  to  be  helpful  in  then-  measure,  that  our  good  may  not 
be  evil  spoken  of,  and  that  our  religion,  in  one  of  its  comeliest 
developments,  may  come  before  the  observation  of  men.    No 
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great  elaboration  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  you  the  princi- 
ples which  the  text  embodies  and  enforces.     T/ie  claim  is  that 
of  the  Poor  man  within  thy  gates,  who  never  ceases  out  of  the  land, 
and 'the  claim  becomes  the  stronger  because  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance that  the  poor  man  is  one  of  thy  brethren.     Let  us  iUustrate 
these  thoughts  for  a  brief  while.     «  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 
This  is  the  announcement  of  a  grand  fact,  which  has  never  yet 
been  successfully  disproved.    «  One  blood  "—there  is  the  dis 
tinct,  individual  unity  of  the  human  race ;  one  family- though 
sundered  by  climate  and  language ;  one  deep  underlying  iden- 
tity,  however  chequered  by  the  varieties  of  external  condition. 
This  relates  man  to  man  everywhere,  makes  all  the  world  a 
neighbourhood,  and  founds  upon  universal  affinity  a  universal 
claim.    The  old  Roman  could  say,  with  a  far-sighted  percep- 
tion of  this  great  truth  :  « I  am  a  man ;  nothing,  therefore,  that 
IS  human  can  be  foreign  to  me,"  and  Christianity  has  exalted 
this  sentiment  into  a  perpetual  obligation,  and  stamped  it  with 
the  royal  seal  of  heaven.     This  general  law,  however,  must  be 
divided  mto  minor  modifications,  or  it  will  be  practically  use- 
less.    It  is  not  intended  to  contravene  nature,  but  to  assist  and 
regulate  its  affections ;  and  if  it  be  the  world  at  large  which  is 
the  object  of  pity,  the  very  magnitude  of  the  area  wiU  induce  a 
mental  vagueness  which    will  fritter  away  the    intenseness 
of  the  feeling.    That  is  a  suspicious  aflfection  which  attaches 
Itself  to  nobody  in  particular,  which  makes  no  heart  its  centre 
which  brightens  no  hearthstone  by  its  light.     Its  words  may  be 
loud  and  swelling ;  like  the  blast  of  March  it  may  sweep  noisUy 
about  men's  houses  and  drift  the  dust  about  in  clouds,  but  they 
are  conscious  only  of  discomfort  when  it  blows;  they  do  not 
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trust  It ;  It  "  passes  by  thein  like  the  idle  wind,  which  they  respect 
not.       Hence  all  private  affections  are  recognized  and  hallowed, 
and  are  indeed  the  source  from  whicli  all  public  virtues  spring 
1  hey  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  the  whole  race  •  they 
prepare  for  it,  and  lead  to  it,  and  scoop  out  the  channels  through 
VN'hich  the  tributes  of  its  bounty  may  flow.    Who  shall  sympathize 
with  oppressed  peoples  but  the  patriot-heart  which  rejoices  in 
the  sacredness  of  its  own  roof-tree,  and  in  the  security  of  its  own 
altars?     Who  shall  be  eloquent  for  the  rights  of  others  but  he 
who  IS  manly  m  the  assertion  of  his  own  ?    Who  shall  suCcoui 
breaking  hearts,  and  brighten  desolate  houses,  but  the  man  who 
realizes  m  daily  up-welling  the  unutterable  happiness  oi  home? 
These  two  obligations,  therefore,  the  claim  of  universal  sympa- 
thy and  the  claim  of  particular  relationships,  are  not  incompati- 
ble, but  fulfil  mutually  the  highest  uses  of  each  other.     God 
has  taught  in  the  Scriptures  the  lesson  of  a  universal  brother- 
hood, and  man  must  not  gainsay  the  teaching.     Shivering  in  the 
ice-bound,  or  scorching  in  the  tropical  regions;  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  or  in  the  wild  hardihood  of  the  primeval  forest;  belting 
the  globe  in  a  tired  search  for  rest,  or  quieting  through  life  in 
the  heart  of  ancestral  woods ;  gathering  all  the  decencies  around 
Inm  like  a  garment,  or  battling  in  fierce  raid  of  crime  against  a 
world  which  has  disowned  him,  there  is  an  inner  humanness 
which  bmds  me  to  that  man  by  a  primitive  and  indissoluble 
bond.     He  is  my  brother,  and  I  cannot  dissever  the  relation- 
ship.    He  IS  my  brother,  and  I  cannot  release  myself  from  the 
obligation  to  do  him  good.     I  cannot  love  all  men  equally  •  my 
own  instincts,  and  nature's  provision,  and  society's  requirements 
and  God's  commands,  all  unite  in  reprobation  of  that      My 
wealth  of  affection  must  be  in  home,  children,  kindred,  country; 
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but  my  pity  must  not  lock  itself  in  these,  niy  regard  must  not 
compress  itself  within  these  limits  merely— my  pity  must  go 
forth  wherever  there  is  human  need  and  human  sorrow;  my 
regard  must  fasten  upon  the  maft,  thougli  he  has  flung  from  him 
the  crown  of  his  manhood  in  anger.     I  dare  not  despise  him, 
because  there,  in  the  depths  of  his  fall,  as  he  lies  before  me 
prostrate  and  dishonoi-ied,  there  shines,  through  the  filth  and 
through  t>  ',      •     hat  spark  of  heavenly  flame — that  young  im- 
mortal natui,  -;hich  God  the  Father  kindled,  over  which  God 
the  Spirit  yearns  with  continual  desire,  and  which  God  the  Eter- 
nal Son  offered  his  own  heart's  blood  to  redeem.     Yes— there 
is  no  man  now  who  can  rightfully  ask  the  infidel  question  ot 
Cain.     God  has  made  man  his  brother's  keeper.     We  are  bound 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves;  and  if,  in  a  contracted 
Hebrew  spirit,  you  are  inclined  to  press  the  enquiry,  "  And  who 
is  my  neighbour?"  there  comes  a  full  pressure  of  utterance  to 
authenticate  and  enforce  the  answer,  Man.     Thy  neighbour  1 
Every  one  whom  penury  has  grasped  or  sorrow  startled  ;  every 
one  whom  plague  hath  smitten  or  whom  curse  hath  banned ; 
every  one  from  whose  home  the  darlings  have  vanished,  and 
around  whose  heart  the  pall  hath  been  drawn. 

**  Tliy  neighbour  1  'Tis  the  fainting  poor 
Whose  eye  with  want  is  dim, 
"Whom  hunger  sends  from  door  to  door 
Go,  thou,  and  succour  him" 

I  observe  further  that  the  last  clause  of  the  text  is  as  true 
to-day  as  in  the  time  of  its  original  utterance,  the  "  poor  shall 
never  cease  out  of  the  land;"  and  although  in  this  new  Dommion, 
with  its  large  acred  wealth  of  soil,  and  comparatively  scant) 
population,  you  can  know  nothing  of  the  overgrown  pauperise 
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which  is  at  once  a  fault,  a  sorrow,  and  a  problem  to  the  rulers  of 
older  states,  yet  here,  as  in  every  age  and  in  every  clime,  there 
are  distinctions  of  society  in  the  world.     It  must  be  so  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  it  is  part  of  God's  benevolent  allotment,  and 
of  His  original  economy.     He  makes  no  endless   plains,  or 
uniform  mountain  ridges.    He  has  stamped  His  own  deep  love 
of  beauty  on  the  undulating  woodland,  and  on  the  flower-sprent 
hill,  and  on  the  pleasant  varieties  of  peak,  and  copse,  and  stream. 
A  level  creation  were  not  the  creation  of  God,  and  it  is  so 
with  society.     It  has  its  inequalities  of  necessity ;  men  may  fret 
against  them,  but  they  cannot  help  themselves.     Nothing  can 
alter  the  irreversible  law,  and  if  by  the  fury  of  some  revolutionary 
deluge,  all  things  were  reduced  to  a  drear  level  of  waters  to-day, 
you  may   be   S':re  that   some  aspiring   mountain-tops   would 
struggle   through  the  billows  to-morrow.     Society   could  not 
cohere  as  a  union  of  equals ;  there  must  be  graduation  and 
dependence.     God  hath  set  the  poor  in  his  condition  as  well  as 
the  rich,  for  "  He   that   despiseth   the   poor  reproacheth  his 
Maker;"  and  the  announcement  of  the  Saviour,  "The  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you,"  is  at  once  the  averment  of  a  fact  and  a 
perpetual  commendation  of  them,  as  Christ's  clients,  to  the  help 
and  succour  of  His  church.     In  the  text,  benevolence  towards 
them  is  positively  enjoined,  and  enjoined  because  of  their 
abiding  existence  as  a  class  of  the  community.     Hence  it  has 
been  well  said,  "  Poverty  is  the  misfortune  of  some  and  the 
disgrace  of  more,  but  it  is  the  inheritance  of  most."    There  will 
always  be  those  who  will  need  and  claim  the  friendliness  oi 
their  fellows  above  them.    Some  by  native  energy,  or  favouring 
circumstances,  will  raise  themselves  in  the  social  scale,  (and  here 
are  ampler  opportunities  than  most  other  lands  afford,)  but  the 
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mass  will  toil  on  through  a  lifetime  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  born,  with  few  reliefs  and  fewer  aspirations,  the  mouth 
demanding  and  absorbing  the  ceaseless  labour  of  the  hands. 
There  is  that  also  in  the  constitution  of  society  which  requires 
that  the  class  from  wliich   the  ranks  of  clamant  poverty  are 
recruited  should  be  always  the  largest  class  amongst  us.     The 
pyramid  must  stand  upon  its  base.    The  wants  of  the  population, 
naturally  large,  have  been  increased  by  the  refinements  of  civili-' 
zation.     The  poor  are  the  stalwart  purveyors  to  the  necessity, 
and  to  the  comfort  of  life.     Who  shall  say  that  in  seasons  of 
exigency  they  have  not  a  claim  upon  the  state  they  serve,  and 
upon  the  charity  which  is  but  the  justice  of  others;  some  of 
whom  have  risen  from  their  ranks ;  some  of  whom  have  been 
enriched  by  their  toil.    Once  recognize  the  relationship,  and  the 
claim  will  inevitably  follow,  the  sense  of  service  rendered  and 
obligation  created  thereby  will  make  that  claim  more  sacred, 
and  religion,  attaching  her  holiest  sanction,  lifts  the  recognition 
of  the  claim  into  a  duty  which  may  not  be  violated  without  sin. 
"I  will  have  mercy   and  not  sacrifice."     "Whoso  seeth  his 
brother  have  need,  anc    '  ^tteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion, 
how  dwelleth  the  love  oi  .      Hn  him?"     Nay,  Christ  himself, 
once  poor  in  the  travail  of  incarnate  life,  and  therefore 

touched  with  the  feeling  of  their  a  -mities,  ''adopts  them  as  His 
own  peculiar  care,  and  pointing  to  i  -m  as  they  shiver  in  rags, 
or  parch  from  hunger,  commends  them  to  His  church,  that  they 
may  be  warmed  and  fed,"  adding  the  benediction  which  is  itseh 
a  Heaven  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  There  are,  moreover, 
peculiarities  in  the  poor  man's  lot,  of  which  I  may  here  briefly 
remind  you,  which  tend  to  the  enforcement  of  the  claim  which 
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both  Reason aad Scripture  commend.  Think  thenof  M,„«/„„ 
o/tA,  occupant,  in  ,Mch  sa  ,nany  pass  >Mr  Uvn.  It  U  true 
that  thore  .s  an  inherent  dignity  in  labour.  It  is  not,  as  some 
have  erroneously  supposed,  a  penal  clause  of  the  original  curse 

Parldisr^''''^!''''  ''^""■''"'  ""^^"S"'""'  '"  -f^"- 
^stLin^  f   '  T  "  "''^'"'^  drudgery -the  earth  was 

thltl    T       ^P°"'^"™'^'  f"'»"y.  ^'"d  the  strong  arm  o. 

■  t  '"trK""""'.'  ''^''"''^'  •""  '°  ''^^'='°P' >^'"  '»  " subdue " 
It  But  labour  m  itself  is  noble,  and  is  necessary  for  the  ripe 
unfoldmg  of  the  hiHiesi  Hf^     T»„,  i,„  ,  ^ 

,h.^  '"c  ni^iiest  life.    But  how  many  are  there  to  whom 

the  days  pass  m  dreary  monotomy,  little  to  task  the  intellect  to 
en^oss  the  auctions,  or  to  call  into  play  the  finer  sensiM  i  i 

crime  "Th        "  "-T"''  ""''  "°*'  ^^  P"^""-  >-''  f« 
crtme.      The  man  w>th,„  the  man  is  degraded  by  the  uninter- 

mjttmg  to.l ;  the  task-work  is  performed,  the  holidays  come  but 

seldom  and  when  they  do  come,  he  is  too  listles.  to  enjoy  them 

Day  after  day  rolls  wearily  along,  and  there  is  no  prospect"' 

r  ..rement ;  a  fam.ly  grows  up  around  him,  and  the  childL,  are 

damorous  for  bread.     Kach  morning  summons  him  inexorably 

to  labour ;  each  evening  sets  unpitying  on  his  weariness.     The 

frosts  gather  upon  .his  head  ;  the  lithe  limbs  lose  their  supple- 

ness  there  rs  a  strange  sinking  at  the  heart,  but  he  must  work 

until  at  length  mfirmitydisab.es  him ;  then  he  dies,  and  thri,' 

h.s  wife  exposed  to  the  cold  world's  buffetings,  and  his  children 

to  a  strangers  charity  or  an  early  grave.     Think  again  how  M 

Ihough  sin  has  sorely  afflicted  humanity,  there  are  yet  open 
many  sources  of  pleasure,  and  from  books,  and  friends,  and 
mtellectual  conversation,  and  taste,  and  rambles  among  the 
flowers,  or  the  woodland,  or  on  the  pine-clad  hills,  or  by  -hi 
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fringe  of  the  living  sea  ;  as  well  as  from  those  exercises  whicl) 
belong  to  Christian  fellowship,  benevolence,  and  enterprise,  there 
can  be  realized  a  rapture  which  mitigates  the  curse,  and  which 
leaves  no  remorse  behind.    But  from  many  of  these  the  poor  are, 
by  the  necessities  of  their  position,  debarred.    They  do  not  start 
fairly  with  their  fellows  in  the  race  of  intellectual  acquirement. 
To  them,  as  a  rule,  the  sciences  are  sealed.     It  is  but  rarely  thn  t 
they  can  kindle  before  a  great  picture,  or  travel  to  the  spots 
renowned  in  song  or  story,  or  be  thrilled  beneath  the  spell  of  a 
great  Poet's  mighty  words.  Not  for  them  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
the  ample  board,  the  convenient  dwelling,  the  gathered  friends! 
the  appliances  of  comfort  with  which  wealth  has  carpeted  its  owr 
pathway  to  the  Tomb.    Their  life  is  a  perpetual  struggle  beneatl  ^ 
the  winner  and  the  spender,  and  unless  they  are  happy  at  home, 
and  blessed  by  the  consolations  of  religion,  existence  will  be  i 
joyless  peril,  a  weariness  which  ceaseth  not,  or,  if  there  be  r. 
respite,  it  will  be  one  which  gives  "  no  blessed  leisure  for  love 
or  hope,  but  only  time  for  tears."     Think  again  oi  t/ie  f>nssmr 
with  which  the  ordinary  ills  of  life  fall  uJ>o?i  the  poor.     There  is 
no  part  of  the  world  where  the  curse  has  not  penetrated.    Man 
is  born  to  trouble  amid  yVrab  hordes,  and  in  Siberian  wilds,  as 
well  as  in  royal  courts  and  teeming  cities.     The  cloud,  like  the 
sun,  is  no  respecter  of  persons.     Everywhere  disappointment 
tracks  the  footsteps,  and  sickness  steals  into  the  dwelling,  and 
Death  waiteth  at  the  door.     But  these  ills,  common  to  all  men, 
fall  most  heavily  upon  the  poor.    They  have  to  bear  the  penalty 
m  their  condition  as  well  as  in  their  experience.     They  cannot 
purchase  the  skill  of  many  healers,  the  comforts  which  soothe 
Uie  sickness,  the  delicacies  which  restore  the  strength.     They 
annot  afford  the  time  to  recover  thoroughly,  for  effort  is  required 
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uie  world,  and  to  the  quickened  apprehension 
there  are  many  visions  of  the  wolf  of  Hunger  glaring  in  througli 
the  panes  of  tlie  uncurtained  window.     Their  very  maintenance 
is  dependent  upon  contingencies  which  they  can  neither  foresee 
nor  control.     Their  prospects  in  life,  their  hopes  of  supply,  their 
only  chance  of  provision  for  emergency,  are  derived  from  their 
labour.     That  labour  is  contingent  upon  the  state  of  trade,  upon 
the  measures  of  government,  upon  the  yield  cf  harvest,  upon  the 
price  of  money.    Sometimes  upon  the  caprice  of  their  employers, 
sometimes  upon  the  coarse  tyranny  which  they  exert  over  each 
other,  and  sometimes  even  upon  the  thoughts,  purposes  and 
quarrels  of  a  people  whom  they  never  saw,  and  from  whom  they 
are  separated  by  a  waste  of  waters  upon  whose  breast  they  never 
cared  to  sail.    If  labour  fails,  bread  fails  and  hearts  fail.    The 
more  provident  can  struggle  for  a  while  on  the  results  of  their 
thrift  and  care,  but  if  the  scarcity  be  protracted,  and  if  no 
friendly  succour  interpose,  you  can  trace  the  inevitable  progress 
downward.     The  little  savings  for  which  the  industry  of  the 
past  had  toiled,  and  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  future  rested, 
are  frittered  away  to  supply  the  need  which  will  not  wait ;  the 
cottage  comforts  vanish  one  by  one,  and  there  is  a  sickness  at 
the  heart  as  they  go,  for  long  habit  has  made  them  grow  up  into 
familiar  friends,  until,  in  extreniest  desolation,  the  picture  of  tlie 
poet  is  realized  : 

**  A  shattered  roof— a  naked  floor, 

A  table — a  broken  chair, 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  their  shadow  tliey  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there." 

Then  sickness  comes— the  fever  follows  hard  upon  the  famine. 
The  comfort  is  gone— the  strength  is  gone— the  hope  is  gone. 
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Death  has  nothing  to  do  but  take  possession.  They  have  neither 
power  nor  will  to  resist  hiin.  Not  hopeful,  but  sadly,  strangely, 
terribly  indifferent,  they  await  his  approach,  and  if  you  tell  them 
of  their  danger,  they  might  answer  in  the  words  of  the  strong 
and  gentle  spirit  from  whom  we  quoted  before : 

*•  But  why  do  you  talk  of  Death, 

That  plantom  of  grisly  bone, 
We  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  our  own." 

And  this  is  no  fancy  sketch  or  fevered  dream.     There  are 
homes   of   your  countrymen   where   the  Ruin  is  in  progress 
to-day.     I  enlarge  no  further  but  to  remind  you  that  there  is  a 
specialty  in  the  case  of  the  poor  for  whom  I  plead,  in  that 
they  are  at  once  "  strangers,  and  of  your  brethren  "-of  the  one 
blood,  but  in  a  strange  land      In  many  aspects  the  lot  of  the 
emigrant  is  a  painful  one.     However,  if  he  attains  a  position  in 
a  new  country,  he  may  become  proud  of  its  institutions  and 
rooted  in  its  soil.     The  parting  from  the  home  of  his  youth 
cannot  be  without  a  pang.      Even  those  who  come,  blithe 
venturers  for  fortune,  under  the  patronage  of  youth  and  hope 
--own  to  the  first  feeling  of  desolation  as   they  realize  the 
stranger  s  lonehness ;  and  when,  as  in  many  cases,  the  emigration 
has  been  constrained  by  adversity,  and  the  man  must  part  per- 
force  from  old  associations,  and  friends,  and  belongings-there 
IS  a  cruel  wrench  of  the  tenderer  fibres  of  the  soul ;  and  if  in 
addition  to  the  regretful  memories  of  the  past  and  the  sickening 
sense  of  homeles.sness-there  be  the  forebodings  of  an  uncer! 
tarn  future-and  the  fear  comes  creeping  over  the  spirit  ot 
exhausted  means  and  a  pining  family ;  of  the  Want  which  is  a 
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deadly  tempter,  and  of  the  Hunger  which  is  a  sharp  thorn.  Oh 
that  IS  a  condition  surely  of  extremest  need,  and,  I  tell  you  a 
word  of  kindness  in  such  a  strait  is  welcome  as  the  smile  of  an 
angel,  for  it  may  redeem  from  hopelessness  and  despair;  and  a 
helpful  hand-grasp,  with  something  in  the  hand  the  while  is 
worth  a  hundred-fold  its  cost,  for  it  may  have  ransomed  for  all 
future  time  the  most  kingly  thing  on  earth,  the  manhood  of  a 
man,  for  industry,  and  society,  and  God, 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  real  or  mythical  personage- 
I  am  unable  to  determine  which-who,  alleged  to  have  been 
born  m  some  Cappadocian  fastness,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
patron  saint  of  England,  whatever  that  may  mean.      I  cannot 
separate  the  fact  and  the  fable.     I  know  not  whether  or  not  he 
slew  the  monster  who  is  represented  to  be  transfixed  by  his 
spear,and  delivered  some  fair  princess  Aja,beautiful  exceedingly 
from  durance  or  from  doom,  but  I  know  this,  that  in  the  heart 
of  this  legend  there  are  underlying  symbols  of  the  Christian 
warfare  m  which  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  should  be  valiant 
for  the  truth  upon  the  earth.      What  is  our  life-work  but  to 
release,  in  ourselves  and  in  each  other,  the  maiden  graces  of  the 
Christian  character,  which  have  been  in  bondage  to  the  tyrant 
of  the  Fall  ?     What  is  the  whole  work  of  our  Religion  but  a 
warfare  with  the  Dragon-that  old  and  cruel  serpent  who  still 
creepeth  to  empoison  and  destroy.      Sirs,  if  ye  would  not  shun 
the  plamest  meanings  of  the  symbols  under  which  ye  gather 
embody  these  teachings  in  your  lives.  Let  your  daily  experience 
shew  that  you  have  learned  this  secret  of  life,  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lust  thereof-that  it  is  not 
an  hour  of  Idleness,  to  be  wasted  "in  rioting  and  drunkenness, 
in  chambering  and  wantonness,  in  strife  and  envying."  but  that 
u 
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It  IS  a  stewardship  to  be  accounted  for  hereafter-  an  earnest 
gift,  full  of  earnest  longings,  and  tending  to  earnest  ends- some- 
thing to  be  given  primarily  to  Christ,  who  redeemed  it,  and  for 
Hi*  sake  to  be  employed  for  men.      Let  your  Religion  be  the 
base  of  your  character,  and  there  will  be  a  goodly  superstructure 
of  Enterprise  and  Patriotism  and  Charity.     It  is  right  that  on 
this  occasion  you  should  remember  the  land  of  your  bi^tth  or  of 
your  fathers.     The  pride  of  patriotism  is  a  pride  that  Js  not 
all  unholy.      Not  in  vaunting  but  in  thankfulness-not  captive 
by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  but  happy  in  the  beneficent  outgrowth 
of  ancient  blecsings  on  the  soil  of  a  New  Dominion,  the  descen- 
dants of  the  dear  old  mother-isle  gather  in  this  fair  Canada  the 
comeliest  of  her  daughters  to  recall  her  advantages,  and  to  be 
generous  to  her  fugitive  sons.      She  is  worth  all  our  love  and 
pride.  Secure  from  invasion,  prolific  in  produce— of  tiny  extent 
but  of  tremendous  influence-a  speck  upon  the  world's  charts 
but  an  emperor  in  the  world's  councils-the  school  of  the  wise 
and  the  home  of  the  free-her  sails  whitening  all  waters,  and  in 
all  latitudes  her  flag  flying  upon  some  fringe  of  coast-girding 
the  globe  with  her  possessions,  and  owning  archipelagos  of  isles 
-while,  as  the  late  National  Thanksgiving  proved,  in   the 
remotest  dependency  there  throbs  the  great  heart-pulse  of  home, 
"She  is  the  anointed  cherub  that  covereth,  and  God  hath  set 
her  so."  But  not  in  these  things  are  her  safety  and  her  strength 
They  are  in  her  equal  laws,  and  in  her  national  honour,  in  the 
fact  that,  overcottage  and  palacealike,  the  aegis  of  the  constitution 
rests,  and  in  that  all  the  machinery  of  justice  is  set  in  motion 
to  protect  the  peasant's  nome  if  high-born  wrong  assail  it  ;  and 
to  guard  the  beggar's  conscience,  if  he  but  fancy  it  aggrieved  • 
above  all  in  her  adhesion,  thmmh  I'mi^.  ' 


Jrfectly 


fcudered,  to  tne 
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Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  the  grand  principles  of  morality,  and 
charity,  and  godliness,  which  that  Gospel  has  established  among 
men.  Let  her  decay  from  these,  let  there  come  corruption  in 
her  high  places,  the  repudiation  of  national  honour— the  reion 
of  encroaching  error— the  supremacy  of  a  fell  infidelity  in  the 
national  mind— and  her  condemnation  will  not  slumber,  and, 
with  her  proud  forerunners  in  empire,  her  greatness  will  be 
forgotten  as  a  cloud.  Let  her  hold  to  these  gi-eat  principles, 
widening  through  the  ages  into  increasing  reverence  for  Truth, 
and  Peace,  and  God,  and  her  greatness  shall  be  assured  until 
the  last  fires  blot  out  the  sun. 

"  This  England  never  did,  nor  ever  shall 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  concjueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall  shock  them.     Nought  shall  make  us  rue 
If  England  to  herself  do  rest  but  true." 

Dear  Brethren,  to  the  duty  which  awaits  you  you  need  not 
be  further  urged.  Your  countrymen,  forced  to  stranger  shores 
by  blighted  hope  and  ruined  fortune.  These  are  our  clients, 
''  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
di."o  Me."  This  is  our  Divinely  furnished  argument.  "  Ye 
know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  though  he  was 
rich,  yet,  for  oursakes  He  became  poor."  This  is  our  txamph. 
"  She  hath  done  what  she  could."  This  is  to  be  the  measure  Oj 
our  giving.  ''He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendetb  unto  the 
Lord.  And  look  1  what  he  lendeth,  He  will  pay  him  again." 
This  is  our  surety.  "  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things, 
I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  manv  thino-s  Fnt^r  fV,/^,,  ,'«*^  4.1.^ 
joy  of  thy  Lord."     This  is  our  exceeding  great  reward, 
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."  O";  *»•  *«  ^l™«0"  of  Israel  were  come  out  o.  Zion  -    When  God 

shall  be  glad."— Psalm  liii.  6. 

n^HIS  is  one  of  those  Psalms  which  were  wailed  out  at 
X       intervals  during  the  time  of  captivity;  when,  though 
the  hope  of  deliverance  was  still  inertly  cherished,    the  day 
which  was  to  realize  it  had  not  yet   dawned  even  upon  the 
clearest  vision.    All  these  Psalms  have  a  plaintive  character  of 
their  own,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  when  all  the  out- 
ward circumstances  were  untoward,  and  no  joy  of  home  or 
freedom  quivered  in  the  heart  whose  fingers  swept  the  strings. 
Yet  the  prisoners  were  "prisoners  of  hope."    Throughout  all 
disastrous  changes  confidence  in  the  brighter  future  existed 
withm  them,  as  a  principle  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken 
either  by  tyrannous  exactions  or  by  fleeting  years.     Brethren 
the  centuries  have  rolled  away,  each  with  its  own  burden  of 
vicissitude,  and  with  its  own  record  of  progress ;  but  there  is  a 
long  captivity  which  has  never  once  been  lifted  from  one  fated 
nation,  and  beneath  which  it  is   languishing  to.H;,v.      Ti,. 
mournful  story  which  Vespasian's  medal  tells"  is  the'stoiy  of 
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the  Jewish  nation  now.   The  weeper  still  sits  beneath  the  palm- 
tree,  the  one  hand  listless  alike  from  music  and  labour  'the 
other  covering  the  eyes,  whose  lids  droop  heavily ;  and  she 
makes  her  sad  plaint  to  a  world  which  has  too  often  scorned 
her,  and  to  a  church  which  has  too  often  been  indifferent  to 
her  claims.     In  the  meet  language  of  ancient  prophecy,  ^'  Is  it 
nothmg  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?    Behold,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me 
wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  his  fierce 
anger."    (Lam.  i.  12.)    It  is  my  purpose— a  purpose  which  I 
fear  I  shall  very  imperfectly  fulfil-to  present  before  you    in 
condensed  fulness,  the  condition  and  the  destiny  of  the  once 
favoured  race  of  Israel,  reminding  you  : 
I.  That  their  salvation  is  needed  • 
IL  That  their  salvation  is  promised ; 

III.  That  Christians  are  bound  to  seek  it  by  personal  effort 
and  prayer. 

I.  There  is  nothing  which  more  strongly  moves  the  sym- 
^  pathies  of  the  thoughtful  than  to  behold  some  impoverished 
descendant  of  an  ancient  house  gazing  mournfully  upon  the 
demesne  which  he  once  called  his  own,  but  which  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  stranger;  or  some  scion  of  the  De 
Courcys  and  Plantagenets  starving  in  the  destitution  to  which 
his  spendthrift  habits  have  reduced  him.    The  inspiring  asso- 
ciations of  the  past  do  but  deepen  the  present  desolation,  and 
our.pity  for  his  fall  is  the  deeper  because  of  the  contrast  with 
his  former  heritage  of  rank  and  fortune.     Here  is,  not  an 
individual  but  a  nation,  thus  homeless  and  mined ;  a  nation 
that  could  once  outrival  the  proudest  and  most  highly  privileged 
If  it  be  considered  that  the  antiquity  ci  a  famUv.  aixd  the  or^af 
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names  won  by  those  who  have  belonged  to  it,  aggravate  the 
calamity  of  its  fall,  then  your  pity  for  this  prostrate  people  may 
be  intenser,  because  in  their  case  both  these  conditions  exist 
The  haughtiest  noble  who  boasts  of  Norman  blood  has  not  an 
ancestry  half  so  renowned,  or  a  lineage  half  so  pure,  as  the 
poor  Jew  pedlar  on  whose  vagrancy  he  thinks  with  pity,  or 
whose  sordidness  he  rebukes  with  scorn.     The  Jew  had  had  a 
history  for  long  years  before  the  Babylonian  empire  laid  the 
foundations  of  its  power ;  before  a  dwelling  rose  on  the  Capitoline 
hill ;  before  the  confederate  Greeks  assembled  beneath  the 
walls  of  Troy.     While  the  records  of  other  nations  are  lost,  or 
have  drivelled  into  the  veriest  fable,  you  have  accurate  records, 
drawn  under  Divine  guidance,  of  patriarchal  customs,  and  times 
when  this  wondrous  people  were  chosen  to  be  witnesses  for 
God.     When  the  antiquarian  eye  glistens  before  some  fragment, 
of  the  ancient  Babylon,  it  may  be  that  he  gazes  on  the  disinterred 
handiwork  of  some  Jewish  builder.      When   the  traveller  is 
wearied  with  the  climbing  of  the  Pyramids,  he  may  remembe- 
that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  "ews  piled  up  their  steep  stairs 
of  stone.     When  the  explorer  penetrates  into  the  royal  tombs 
at  Thebes,  there  stares  out  at  him  from  the  walls  the  very 
Hebrew  physiognomy  which  is  so  familiar  in  the  midst  of  us 
to-day.     Hebrew  chieftains  were  brave,  and  Hebrew  shepherds 
wealthy,  when  time  itself  was  young.     It  will  be  remembered, 
also,  that  theirs  are  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  which 
the  annals  of  the  world  record.     Why  should  they  despair  of 
statesmanship  for  whom  Moses  enacted  his  wise  and  patient 
lawgiving,  and  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  Daniel  flows  ?  Why 
should  not  they  be  brave  who  are  the  descendants  of  Joshua 
„.^  \t«ic«it  iTa.a\-v^ucua »-     vvny  scom  iheni,  as  il  they 
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were  incapable  of  genius    wh^n  fK~~  " 

monarch  of  Israel  ?    Who  .h.ii        ^7^^"^'  ^^  the  minstrel- 

not  weep  .hat  tW  should  e       k    ""''  °'  ^^'"  '    "'l'"  «i" 

God  blessed  for  evef »   l!    '      ""  '"■""'  ""^^  '^  °™^  all, 

hiseo^  and  rich  inTreno^n  ;:::' Ta's  ""  IT^ "=  '"  "^ 
"  scattered  and  peeled  "  Z^^f  1'  '"""*''^-  ^'  '^  "O"- 
which,  as  we  beC  ei.h"een  h  f  ?  """"'  *^  "^'^P'^--^ 
invoked  upon  thems'eS     ti  'f  '''"  ''"  ""=''  f''"-'- 

roseupinl  mid"  0  then  iut'r  r""'"'^  ''  «-" 
"■■s  words.  The  Messi  "^  ^llf "'  'V'"'"^"  "^ 
received  him  not "     Th.  H  ■  O""''  '''"  '"'^  own 

and  brilliancy,  but  the?trifl  d      ""''""  '"""'^  '"  ^'—  ' 

-itstwiii,ht:'u„ti';;r:xrtrere:'"r'^"^^^^^^ 

«cy  m  the  rejection  of  the  Saviour  Led  „  th         """^  °'''^"- 
/5v/«  being  the  firivik^M  teM,     "'' "f  '°  ">«''  own  r^'.^/^,, 

n>':l"%hnSuaron  ^f  *^^^'  '^-^^'^  ^"  ^ 
•here  is  a  living  he^^I"  ^  wo  CerS  '"'''°^^'  "^^^ 
nothing  in  the  services  torederhrV  /™"'  *"'*  '^ 
distinguish  them   from  anv  otZ  ""  '°™*"'^'  "  '<> 

«sm.    in  Lev"L:  l,!~r  ^  T^"'"^ 

-w-ecominghadbeen^i::rb;ra::::lr; 
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by  angels,  and  attested  by  divine  sanctions  of  impressiveness 
and  power.     But  to  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  this  heart, 
this  trust,  was  lacking.     To  them  first  were  the  tidings  pro- 
claimed— their  ancestral  rights  and  the  boundlessness  of  Christ's 
compassion  alike  necessitated  that — but  they  "rejected  the 
counsel  of  God  against  themselves."     By  consequence  the 
vitality  languished  out  of  their  system ;  the  symbol  of  God's 
presence  abode  no  longer  in  the  temple,  and  the  temple  itself 
was  by  and  by  "razed  to  its  foundation,  so  that  not  one  stone 
was  left  upon  ano^lier."    How  remarkable  a  fulfilment  has  there 
been  of  the  woes  of  Hosea's  prophecy,  "  For  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a 
prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  with- 
out an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim."  (Hosea  iii.  4.)     From 
that  time  there  has  been  no  king  of  the  Jews,  nor  even  the  rem- 
nant of  a  nation  over  which  he  could  reign.     They  have  now  no 
high  priest— for  their  genealogies  are  lost— and  they  know  not 
who  are  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  who  of  the  family  of  Aaron. 
Their  sacrifice  is  no  longer  presented,  for  the  cliief  rabbi  is  an 
officer  unknown  to  their  law,  and  invested  with  no  mediatorial 
authority ;  and  in  burdensome  ceremonies  they  spend  the  annual 
day  of  expiation,  ceremonies  which  cannot  possibly  profit  them. 
The  Mishna  and  Gamara  of  their  Talmuds  have  so  encumbered 
the  law,  that  they  no  longer  study  it  with  reverence  r.s  their 
fathers  did ;  and  though  there  are  reactionary  symptoms  here 
and  there,  and  some  are  evidently  panting  after  the  true  light  of 
the  Word,  of  the  mass  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  now,  as  in 
the  days  when  Paul  wrote  to  Corinth,  "  when  Moses  is  read 
the  veil  is  upon  their  heart."    Not  a  few  ot  them,  from  this 
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Deism,  and  multitudes  into  a  total  -md  .."7~~ 
Which  renders  them  practicali;  A .LS  i"  thr'  7;""""'' 
worship  is  more  a  bodily  than  a  soirill  "'°"'^-     '^''^" 

mournfully  little  either  ofinT     .'P'"'™'  ^^'•"«.  "nd  there  is 

.ivation  or^uri;trr  e^The      r  ^  ""'■''  "  "^  '^^  '"'■ 
dream  of  the  coming  Messil  h,  1    '    '^^  '''  ^^'"'^  '°  «''« 
"pHrting from  their  L^:^:':i:^^^^^^^^^^ 
their  patrimonial  home  th,n  ,,"""  *"''  "'e.r  restoration  to 
the  mastety  over  human  „  ■=';™"'-^-n  "^  'he  heart  and 

the  highesfgH  s  "rHisT"";  "'"=''  '"  "^^^  '^"■"  '°  "« 

have  been  so  ol    moS  d  "fhTn  ^'" '  ^"  "'^■"-    ^'"'^ 
have  a  curse  for  hTm     >    "f ,  *ado,vs  that  it  is  said  they 

Kedeemer-s^dv^t^rilttrttt*^  "™^  "  *' 
earnest,  their  consciences  are  bu  rhed  „  „  "'  """''  "' 
to  be  lulled  into  a  delusive  repose  lla  TT'  "f"^ 
crouching  fear  of  death  they  are  all  ,t d     ;fet-  l-    °  ' 

bondage,  and  at  the  best  havl  Z  7  ,  "  ""'J'"'  '° 

to  hght  their  pilgrim  r'Cil  ^rflTotett 
unknown.    Surely  they  need  the  kind  offices  of  ni     , 
passion,  and  the  prayer  unceasingi;  offer!d  tVa  .h""  ~"'- 
be  delivered  from  their  fi'm,    <•  .  r    ,  "'^"'  ^^*'  ""^r 

tl,»  H-    V,  j^  ^^  °^  bhndness,  and  the  "heart,  Lf 

the  disobedient  turned  about  m  ft,.     •  j         ,  ^  o*^ 

If  you  take  the  ot  er  thoug  ti'^r'™      "'•^■"'-  " 
-  their  condition  .ill  be  stiSre^^re  rrrit'^-l  T' 
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have  defied  all  the  disasters  of  the  years  to  denationalize  them. 
There  you  see  them,  present  everywhere,  but  having  nowhere 
their  belongings,  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  national  combinations 
—like  a  strange  chemical  element  which  refuses  affinity  with 
everything  with  which  men  try  to  mingle  it— always  identical, 
but  always  homeless.  There  never  was  possibly  a  more  terri- 
ble siege,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  warfare,  than  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  The  mind  sickens  over  the  recital  of  the  com- 
bined horrors  of  the  slauf^hter  and  the  famine,  as  they  are 
recorded  in  the  annalist's  pages ;  but  there  were  darker  woes 
and  fiercer  cruelties  behind.  Decrees  of,banishment  succeeded 
the  downfall  of  the  city.  The  first  wild  attempt  at  insurrection 
was  expiated  by  the  destruction  of  half  a  million  of  the  remnant 
that  was  left.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian  the  heaviest  penalties 
were  threatened  upon  any  Hebrew  who  remained  in  Jewry.  He 
might  not  oar  the  blue  waters  of  Tiberi  is,  nor  own  a  rood  in  the 
fertile  Sharon,  nor,  save  by  stealth,  even  glance  upon  the  hill  oi 
Zion ;  and,  cruellest  of  all,  he  could  not  even  have  in  Hebron 
the  poor  comfort  of  a  grave,  for 

•*  He  must  wander  witheringly 
In  other  lands  to  die ; 
And  where  his  father's  ashes  were 
His  own  could  never  lie. 


Throughout  succeeding  ages,  though  surrounding  governments 
ran  through  all  grooves  of  change,  no  reversal  of  the  attainder 
came  upon  the  disinlierited  Jew.  Jerusalem  had  been  overrun 
by  sucesssive  hordes  of  strangers.  All  religions  but  the  purest 
had  been  professed  within  its  walls.  All  alien  tribes  could  find 
shelter  and  traffic — but  it  was  inexorably  barred  against  the 
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entrance  of  its  own  children      Frnm  m,«      • 

-ve  the  cscen.  of  the  O^    r^^i^  ri  T.    """^ 

y  ana  mght,  and  had  none  assurance  of  his  life  "    m«  . 

zu;e!i,r  Z'.  ":-\"'^^ "- '-- '""'-'^ 

"fc,  iiicy  are  practically  in  ban  shment  still  Th.„  i, 

no  port  on  in  Terusalem    on^  ,        "^"^stm.  Iheyhave 

1  •'    ^^^^"^'  ^"d  scarce  y  a  memorial  T),«, 

tlicir  tolerated  presence  in  th^  h.i       .     ^"^^orial.  They  owe 

the  Eritish  fla/Ie    to  1  'u''"  '''  ^^'^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

havebargaine'r    "      r^^^^^^^  or  they 

birthright,  have  '' purcha    d  thl  ^^^^^^  "'"^""^'^^ 

only  are  they  exile  i  .till  r        r  ^  '''^^  ^o"">'-"   Not 

Palestine  than  in  Lond': ^  ^.'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^         ^^^^  ^^^  - 
among  them  by  which  th.    u        u  ""^  colonization 

up,  mysterious  and  shrewd,  at  the  Antipodes   "'si  'e"" 
S.ber,a  and  Greenland,  and  scorch  in  Africa's  hea^t    Z    I 
before  the  si,noom  of  the  desert,  and  lave  the  r  we!^i;d  Zh  "  • 
Gunga's  sacred  stream.     In  all  countries  wh   IThevl  '       '" 
dered.  persecution  and  contempt  have  awai  ed  thl     LT 
East  t  e.  sufferings  have  been  multiplied.    The  w  T"  L 
.ouses  hnnself  to  express  his  n,o,nenL,  anger  aSt^e 
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Hebrew.     Chivalrous  France,  classic   Italy,   romantic   Spain, 
tolerant  and  thoughtful  Germany-all  in   former   days   have 
treated  the  Jew  with  cruelty,  and  in  later  times  with  slander 
and  with  scorn.     And  in  England,  free,  enlightened,  happy 
there  are  daik  historic  pages  which  record  the  calamities  of  the 
Israelite  ;  how  avarice  was  rapacious,  and  chivaliy  unknightly 
and   honour,   even   royal   honour,   belied,   and   the  common 
laws  of  right  and  honesty  forgotten  where  their  interests  were 
concerned  ;  how  Saxon  thane  and  Norman  noble  alike  thrust 
them  from  the  courtesies  of  life  ;  and  how  even  the  swineherd 
and  the  jester  dared  insult  the  velvet  gaberdine  with  ribald 
oaths  and  with  unseemly  scorn.     It  is  but  lately  that  all  the 
reproach  of  persecution  has  been  wiped  away  ;  and  even  now 
there  are  but  few  of  us  that  have  felt  as  we  ought  for  this  peo. 
pie,  still,  after  so  many  ages,  branded  with  their  original  curse, 
still   without  a  prince  and   without  a  sacrifice.     Think  with 
Christian  sympathy  of  their  political  dispersion  and  of  their  reli- 
gious  danger,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  struck  upon  your 
hearts  such  a  consciousness  of  needed  salvation  that  you  will 
cry  out  in  the  entreaty  of  the  text,  ''  Oh  that  the  salvation  of 
Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion !   When  God  bringeth  back  the 
captivity  of  his  people,  Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel  shall  be 
glad." 

11.  We  come  to  notice  that  their  salvation  is  attainable  The 
harp  is  not  always  to  hang  idly  upon  the  willows,  nor  to  be 
swept  by  troubled  fingers  to  wild  and  plaintive  music  The 
penal  curse  is  to  be  reversed.  The  malediction,  though  it  has 
hung  over  the  unhappy  race  for  ages,  is  not  eternal. 

There  are  many  proofs  that  a  widespread  belief  of  this  has 
obtamed  in  the  Christian  Church.     When  you  feci  tenderly 
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owards  this  disinherited  elder  brother  of  the  family,  and  long 
for  his  reinstatement  in  the  inheritance  which  he  has  "  sold  for 
nought,"  you  feel  that  you  have  both  warrant  for  your  tender 
wishes,  and  hope  that  they  will  be  realized,  in  the  love  and  words 
of  the  Father.     But  what  do  we  m.an  when  we  speak  of  the 
salvation  of  Israel?     It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  explain  our 
terms,  as  the  Word  may  be  variously  understood.     We  at  once 
affirm  our  -.eaning  to  be  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation 
unto  Chrisc-their  "looking  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced  '> 
not  m  rage  as  many  of  them  do  now;  not  in  remorse  and  hope- 
lessness, as  in  the  quick  recoil  of  conviction  they  might  be 
tempted  to  do,-but  in  contrite  and  godly  sorrow.     All  other 
meanings  which  may  be  put  upon  the  Word  are   lacking   if 
ihey  include  not  this  first  and  highest     Some  look  for  political 
dehyerance-a  social  elevation  beneath  whose  amenities  they 
shall  be  refined  into  that  higher  character  from  which  their  long 
persecutions  have  debased  them.     But  if  you  invest  them  with 
all  rights  of  citizenship  here-or  bring  them  to  their  own  land 
with  all  the  spontaneous  gladness  of  a  jubilee-and  do  not  at  the 
same  time  change  their  hearts,  the  curse  which  has  cleaved  to 
them  in  their  wanderings  would  cleave  to  them  equally  in  the 
city  of  their  solemnities-"  an  abomination  of  desolation  "  more 
hateful  than  the  Roman  Eagle  flaunting  in  "  the  holy  place  » 
Some  look  for  mental  emancipation-an  emergence  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Rabbinical  law  into  a  sort  of  free-thinking 
liberalism  which  is  cousin-german  to  absolute  infidelity.     Some 
expect  only  to  see  the  Hebrews  come  over  to  a  speculative 
adhesion  to  the  Messiahship  of  Christ,  or  to  a  mere  nominal 
adoption  of  the  Christian  name.     Brethren,  ii'  all  we  do  by  our 
cflforts  be  but  to  dislodge  the  Jew  from  his  ancestral  faith  ;  to 
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a  V  r^'dluh^'  '  v-y  akrming  responsibility,  and  accomplish 
a  very  doubtful  good.  If  we  persuade  to  an  intellectual  assent 
only-  hough  we  secure  silence  from   the  blasphemers  a^ 

Ind?        .T'"''"-"^  "^  ^"^'  hiding  light  in  darkn^s" 
and  makmg  darkness  denser  by  the  sad  eclipse.    If  we  are  con- 
en  w.th  a  nominal  profession  of  Christianity,  we  give  premiums 
to  the  crafty  and  the  sordid,  and  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
perpetration  of  those  discreditable  frauds  upon  us  which  have 
already  created  a/r/««  faae  impression  of  distrust  against  a 
converted  Jev      Nothing  will  at  once  fulfil  the  mission  of  the 
Chnstmn  Church,  and  satisfy  her  pants  of  roused  desire,  but  the 
real  renovation  of  the  Jewish  race;  that  they  may  individually 
become  heu.  of  the  grace  of  pardon,  reconciled  to  God  through 
Chnst-  .having  their  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  ever- 
lasting hfe."   That  this  result  will  be  accomplished  we  do  verily 
and  m  truth  believe,  and  that  not  by  special  miracle,  not  by 
any  process  other  than  that  which  makes  eveiy  coLversioI 
miraculous,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  acting  in 
persuasive  might  upon  their  own  free  power  of  choice,  and 
«akmg  effectual  the  appeal  of  the  ministry  or  the  utterance  o. 
the  Word.    Surely  there  is  no  irreversible  hindrance  in  God 
nor  invincible  stubbormiess  in  Hebrew  hearts  against  the  truth! 
It  IS  true  that  the  curse  has  been  pleaded  in  bar  of  Christian 
endeavour  to  reclaim  them-just  as  it  was  pleaded  in  justification 
of  the  accursed  system  of  slavery,  but  "God  hath  not  cast  off  his 
people  whom  he  foreknew."    It  is  true  that  the  Jews  themselv 
acknowledge  a  peculiar  hardness  about  Jewish  nature,  and  that 

,TL"':i".r "'.^^  "^"--^  '0  "•«  oP-n  whi;h  Luthe^ 
S-.»v..»v  .uugniy  amiais :   "A  Jewish  heart  is  hard  as  a  stock, 
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as  a  stone,  as  iron,  as  the  spirit  of  evil;"  but  it  is  the  "stony 
out  of  the  flesh  "  which  God  has  specially  promised  to  remove. 
Rooted  as  are  their  prejudices  they  can  be  rooted  out  by  Gospel 
husbandly.  It  was  not  only  for  a  witness  that  Christ's -pitying 
tenderness  enjoined  "the  beginning  at  Jerusalem"  of  the 
tidings  of  great  joy ;  and  as  if  to  shame  and  silence  for  ever 
Gentile  indolence  and  unbelief,  God  gave,  in  the  initial  cam- 
pr.ign  of  the  Apostles,  a  glorious  Pentecostal  type  of  the 
conversion  of  Israel,  in  the  three  thousand  Jews  who  were 
smitten  and  saved  under  Peter's  rousing  word. 

There  are  many  circumstances,  moreover,  which  exalt  our 
hopes  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  people.     It  is  not  for 
nothing  surely,  but  in  fulfilment  of  some  Divine  purpose,  that 
they  have  preserved  their  individuality  through  so  many  cen- 
turies of  years,  and  that  the  land  of  their  fathers  has  been  held 
in  such  marvellous  abeyance  of  possession.     Interpreting  the 
future  by  the  past,  we  may  well  conclude  that  His  mercy  yearns 
over  them,  "  though  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still."     Mercy  hid 
herself  behind  all  their  sufferings  in  the  former  time.     Behind 
the  bondage  of  Egypt  was  the  education  for  a  magnificent 
nationality,  and  the  prestige  which  came  upon  them  by  the 
manner  of  their  deliverance  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies. 
Behind  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  was  the  training,  never 
interrupted  during  the  forty  years,  for  the  Canaan  of  inheritance 
and  rest      Behind  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonish  captivities 
there  was  purpose  to  disgust  them  with  idolatry,  and  to  make 
their  witness  to  the  Divine  unity  more  distinct  and  impressive. 
Some  gracious  design  is  manifested  in  each  painful  infliction  or 
seeming  abandonment.    And  why  should  it  not  be  so  now?   Is 
it  not  astounding  that  they  should  continue  to  exist  ?  Aboriginal 
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tribes  of  the  forest  have  died  out  before  advancing  civilization. 
The  Jew  has  had  more  persecutions  than  any  of  them,  but  he 
lives  still.  Violence  and  strife  have  pursued  him  unrelentingly. 
He  has  been  driven  before  Pagan  lances,  and  scorched  by 
Roman  faggots,  and  gashed  by  Turkish  scimitars  with  cruel 
wounds ;  all  the  enginery  of  torture  and  all  the  exactions  of 
tyranny  have  been  employed  to .  exterminate  him — and  yet  he 
lives  !  Empires  have  decayed,  and  he  seems  to  have  risen 
from  the  ruins.  Kingdoms  have  been  born,  he  has  assisted 
at  the  birth.  Everywhere  he  wanders  on  his  separate  way — 
amid  Bourses  of   Europe,  beneath  the  glare    of  tropic 

suns  —  amid  costly  archipelagos  of  ocean.  His  distinction 
even  of  suffering  is  as  glorious  to  him  as  were  the  displayed 
phylacteries  to  the  Pharisees  of  old.  Amid  many  tempta- 
tions to  coalesce — though  not  the  balance  only,  but  the  entirety 
of  temporal  motive  inclined  to  persuade  him  to  amalgamate 
— though  with  but  little  difficulty  he  might  at  one  time  have 
united  with  the  Mohammedan  power  and  so  have  secured 
impunity  and  the  chance  of  revenge,  yet  through  all  hazards  he 
has  maintained  his  separation,  exclaiming,  with  all  the  fervour 
with  which  men  express  a  passion  of  their  souls  :  "  I  am  a  Jew, 
I  can  never  be  anything  else  but  a  Jew.  I  may  become  a 
Christian,  I  can  never  become  a  Gentile."  Thus  wearing  his 
national  reproach  as  a  fallen  king  his  diadem,  and  faithful  to 
the  traditions  of  his  ancestors  even  in  his  altered  fortunes,  "  as 
the  sun-flower  turns  to  the  sun  when  he  sets  the  same  look  which 
she  turned  when  he  rose." 

If  you  add  to  this  consideration  that  which  invests  it  with  a 
still  greater  marvel,  namely,  that  it  is  computed  that  there  has 
not  only  been  preservation  of  race,  but  an  approximate  equality 
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in  nmnber-and  that  there  are  three  millions  and  a-half  of  jL 
in  the  world  to-day,  just  as  there  were  when  the  "chariots 
drave  heav.Iy"  after  them,  and  the  Red  Sea  rolled  back  at  their" 
gonous  leaders  sig„al,-you  cannot  refuse  the  conviction  that 
all  th,s  has  not  been  an  arbitrary  impulse,  but  a  Divine  arrange- 
ment;  that  the  Father  has  tracked  the  prodigal  in  all  his 
wandermgs ;  and  that  by  and  by  there  shall  be  the  best  robe  and 
the  mus,c  of  the  festival  because  of  the  "  dead  that  is  alive 
agam,  and  of  the  lost  that  is  found." 

There  are  not  wanting  indications,  moreover,  in  the  feeling  of 
all  thoughtful  men,  of  an  awakened  interest  in  this  great  matter 
of  Israels  salvafon.    The  mind  of  Christendom  is  no  longer 
.ndifferent.    Christians  of  every  name  have  interred  their  ancient 
prejudices  against  the  Hebrew,  and  vie  with  each  other  to  atone 
for  the  crumnal  apathy  of  the  past  by  being  no  longer  laggards 
nor  .dlers-but  by  compassing  this  cause  with  the  tenderness  of 
sympathy,  w,lh  the  diligence  of  faithful  labour,  and  with  the 
importunity  of  prayer.    Among  the  Jews  themselves  there  are 
strivmgs  and  quickenings  as  of  a  nascent  birth.    Many  questions 
and  custonis,  which  the  Rabbinism  of  the  ages  have  enjoined, 
have  been  discarded  by  their  modern  intelligence,  and  there  hal 
been  struck  m  many  hearts  a  chord  of  earnest  feeling  which  has 
led  them  to  the  study  of  the  Prophecies,  only  to  be  dismayed 
by  the  conclusion  that  the  Messiah  has  already  come     Their 
prejudices  against  Jesus  have  in  many  instances  been  diminished 
There  is  an  eagerness  to  receive,  and  an  insatiableness  to 
devour,  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  amongst  many  who  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  scorned  to  touch  them  as  unclean.   And 
last,  not  least,  many  among  them  have  been  actually  converted, 
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and  evidence,  in  consistent  living  and  earnest  missionary  toil, 
that  they  have  "passed  from  death  unto  life." 
^  In  this  review  of  probabilities  I  have  abstained  from  the  men- 
tion  of  that  which  forecloses  the  entire  argument,  while  yet  it  is 
a  sure  resting-place  for  Faith-the  absolute  promise  of  God     It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  read  many  parts  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel 
and  Hosea's  prophecies,  or  to  follow  the  Apostle's  argument  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Episde  to  the  Romans,  without 
restmgupon  the  assurance,  as  clearly  revealed  as  any  part  of  the 
Dmne  Will,  that  "  if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling 
of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from 
the  dead."    (Rom.  xi.  15.) 

Yes,  Israel  shall  be  saved  !     God  hath  promised  it-and  it 
shal  be  so.     Vain  shall  be  all  the  efforts  of  the  world  and  th« 
devil  to  hinder  it.     Through  the  degeneracy  of  character,  and 
through  the  incrustation  of  prejudice,  through  the  inveteracy 
of  habit  and  through  the  teeming  slaveries  of  years-the  con- 
quenng  word  of  Jesus  shall  make  its  resistless  way.    In  deepest 
sorrow  for  the  great  wrong  they  did  to  the  crucified,  "  the  land 
shall  mourn,  every  family  apprt,"  until,  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
they  shed,  they  shall  rejoice  in  His  purity  and  healing.    And  in 
the  great  day  when  the  multitudes  shall  gather  for  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Son  of  Man,  there  shall  be  the  Jew,  eldest  born  among 
the  aristocracies;  with  an  ancestry  that  dates  before  parchments  • 
concerning  the  flesh  »  of  the  kindred  of  the  king ;  bending  the' 
knee,  foremost  in  the  homage,  lifting  the  voice  most  tuneful  in 
the  praise  ;  and,  with  an  eagerness  that  no  other  can  outrival 
bnnging  forth  the  royal  diadem,  "  to  c:rown  Him  Lord  of  all  '' 
Brethren,  to  hasten  this  consummation  all  01  you  may  contribata 
i— ^i ...  nar^,  xi^ati;.  uiuiiiibi  upon  you.   ihey  are  meo, 
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and  they  appeal  to  you  for  the  common  pitifulness  of  manhood. 
They  are  men  in  need  and  in  peril,  and  their  sorrows,  like  the 
wounds  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  are  their  advocates  before  you. 
Much  of  our  present  privilege  came  to  us  by  their  means.  Their 
bards  sang  for  us,  their  prophets  thrill  us  yet.  The  grand 
fishermen  and  tent  makers  whom  they  sent  forth  are  inspira- 
tions to  us  at  this  hour.  They  kept  through  a  long  dark  night, 
and  amid  a  horde  of  prowling  enemies,  the  "  lively  oracles  of 
God."  We  have  to  atone  to  them  for  the  wropgs  of  ages. 
Children  of  those  who  oppressed  them,  and  who  killed  their 
prophets,  we  should  do  better  than  "  build  their  sepulchres,"  we 
should  teach  them  how  holily  to  live,  and  how  hopefully  and 
triumphantly  to  die.  God  has  not  finally  cast  them  away.  Christ 
died  for  them,  and  intercedes  in  His  royalty  for  their  recovery. 
The  Spirit  strives  with  them  with  a  power  which  many  of  them 
are  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  Now  your  duty  is  before  you,  to 
work  and  to  pray  for  their  salvation,  and  to  let  the  active  bene- 
volence testify  to  the  sincerity  with  which  the  lips  have  breathed 
the  prayer :  "  Oh,  that  the  salvation  ot  Israel  were  come  out  of 
Zion  1  When  God  bringeth  back  the  captivity  of  His  people, 
Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel  shall  be  glad" 
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.  ^pHE  Apostle  Paul  sustained  to  the  Corinthian  church  the 
X       relation  of  a  father  to  his  child.     By  him  the  Gospel 
had  been  first  preached  in  the  rich  and  sensual  city,-by  his 
mstrumentality  the  first  converts  had  been  won  to  Christ ;   and 
with  all  a  father's  yearning  did  he  watch  over  their  welfare, 
counsel  them  in  their  ever  recurring  perplexities,  and  guide  the 
heedless  footsteps  which  were  too  prone  to  go  astray.     To  his 
fatherly  care  tor   their   interests   we   owe    the   circumstantial 
account  which  he  has  given  us  in  this  chapter,  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  celebration  of  which,  among  the 
Cormthians,  certain  abuses  had  crept  in.     His  account  of  it 
here  recorded,  is  a  valuable  and  welcome  revelation.     He  was 
not  present  in  the  upper  room.    He  was  not  among  the  awe- 
stricken    company  who    were    thrilled   with    horror   by    the 
announcement  that  amongst  them  was  a  foul  betrayer,  and 
who,  scarce  recovered  from  the  shock  of  such  sad  tidings,  were 
mvited  to  join  in  the  tender  and  prophetic  feast ;  and  yet  he 
had  not  been  left  to  the  hazard  of  a  traditional  knowledge,  nor 
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received  his  impression  of  the  scene  from  the  glowing  descrip. 
tions  of  another.  He  distinctly  repudiates  the  thought  that  he 
"  had  either  received  it,  or  had  been  taught  it  of  man,"  and 
cxi>ressly  states  that  "  he  had  received  it  "  directly  "  from  the 
Lord."  So  distinguishing  was  the  honour  put  upon  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  so  important  the  institution  itself,  that  there 
was  given  to  him  a  new  revelation— that  its  Divuje  paternity 
might  be  placed  beyond  all  cavil,  and  that  it  might  be  authen- 
ticated by  yet  weightier  evidence,  and  more  firmly  homed  in 
the  hearts  of  believers,  in  the  perpetuity  of  its  obligation  un.o 
the  end  of  time. 

To  the  Lord's  Supper,  then,  with  its  hopes  and  memories, 
with  its  delights  and  duties,  standing  out  as  a  Divine  institu- 
tion, solemn  and  beautiful,  our  attention  is  to  be  directed,  and, 
as  our  object  is  not  critical  but  practical,  we  shall  but  briefly 
refer : 

L  To  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament  j  and  more  largely 
II.  To  the  aspects  under  which  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Communion  ought  to  be  considered. 

The  word  Sacrament,  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  in  use  among 
the  armies  of  Rome  to  denote  the  great  military  oath  by  which 
they  swore  allegiance  to  their  country,  was  used  by  the  early 
church  to  signify  any  of  its  ceremonies,  especially  those  that 
were  figurative  and  typical.      Gradually,  however,  it  became  of 
more  restricted  meaning,  and  in  the  narrower  sense  it  is  com- 
monly understood  now.  In  the  general  definition  of  a  Sacrament 
it  may  be  said  to  be  a  sign  and  seal  of  a  covenant,  and  to  dib- 
tinguish  it  from  a  ceremony  it  is  further  necessary  that  it  should 
be  expressly  of  Divine  institution.      The  creative  power  of  the 
Papacy  has  swelled  the  Sacraments  into  seven— the  less  mystery 
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loving  genius  of  Protestant  Christianity  is  content  with  the  two 
which  are  admittedly  of  Divine  appointment— Baptism,  by  which 
we  are  initiated  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  by  which  we  commemorate  the  Redeemer's  death. 

There  are  various  views  entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  into  the  discussion  of  which  we  cannot  largely 
enter,  and  of  which  we  can  only  hastily  remind  you.     There  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  believes  that  after 
the  act  of  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  lose  their  essence, 
and  are   verily  and   indeed  transmuted  into  the  "  body  and 
blood,  soul  and  divuiity,  bones  and  nerves  of  the  Son  of  God." 
We   object    to   this   monstroin    dogma   because,    in   certain 
mstances  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  it 
has  led  to  gross  and  revolting  impiety ;  because  it  brings  us  back 
from  the  dispensation  of  the  spiritual  into  the  age  of  material 
symbol,  which  is  the  church's  childhood ;  because  it  is  plainly 
opposed  to  the  whole   scope   and  genius  of  Scripture ;   and 
because,  m  the  quaint  words  of  a  German  critic,  "it  creates  a 
new  Christ-a  dead  Christ  by  the  side  of  the  living  one."     In 
opposition  to   this    theory,   and   in   extreme    recoil   from   its 
absurdity,  some  have  deprived  the  Sacrament  of  all  religious 
significance,  and  have  commended  it  solely  on  account  of  the 
salutary  influence  which  it  may  have   upon   the   mind— like 
reading  of  the  Scripture,  or  the  act  of  prayer,  or  any  other  duty 
of  the  Christian  life.     We  object,  likewise,  to  this  bold  and  dis-  . 
honouring  interpretation,  because  it  is  an  affectation  of  inde- 
pendence to  forms  which  the  Scripture  will  not  sanction;  because 
It  strips  into  unworthy  bareness  an  act  official  and  solemn  • 
because  it  does  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  Saviour,  takes' 
the  beauty  from  His  ordinance,  and  the  heart  and  force 'out  of 
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His  words.  There  is  another  view  which  approximates  to  the 
first  mentioned,  and  is  sometimes  held  conjointly,  though  it  is 
likewise  affirmed  by  those  who  would  hesitate  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome— that  the  ele- 
ments after  consecration  have  in  them  an  inherent  virtue,  iire- 
spective  altogether  of  the  disposition  and  desire  of  the  person 
by  whom  they  are  received.  Who  has  not  deplored  the  preva- 
lence  of  this  notion  among  the  darkened  masses  of  our  land  ? 
In  many  instances,  though  the  life  has  been  consumed  in  sin, 
and  ill  neglect  of  or  scoffing  against  religion,  its  minister  is 
hastily  sent  for  in  the  mortal  sickness  ;  and,  by  the  giving  of 
the  sacred  emblems  it  is  presumed  that  the  enemy  is  cheated  of 
his  prey,  and  the  spirit  charmed  into  the  happiness  of  the  sky. 
We  need  hardly  utter  our  protest  against  this  doctrine  of  neces- 
sary efficacy.  We  object  to  it  because  God  makes  no  uncon- 
ditional covenants  or  promises  of  blessing ;  because,  by 
inducing  indifference  or  slumber,  it  has  been  largely  used  by 
Satan  as  a  device  to  ruin  souls ;  because  it  introduces  other 
terms  of  salvation  than  those  which  Christ  has  solemnly  de- 
clared ;  and  because  it  transforms  a  holy  rite  into  the  mere  trick 
of  a  conjuror,  a  "  lying  wonder  "  of  perverse  and  manipulating 
wizardry.  Our  view  of  the  Supper  of  our  Lord  is  that  there  is 
in  it  no  virtue  of  atonement  or  power  to  subdue  the  rebellion 
of  a  sinner,  nor  even  any  exclusive  conveyance  of  grace  or  com- 
fort ;  but  that,  rightly  and  reverently  used,  it  is  a  blessed  means 
of  grace ;  an  ordinance  in  which  there  couches  much  spiritual 
profit ;  and  whicli,  perhaps  above  all  others,  draws  aside  the  veil 
for  the  faithful,  and  reveals  to  the  rapt  soul  already  somewhat 
of  the  lustre  and  ecstacy  of  Heaven. 

II.  By  one  or  other  of  the  sacred  writers  the  Sacrament  of 
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the  Lord's  Supper  js  presented  under  certain  aspects  which 
unfold  to  us  its  design  and  blessings.     They  tell  us  that  it  is : 
ist.  A  commemorative  ordinance.    "  This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me."     It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  history  of  nations 
to  commemorate  events  of  national  importance  by  expressive 
symbolism.      Medals  are  struck  to  celebrate  a  victory  or  to  per- 
petuate the  prowess  of  a  hero.     The  statues  of  the  wise  and  of 
the  valiant  are  niched  in  their  country's  temples— columns  rear 
their  tall  heads  on  the  mounds  of  world  famed  battle-fields,  or 
on  some  holy  place  of  liberty— processions  and  pageants  of  high 
and  solemn  festivity  transmit  from  generation  to  generation  the 
memory  of  notable  days  and  deeds.     And  it  is  right  that  it 
should  be  so.     We  are  no  friends  to  the  ruthless  utilitarianism 
that  can  see  no  good  in  these  things,  and  that  would  shear  off 
all  the  trappings  from  State,  and  all  the  pageantry  from  Power. 
They  are  unsubstantial,  and  expensive  too,  sometimes,  but  they 
are  expressions  of  something  great  and  true,  and  by  how  much 
they  are  invested  with  imposing  grandeur,  by  so  much  is  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  be  fastened  upon  the  memory  and  the 
heart.     There  is  hope  of  a  nation  when  its  gratitude  lives, 
though  the  exhibitions  ot  that  gratitude  may  be  extravagant  and 
unseemly.     If  you  come  from  the  national  to  the  individual, 
how  memory  clings  round  some  relic  of  sanctity  bestowed  on 
^  us  by  some  far  off  friend,  some  dear  gage  of  affection ;  the  gift, 
perhaps  in  the  latest  hear,  of  the  precious  and  sainted  dead. 
As  we  gaze  upon  them— mute  but  eloquent  reminders  of  a  past 
that  has  fled  for  ever,  how  closely  they  seem  linked  with  our 
every  conception  of  the  giver,  and  in  what  an  uncounted  value 
we  hold  them  for  the  giver's  sake.     Surely  then  there  is  a  fitness 
in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  standing  memorial, 
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by  which  the  church  at  large  may  commemorate  the  graiidest 
act,  and  by  which  the  heart  of  each  individual  believer  may  be 
reminded  of  his  dearest  friend.  You,  who  have  learned  to  love 
the  Saviour,  will  prize  His  ordinance  for  the  Saviour's  sake. 
You  who  rejoice  in  the  salvation  purchased  by  His  dying,  will 
not  fail  with  gratitude  and  faith  to  "  show  the  Lord's  death 
until  he  come." 

The  time  at  which  the  ordinance  was  instituted  was  the  time 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover.     There  was  a  memorable  deliver- 
ance wrought  out  for  the  children  of  Israel.     Think  of  a  land 
retiring  to  slumber  under  the  threat  of  a  terrible  destruction ; 
some  of  its  dwellers  unconscious,  some  scornful,  others  appa- 
rently heedless,  but  haunted  by  a  strange  misgiving — and  in  the 
dead  of  night,  when  all  the  world  was  still,  hark  !  that  frantic 
wail  resounding  through  the  midnight,  rising  in  simultaneous 
sorrow  from  palace,  and  mansion,  and  cottage  ;  rich  and  poor 
brought  into  closer  fellowship  by  the  great  leveller,  trouble- 
echoed  far  out  into  the  darkness,  and  amid  the  glare  of  torches 
and  the  tramp  of  hasty  feet,  each  cheek  blanched  into  an  ashen 
paleness,  and  on  each  lip  the  same  dread  words  of  agony. 
Gradually  the  knowledge  is  gathered  that  the  destruction  is  a 
common  one,  and  that  from  every  dwelling  the  fondest  and 
most  treasured  had  departed,  for  "  throughout  the  whole  land 
there  was  not  an  *  Egyptian'  house  in  which  there  was  not  one 
dead."    Well  might  there  be  "  a  cry  in  Egypt,  such  as  there 
was  none  like  it,  nor  shall  be  like  it  any  more."    But  see  in  the 
land  of  Goshen,  those  dwellings  whose  doorposts  are  sprinkled 
with  blood ;  dwellings  which  the  proud  sons  of  Egypt  would 
have  scorned  to  enter,  dwellings  of  menials  and  slaves,  but 
within  them  on  that  night  of  disaster  there  is  no  bleeding  heart 
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ior  slain  beloved  one,  but  everywhere  songs  of  thanksgiving, 
firm  reliance  and  a  chastened  and  solemn  joy.     God  has  set 
his  token  upon  those  dwellings  of  Israel ;  they  were  the  Lord's 
well-favoured  ones,  and  as  he  passed  them  by  the  Avenging 
Angel  smiled.     See  them  thrust  out  in  haste,  enriched  with  the 
.-spoil  of  their  oppressors  ;  driven  into  liberty  before  the  blast  of 
a  nation's  fear;   leaving   the  land   of  bondage  behind  them; 
journeying  enfranchised  and  happy  from  Rameses  to  Succoth; 
and  then  pitching  their  tents  as  freemen,  beyond  the  lash  of 
the  taskmaster ;  and  do  you  wonder  that  hearts  should  feel  and 
voices  sing,  "  It  is  a  night  to  be  much  observed  unto  the  Lord." 
This  was  the  memory  uppermost  in  the  minds"  of  the  disciples 
when  the  Saviour  "  took  bread  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it, 
and  gave  to  them;"  and  though  the  veil  was  on  their  hearts 
just  then,  so  that  they  knew  not  the  full  significance  of  the  act, 
nor  comprehended  the  grandeur  of  tlieir  Master's  mission,  in 
the  aftertime,  when  they  had  been  schooled  in  the  upper  room, 
and  had  shared  in  the  Baptism  of  Pentecost,  they  would  under- 
stand it  better,  and  would  see,  as  we  see  in  the  light  of  a  per- 
fected Revelation,  how  fitly  on  the  night  of  the  Passover  was 
instituted  the  memorial  of  deliverance  from  a  bondage  greater 
than  Egyptian,  and  from  the  deadlier  perils  of  a  death  that 
never  dies. 

But  if  the  minds  of  the  disciples  were  filled  with  thoughts  of 
the  Passover  and  its  great  salvation,  what  were  the  thoughts  of 
the  Redeemer?  He  was  just  entering  within  the  shadow  of 
His  Passion.  There  stretched  out  before  His  conscious  eye  the 
whole  course  of  suffering  which  He  had  set  himself  bravely  to 
travel.  His  betrayal.  His  arrest,  the  Garden,  the  Judgment 
Hall,  the  Cross,  the  Sepulchre,  tliat  strangt  contact  with  sin, 
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that  mysterious  curse-bearing  which  was  to  His  pure  soul  the 
greatest  of  all    possible  humiliation -that  drear   and  lonely 
moment  of  desertion  by  the  Father— the  most  terrible  of  all 
possible  endurance,  all  these  were  before  Him ;  and  distinct  and 
near  He  saw  the  approach  of  the  sorrow.     »  It  was  the  same 
night  on  which  He  was  betrayed."   It  was  the  last  Supper  Table, 
He  gazed  with  ineffable  tenderness  upon  the  disciples  whom  He 
had  chosen,  and  who  were  so  soon  to  be  orphaned  of  His  love 
He  knew  them,  save  the  betrayer,  to  be  true  at  heart  though 
mfirm  of  purpose,  and  earthly  in  conception,  and  dazzled  with 
high  imaginings  of  a  temporal  kingdom.    -  With  desire,"—///^// 
broke  out  tne  strong  affection  which  many  waters  could  not 
quench-"  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with 
you  before  I  suffer ;"  as  if  He  had  said,  My  time  is  at  hand,  I 
can  no  longer  delay  the  completion  of  my  solemn  purpose.     1 
have  forewarned  you  of  this.     I  go  to  my  Father  and  ye  see 
,  me  no  more  -yet  a  little  while  and  I  must  die.      Ye  are  my 
sheep  whom  I  have  led,  but  the  sword  must  awake  against  the 
shepherd,  and  the  sheep  must  be  scattered  abroad.     This  is 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover.     Ye   have   been  remembering  its 
deliverance,  but  ye  will  soon  liave  a  tenderer  memory.     Take 
eat  this  bread,  it  is  my  body,  soon  to  be  broken  for  sinner^' 
Take,  drink  this  wine,  it  is  "  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood- 
Forget  me  not  when  ye  no  longer  see  me,  "  This  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me."     Deeply  would  the  words  sink  into  the  hearts 
of  those  faithful  disciples,  and  as  deeply  should  they  sink  into 
ours,  for  the  words  have  come  thrilling  on,  sounding  with  a 
•-deepening  pathos  "through  the  corridors  of  time."     We,  too 
must  enter  into  the  Saviour's  sorrow.     For  us,  if  we  belie've  iii 
Him,  He  breaks  the  bread  and  pours  the  wine,  and  when  we 
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eat  and  drink  we  do  «  show  the  Lord's  death  until  He  come." 
His  death,  not  His  life,  though  that  was  lustrous  with  a  holi- 
ness  without  the  shadow  of  a  stain.     His  death,  not  His  teach- 
mg,  though  that  embodied  the  fulness  cf  a  wisdom  that  was 
Divme.     His  death,  not  His  miracles,  though  His  course  was 
a  march  of  mercy,  and  in  His  track  of  blessing  the  world 
rejoiced  and  was  glad.     His  death  !    His  body,  not  glorious 
but  broken ;  His  blood,  not  coursing  through  the  veins  of  a 
conqueror,  but  shed,  poured  out  for  man.     On  the  summit  ot 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  when  the  hidden  Divinity  broke 
for  a  while  through  its  disguise  of  flesh,  and  Moses  and  Elias, 
those  federal  elders  of  the  former  time  came  down  in  confer- 
ence, and  the  awe-stricken  disciples  feared  the  baptism  of  the 
cloud,  "  they  spake  of  His  decease,  which  He  should  accom- 
plish at  Jerusalem."    His  death  !    Still  His  death  !    Grandest 
and  most  consecrating  memory  both  for  earth  and  Heavea 

*  See  Him  set  forth  before  your  eyes. 
That  precious  bleeding  Sacrifice  I 
His  offer'd  benefits  embrace, 
And  freely  now  be  saved  by  grace. 

You  are  to  remember  His  death  ;  you  are  to  see  your  sins,  all 
loathsome  and  uasightly,  laid  upon  Him !  Your  souls,  pol- 
luted  and  impure,  washed  by  Him  !  Your  doom,  accursed  and 
terrible,  reversed  by  Him  !  Your  life,  present  and  eternal, 
secured  by  Him  !  Then  "  show  the  Lord's  death  until  He 
come." 

2.  //  is  a  confirmatory  ordinance.— \\.  is  manifest  from  the 
solemnity  of  its  inauguration,  and  from  the  singular  reverence 
with  which  it  was  regarded  by  tlie  early  Christians,  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  not  intended  to  be  a  thing  of  one  generation, 
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but  to  be  a  precious  and  hallowed  memorial  to  the  end  of  time. 
So  broad  and  deep  was  the  impression  of  its  perpetual  obliga. 
ion,  that  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  alike  when  it  was  crushed 
by  persecution,  and  when  it  had  degenerated  into  worldly 
alliance  and  conformity,  the  contimiity  of  this  great  festival 
sustained  no  interruption ;  it  remained  in  general  acknowledg- 
ment through  all  external  changes.  This  perpetuity  of  the 
Sacrament  seems  to  stamp  it  as  a  confirming  ordinance— con- 
firming man's  faith  in  God,  confirming  God's  fidelity  to  man. 

The  disciples  had  long  cast  in  their  lot  with  th'e  Master,  and 
with  leal  hearts  had  followed  his  fortunes  "  through  evil  and 
through  good  report,"  but  they  were  more  faithful  witnesses 
after  that  night's  solemnity  than  they  had  ever  been  before  ; 
and  when  their  Master  walked  no  longer  with  them ;  and  when 
their  minds  recalled  Him,  as  they  saw  Him  last,  receding  from 
their  view  in  his  chariot  of  cloud  ;  and  when,  in  obedience  to 
His  command,  the>  partook  of  the  ordinance  which  He  had 
bequeathed  to  them,  it  is  no  wonder  thac  they  should  come 
away  from  each  successive  celebration  of  the  communion  of 
His  body  and  blood  with  braver  courage,  more  valia  't  in  His 
service,  both  to  dare  and  to  do.  And  it  is  so  with  God's  people 
still.  By  thus  waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  His  own  endeared 
ordinance,  they  renew  their  exhausted  strength,  "mount  up 
as  eagles,"  on  the  wings  of  spiritual  thought,  and  "run"  on 
errands  of  charity,  or  "walk"  in  consistent  conduct,  "without 
weariness  or  fainting." 

The  Sacrament  confirms  the  two  things  which  it  exhibits— 
the  atonement  and  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord.  It  links 
^he  humiliation  and  the  royalty,  the  scornful  trial  and  the 
session  of  judgment,  the  accomplished  part  and  the  assured 
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future,  together.  The  gone  and  the  coming  converge  in  its 
blissful  present.  It  is  the  Lord's  sign  on  the  earth,  as  the  sun 
is  in  the  heaven.  It  is  like  a  pause  in  eloquent  conversation, 
which  yet  is  not  a  pause,  because  the  eye  takes  up  the  tale  ol 
the  tongue,  and  "  fills  with  light  the  interval  of  sound."  It  is 
the  wedlock  of  the  believer's  memory  and  hope  :  memory  which 
lingers  round  the  Cross,  hope  which  already  revels  in  the  glory 
of  the  throne.  It  is  the  "  angels'  food,"  which  the  children  of 
Israel  did  eat  in  the  wilderness,  again  dropping  from  heaven 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  believer's  life.  We  arc  now  in 
circumstances  closely  similar  to  theirs.  They  had  a  past  of 
bondage  and  a  future  of  blessing  ;  the  deliverance  from  Egypt 
to  remember,  the  inheritance  of  Canaan  to  anticipate  \  and  all 
through  the  weary  desert  journey  fell  God's  sign — the  manna. 
We  have  to  remember  the  time  when  He  died  for  us,  and  to 
expect  the  time  when  He  shall  come  to  "  be  admired  of"  us, 
with  tens  of  thousands  in  His  regal  train ;  and  we,  too,  are 
in  a  desert  land,  and  sickened  Hope,  and  drooping  Faitli, 
have  often  asked  the  question,  "  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in 
the  wilderness?"  Can  He?  Yes,  He  spreads  it  in  His  own 
banquet  hall — a  feast  of  royal  dainty  and  generous  welcome — 
and  He  speaks  to  his  disciples  in  the  words  of  invitation  now, 
"  Come,  eat  and  drink ;  eat,  my  friends ;  eat  abundantly,  oh, 
my  beloved ! " 

For  the  confirmation  of  your  faith  rnd  of  your  devotedness 
God  has  set  up  the  sacramental  sign.  Now  come  with  docile 
hearts  and  learn  its  mystic  meanings.  It  is  to  confirm  your 
faith  in  His  death — in  its  reanty  that  it  was  not  a  prolonged 
swoon,  nor  counterfeit  of  dying,  nor  simulatfon  of  nftartyrdom 
as  the  crowning  cheat  of  the  grand  imposture  of  His  life  \  but 
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K  Vf '.     '      '  ""  '""^''  ""'  '"•°''™'  ='"'1  'hat  the  water  and 
the  blood  issuing  from  the  spear-wound  of  the  Roman  soldier 
were  the  signs  of  life  actually  departing  from  its  tabernacle     It 
«  to  confirm  your  faith  in  His  death  ;  i„  Us  vicariousness.  'that 
He  was  offered,  not  for  His  own  sins,  but  for  the  sins  of  other, 
-for  the  unjust,  for  the  leprous,  for  the  abandoned,  for  all,  for 
you.     It  IS  to  confirm  your  faith  in  His  death ;  «  its  efficacy  as 
an  accepted  atonement,  as  an  oblation  which  has  made  it  >./ 
for  God  to  pardon  you;  as  an  all-comprising  and  perpetual 
econahation,  which  has  made  "at  one  "both  earth  and  heaven. 
to  show  forth  His  death  until  He  come."    It  is  to  confirm 
your  faith  ,n  the  certainty  of  His  comins.     He  shall  come  :  the 
Church  IS  not  for  ever  orphaned  of  His  presence ;  the  disciples 
need  not  mourn  over  a  dead  Christ;  the  weeping  Virgin  may 
dor  her  tears,  for  her  son  liveth.  glorified,  exalted,  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.     It  is  to  confirm  your  faith  in  M, 
r..^/,««  that  awaits  you  at  His  coming;  all  wrongs  redressed, 
aU  mystenes  cleared,  the  prisoning  stone  rolled  away  from  the 
door  of  every  sepulchre;  no  filming  sword  at  the  gate  of  the 
new  covenant  Eden;  all  temptation  overcome;  sorrows  woven 
into  elements  of  stronger  character;  the  image  of  the  earthly 
faded,  the  burning  of  the  fiery  trial  having  purged  the  features 
into  the  reflected  beauty  of  the  King;  sin  eradicated,  Satan 
tmmpled  under  feet,  death  destroyed,  the  glad  welcome,  the 
abundant  entrance,  the  triumphal  honours,  the  everlasting  joy  1 
Of  all  these,  believer,  the  sacramental  sign  speaketh;  it  sparkles 
•or  thy  strengthening  with  all  this  fulness  of  joy. 

You  are  called,  those  of  you  who  believe  in  Jesus,  to  meet 
fte  Saviour  in  this-confirming  and  witnessing  ordinance  though 
there  is  no  necessary  efficacy  of  conversion  about  it,  do  not 
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thou  poor  penitent,  earnest  and  sin-hating  seeker  1^1^ 
be  discouraged  and  in,agine  that  its  comfort  is  not  for  thee 
If  thou  seekest  Jesus,  surely  He  will  not  send  thee  empty  iZ 

?airwho        r  '"  ^°"  ^"^  -^^^  "°'  -'  « 

anrvourri^r   ,r'T'  '"°™"'  ■'^^P  ^°-  ■'^''rts  alien 
and  your  hab  ts  worldly,  there  is  no  grace  in  the  sacrament  for 
you.    It  ,s  rather  a  confirming  than  a  covenanting  ordinance 
Like  the  blessed  sun  and  kindly  rain,  it  will  shine  and  fall  upon 
he  stone,  and  the  stone  will  remain  insensible,  because  it  IZ 

d  velop  the  blossom  of  the  flower,  because  the  life  is  there 

era:; :  cteC-r^  -  r^^^""- "  ^^'^'- 

uc  convened ,     the;n  the  sacrament  will  be  a 
preoous  means  of  grace ;  then,  through  its  influence,   "he 

You      ,  T       "^  '"'"  '°™^  '"■"  *«  P^^^»-=^  °f  the  Lord  •• 

soulte  :  ^'""'"™^'  "^  "  ^"  ^'^"'  -  ^"  '^l.  and  your 
ouls,  l^e  so  many  passion  flowers  warmed  into  beauty  by  the 

sun   w,ll  exhibit  the  tender  memo^  of  the  Saviour's  pastil 
and  thus  "show  forth  His  death  until  he  come."  ^         ' 

3.  It  ts  a  covmanting  crdinmue.  The  definition  of  a  Sacra 
ment  seems  -r  lack  completeness,  unless  it  be  regarded  n" 
only  as  a  s.gn  but  as  a  seal-a  solemn  federal  act  whS  volve 

.r  ate  svmhl      T''""""  "'  *'  '"""  ^^-^^^or..  by  appro- 
priate symbol  IS  by  no  means  of  uncommon  occuirence  in  the 

"^^^t  siu  I     °"h    ":n"*^'^  '-^'^"'  -<1  "-8-'"de,  asks 
What  shaU  I  render?"  he  replies,  as  the  most  public  and 

gmc^ul  utterance  of  his  gratitude,  « I  will  take  the  cup  of  Sf- 
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vation  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  the  next  verse 
may  be  regarded  as  the  translation  of  the  symbol  into  language, 
"  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord  now  in  the  presence  of  all 
His  people."  And  your  participation  of  the  Holy  Communion 
must  be  thus  regarded  as  the  fresh  act  of  your  espousals,  as  the 
solemn  renewal  of  your  covenant ;  as  your  surrender,  entire  and 
unhesitating,  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  It  is  thus  that  you 
confess  Christ  and  witness  of  Him  to  the  world.  If  you  eat 
and  drink  without  discerning  this  great  purpose,  you  eat  and 
drink  unworthily;  if  you  repudiate  such  purpose,  either  in 
thought  or  act,  you  crucify  in  your  measure  "  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame."  By  your  profane  use 
of  the  means  of  grace  without  the  slightest  desire  for  the  grace 
of  the  means,  it  is  as  if  you  cut  and  wounded  the  Saviour  in  thi«? 
the  house  of  His  friends,  and  sharpened  the  daggers  of  your 
treachery  upon  the  tables  of  the  violated  law.  But  I  am 
speaking  to  those  who  love  the  Saviour ;  who  will  rejoice  to 
confess  their  discipleship,  and  to  renew  their  covenant  in  the 
ordinance  of  bread  and  wine.  Your  heart  longs  to  express  its 
devotion,  and  throbs  with  affection  and  reverence  towards  the 
Lord  who  has  redeemed  you,  but  within  you  there  lurks  a  not 
unnatural  fear,  and  you  shrink  from  involving  yourself  in  the 
obligations  of  a  covenant  so  solemn.  .  That  this  Holy  Sacra- 
ment may  be  for  your  comfort,  and  that  the  cup  may  be  "  a  cup 
of  blessing;"  remember  that  there  are  two  parties  to  the  cove- 
nant ;  and  that  the  Sacrament  is  the  divinely  instituted  seal  ot 
the  fidelity  of  God's  promise  to  you,  just  as — in  allusion  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  ratifying  covenants — the  presence  of  the  Lord 
under  the  symbol  of  "the  smoking  furnace  and  the  burning 
lamp"  passed  between  the  portions  of  the  divided  sacrifice 
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which  Abraham  had  offered,  that  he  might  knew  thereby  that 
he  should  inherit  the  land.     So  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  not 
in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice,  comes  dcvvn  m  the  Sa- 
crament  for  your  consolation  and  mine.      Hark  .  *;hft   Lord 
speaks  to  the  Father  of  the  New  World  as  He  looks  frcr  the 
altar  of  Ararat  upon  the  earth  from  which  the  waters  had  bu« 
lecently  assuaged,  "I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud," and  > 
shall  be  for  a  token  of  the  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth 
You  can  imagine  how  the  patriarch  would  impress  it  on  his 
children,  and  they  to  their  posterity  in  lengthening  succession. 
And  you  can  fancy  how  some  grey  father  of  a  later  time,  some 
pious  Hebrew  of  the  next  generation,  would  hush  the  ailing,  and 
would  soothe  the   fretful,  and  would  cheer  the   timid,  as  he 
pointed  in  the  hurricane  to  the  brilliant  arch  that  spanned  the 
angry  cloud.      "  It  will  subside  by-and-by,    there's   the  rain- 
(h.nv  ;  ;,ever  mind  the  blackened  Heaven  and  the  howling  tem- 
pest, t/'er^s  the  rainbow:'     Do  you  tell  me  that  the  "  skies  pour 
out  water,"  and  the  river  has  burst  its  banks,  and  the  "  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up,"  therms  the  rainbow. 
God  has  set  it  in  the  cloud,  and  for  the  sake  of  His  plighted 
word,  of  which  that  is  the  token  and  seal.  He  will  say  to  the 
proud  waters  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further." 

Brethren,  here  in  the  sacrament  is  the  rainbow  of  the  new 
and  better  covenant,  the  ever  renewed  pledge  of  salvation 
purchased,  and  strength  imparted,  and  blessing  conferred  on 
the  believing  soul.  And  now,  as  in  your  covenant  you  pay 
your  vows,  time,  talent,  influence,  property,  life,  all  God's,~UQ. 
the  Infinite,  in  boundless  condescension  stoops  to  whisper,  "  My 
light,  my  strength,  my  grace,  my  purity,  my  joy,  my  Heaven, 
»U  yours."     "  Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy 
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God,  to  walk  in  His  ways,  and  to  keep  His  statutes,  and  Hi? 
commandments,  and  His  judgments,  to  hearken  to  His  voice; 
and  the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  His  peculiar 
people,  as  He  hath  promised  thee."  And  thus,  brethren,  in  a 
mutual  covenant  of  blessing,  you  do  "  show  forth  His  death 
until  He  come." 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  the  privilege  of  believers — the  banquc' 
of  the  servants  in  the  house  of  the  Master  whom  they  confess 
and  whoi»  they  serve. 

That  same  Master  has  provided  a  great  supper,  to  which  He 
has  bidden  me  to  invite  you  all.  Come,  for  all  things  are  now 
ready. 

That  same  Master,  Jesus,  our  Immanuel,  will  receive  you  if 
you  come,  pleading  no  worthiness ;  trusting  in  no  name  but 
His.  And  when  the  probations  of  earth  are  over,  and  the 
gospel  invitations  have  ceased,  and  the  typical  ordinances  are 
not  necessary,  because  of  the  fulness  of  the  vision,  you  shall  sit 
down,  if  faithful  unto  death,  at  the  Marriage  Supper  of  the 
Lamb. 
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"And  thisToice,  which  came  from  Heaven,  we  heard  when  we  were 
with  Him  in  the  Holy  Mount."— u.  Peter,  i  i8. 

THE  Apostle  is  writing  to  the  churches  at  a  time  when 
scoffers  had  begun  to  cavil  against  the  truth,  and  when 
a  swarm  of  false  teachers  had  put  the  faith  of  believers  in  peril 
He  encourages  their  endangered  confidence  by  reminding  them 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  evidences  of  which  he  had  a 
right  to  testify,  for  he  "could  not  but  speak  which  he  had 
heard  and  seen."  One  of  the  chosen  witnesses  to  the  Lord's 
Transfiguration  won  early  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  the  two 
survivors  both  allude  to  that  wondrous  scene,  which  they  used 
to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  others  while  it  had  fastened 
itself  upon  their  own  minds,  at  once  an  inner  strength  and  an 
indelible  memory.  Peter  speaks  of  it  in  the  text  as  the  best 
possible  proof  to  him  that  he  had  not  followed  a  "  cunningly 
devised  fable."  John,  reverently  recognising  the  Divinity 
incarnate,  tells  us  that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
amoDig  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only 
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begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  Brethren,  I 
want  you  to  stand  with  me  upon  the  Holy  Mount  this  morning  : 
a  spot  haunted  by  such  hallowed  memories  must  have  a  charm 
and  a  lesson  of  its  own.  It  is  in  Galilee,  so  we  shall  be  in  the 
footsteps  of  Jesus.  It  is  "apart,"  so  it  is  suitable  for  a  Sab- 
batic ramble.  It  is  high,  so  our  thoughts  will  rise  in  sympathy, 
and  we  shall  become  the  heavenlier  for  our  climbing.  Let  us 
enquire : 

ist  What  are  the  circumstances, 

2nd.  What  are  the  purposes  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ? 
These  will  furnish  us  with  ample  material,  both  for  thought,  and 
faith,  and  love. 

The  second  year  of  that  loving  and  instructive  ministry  is 
now  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Already  have  the  miracles  been 
multiplied,  and  the  faith  of  the  disciples,  at  first  tremulous,  has 
expressed  itself  without  wavering  in  the  confession  of  Peter, 
the  ever  ready  spokesman  of  the  rest  They  are  prepared  to 
believe  in  Him  as  the  Christ,  though  they  are  yet  intensely 
Jewish  in  their  ambition  for  a  temporal  kingdom.  It  is  tune 
now  that  their  faith  should  enter  upon  its  higher  education, 
and  that  they  should  be  fitted  for  their  work  of  witness-bearing 
by  the  study  of  the  mystery  of  suffering.  Hence  it  is  with  the 
first  intimation  of  the  coming  trouble  that  the  narrative  of  the 
Transfiguration  properly  begins.  "  From  that  time  forth  began 
Jesus  to  show  unto  His  disciples  how  that  He  must  go  into 
Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  agam  the  third 
day."  About  six  days  "  after  these  sayings,"  when  time  had 
been  given  for  them  to  sink  deeply  into  the  hearts  which  had 
doubtless  been  perplexed  concerning  them,  with  imaginingB 
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diverse  and  sad,  Jesus  takes  Peter  and  James  and  John  to  be 
the  sharers  of  His  hours  of  midnight  prayer.     They  wend  their 
way  together  to  the  "  high  mountain   apart,"  perhaps  some 
bold  hill  of  the  Harmon  ridge,  where,  in  the  majestic  solitude 
of  night  upon  the  hills,  He  was  accustomed  to  commune  with 
his  Father.     While  He  prays  the  fashion  of  His  countenance  is 
changed.     The  inner  radiance  shines  through  the  serge  and 
sackcloth  of  His  incarnate  life  ;  and  for  once  they  «  see  Him  as 
He  is,"-«the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express 
image  of  His  person,"-and  they  wonder  at  the  awful  grandeur 
of  the  Divinity  which  the  Man  of  Sorrows  possessed,  but  which 
He  had  veiled  even  from  their  vision  until  now.    And  see  I 
there  are  two  forms  appearing,  whom,  by  some  instinct  or 
mstruction,  they  know  to  be  Moses  and  Eiias ;  the  one  a  dis- 
embodied spirit,  clothed  for  the  time  in  some  material  vehicle ; 
the  other  yet  wearing  the  body  of  which  he  had  cheated  death.' 
and  which  had  gone  to  "put  on  immortality"  by  another  road 
than  his.     They  speak,  and  the  disciples  listen  in  a  sort  of  sor- 
rowful  trance,  for  the  talk  is  of  some  "  accomplished  decease  " 
They  are    startled    by  the  sound,   and  willingly    "  slow  of 
heart  to  comprehend."    And  now  there  encompasses  them  a 
luminous  cloud,  and  from  the  midst  of  it  an  authoritative  voice 
speaks,  attesting  the  Divine  Sonship  and  Mission  of  the  Master 
whom  they  loved  so  well.     These  poor  frail  mortals  faint 
beneath  the  privilege  which  has  so  highly  favoured  them,  and 
when  they  recover  from  their  swoon  of  awe  the  dazzling  vision 
has  vanished.     There  are  the  stars  shining  in  the  clear  and  far 
oflfsky;  the  piercing  night  wind  blows  keenly  upon  the  hill 
and  on  its  summit  there  is  nothing  living  but  themselves— 
themselves  and  "Jesui  only."    ^y  and  by  they  descend  and 
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rejoin  their  fellows,  but  it  is  with  a  great  secret  in  their  hearts, 
which  they  were  straightly  charged  to  conceal,  except  in  the 
contingency,  whose  remoteness  would  seem  to  them  almost  as 
an  everlasting  seal,  «  until  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  from  the 
dead."  This  is  the  great  sight  which,  in  the  calmness  of  this 
Sabbath  morning,  when  our  eyes  are  not  heavy  with  sleep,  we 
may  turn  aside  to  see ;  and  with  the  added  light  which  the  inter- 
preting years  have  cast  upon  its  significance,  we  may  learn  its 
lessons  of  suggestiveness  and  wisdom. 

"  He  took  Peter  and  James  and  John."    There  seem  to 
have  been  distinctions  among  the  Apostolic  band,  although 
the  Saviour  had  said  "AH  ye  are  brethren."    The  three  whom 
we  now  see  in  the  Holy  Mount  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
innermost  circle  round  the  Lord  ;  the  nearest  in  intimacy ;  the 
most  favoured  in  fellowship ;  the  chosen  to  testify  any  special 
revelation  of  His  love.     Their  very  names  were  significant  of 
the  great  purpose  for  which  Christ  came  into  the  world,  that  the 
"gift  or  mercy  of  God,"  founded  upon  a  "rock"  of  impreg- 
nable strength,  should  "  supplant"  all  idolatry  and  error.     If 
then,  the  first  power  of  Christ  over  death  is  to  be  displayed  in 
the  weeping  household  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  whose 
little  daughter  had  faded  into  the  beauty  of  the  tomb,  Peier 
and  James  and  John  must  be  the  only  witnesses  of  her  miracu- 
lous recovery.     If  there  is  to  be  a  revelation  of  '^-God  manifest 
in  the  flesh  "  on  the  Mount,  or  a  mysterious  burst  of  more  than 
mortal  agony  m  the  Gfjden,  the  same  witnesses  must  watch  until 
their  eyelids  droop  and  close,  wearied  with  the  twin  excite- 
ments of  the  joy  and  sorrow.     If  great  truths  are  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  hearing  of  the  nations,  who  so  fitting  to  declare 
them  as  those  "  first  three,"  He,  the  Man  of  Rock,  and  they, 
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the  sons  of  thunder?  If  every  variety  of  character  is  to  be 
joined  in  «  bearing  witness  »  to  the  truth,  you  secure  constancy 
in  the  person  of  the  earliest  apostolic  martyr,  fearless  and 
ardent  advocacy  in  the  impetuous  Peter,  and  intelligent  affec- 
tion in  the  «  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  There  they  stand, 
those  fit  and  chosen  witnesses  j  their  frames  thrilling  with  a 
strange  emotion ;  their  weather-beaten  faces  shining  in  the 
reflected  gloiy  of  the  transfigured  Saviour.  Who  of  us  does  not 
feel  his  heart  within  him  tremble  to  their  words  :  "  Lord,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here." 

"And  there  appeared  unto  them  Moses,  and  Elias  talking 
with  him."  These  are  the  parties  summoned  to  this  solemn 
mountain  conference ;  representatives  from  the  invisible  world, 
whose  constituency  were  « the  law  and  the  prophets."  Moses 
and  Elias— the  one  girt  with  the  awful  honours  of  Smai,  the 
other  bright  with  the  remembered  triumph  of  Carmel.  Moses 
and  Elias— the  one,  whose  death  was  hastened  on  account  of 
sin,  but  over  whose  dying  Death  had  no  cause  to  rejoice,  for 
he  had  a  God-prepared  sepulchre  and  a  divinely  ordered  funeral ; 
the  other,  whom  God  summoned  in  such  haste  that  he  had  no 
time  to  die,  and  went  off  to  heaven,  as  kings  travel  home,  with 
the  "chariots  and  horsemen  of  Israel."  Moses  and  Elias— 
the  viceroys  rendering  up  their  commissions  of  delegated 
sovereignty  because  the  Monarch  is  enthroned :  the  servants 
hastening  humbly  to  discharge  themselves  of  their  trust  in  the 
presence  of  the  well-reverenced  Son. 

"Talking  with  him ;"  both  in  their  ancient  garb  and  in  their 
familiar  speech ;  treading  a  planet  which  they  had  for  ages 
ceased  to  visit;  using  voices  which  for  long  years  had  never 
spoken  with  tongues;  unrecognizable  by  the  Apostles;  not 
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living  upon  earth ;  and  yet  consciously  and  happfly  alive  • 
bnght  strangers  from  the  spirit-world,  who  had  risen  to  teU  the 
living  that  the  dead  can  rise. 

And  what  shall  be  their  theme  when  they  converse  together? 
Oiese  immortals,  fresh  from  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One 
What  heavenly  intelligence  shall  fire  their  willing  lips?    What 
newer  discoveor  of  harmonious  perfection  shaU  animate  them 
to  loftier  praises  of  the  Divine?    They,  newly  initiated  into 
Heaven  ssecret-the  Son  of  God,  who  had  been  the  "  Wisdom 
of  God    from  the  beginning-what  shall  be  the  subject  of  their 
solemn  midmght  converse?    Oh  marvellous  condescension  of 
the  Divmel    Oh  wonderful  exaltation  of  the  interests  of  the 
human  I   They  spake  of  His  decease,  which  "He  should  accom- 
plish  at  Jerusalem."     Their  interest  centred  on  that  coming 
Agony  and  on  that  lifted  Cross.    Their  highest  topic  was  the 
topic  of  Redemptioa  Not  on  the  might  and  marvel  of  creation  • 
not  on  the  omnipotence  which  sustained  each  minute  or  vaster 
organism  m  its  native  design ;  not  on  the  general  adaptedness 
and  harmony  of  all  things  :  not  even  on  those  heavenly  bands 
of  bright  obedient  mind,  the  eldest  bom  of  God,  did  these 
shming  visitants  dwell;  but  on  the  glo^r  which  was  to  suffer 
sad  eclipse  so  soon;  on  the  over-mastering  mercy  which  ^. 
qmshed  Death  for  others  by  the  agonies  of  its  own  dying ;  on 
tte    grace  which  stooped  so  low  to  succour  human  woe."    In 
bessed  sympathy  with  those  who  kept  their  first  estate,  these    ' 
glonfied  ones  desired  to  look  into  the  fellowship  and  the 
mysteor  of  the  Cross.    This  was  their  chiefest  interest  and 
their  grandest  contemplation ;  this,  which  believers  on  earth 
rejoice  m  with  exceeding  joy;  this,  whose  symbol  John  in 
heaven  beheld  "as  in  the  midst  of  the  throne;"  this,  upon 
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which,  alas!  nnners  trample,  and  "account  it   an  accursed 
thing." 

"  And  He  was  transfigured  before  them."    It  has  been  well 
observed  that  this  was  not  the  Transfiguration  :  the  Mount  but 
showed  him  as  He  was— the  actual  Transfiguration  was  in  the 
humiliation  of  the  incarnate  life.     He,  essentially  glorious,  was 
"transfigure!"  into  poverty  and  shame.     But  now,  lest  any 
lingering  doubt  should  lurk  in   the  minds  of  the  Apostles, 
which  might  make  their  future  utterances  falter,  they  see  His 
glory  ;  they  had  suspected  it  before.     There  was  a  heavenliness 
in  His  teaching,  and  a  lustre  from  His  miracles,  and  a  brightness 
in  His  spotless  life,  which,  amid  the  meanness,  had  betrayed  the 
God;  but  here  the  inner   Divinity  shines  forth   through   its 
fleshly  covering,  and  the  attesting  Shechinah  comes  down  in 
the  encompassing  cloud.    Well  might  the  mortal  spirit  live,  and 
the  mortal  senses  faint,  before  a  revelation  like  this,  while  yet 
the  desire  struggles  with  the  awe,  and  the  bewildered  Peter 
would  fain  have  been  busy  with  the  "  tabernacles  "  in  which 
the  illustrious  visitors  might  rest.     Who  of  us,  even  at  this  far 
distant  period  endeavouring  to  contemplate  this  scene,  as  he 
looks  at  the  Redeemer's  form  thus  lighted  up  with  its  own 
glory  of  Godhead,  but  must  declare  in  the  Psalmist's  words, 
"  Grace  is  poured  into  Thy  lips  ;"  "  Thou  art  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men." 

But  it  is  time,  secondly,  that  we  enquire  into  the  purposes 
of  the  Transfiguration.  What  were  the  designs  for  which  it  was 
arranged,  and  the  lessons  which  it  was  intended  to  impress  ? 

The  first  and  great  design,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  was 
i/ie  aolemn  inauguration  of  Christ  as  the  supreme  la^vgiver  in  His 
Church.    This  was  the  "  honour  and  glory  "  which  He  received 
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of  the  Father,  as  the  Apostle  in  the  context  distinctly  declares. 
The  exposition  of  the  whole  transaction,  then,  is  in  "  the  voice 
from  Heaven."      After  Moses  had  received  his  commission 
he  prophesied  of  a  greater  than  himself:  "  The  Lord  thy  God 
will  raise  up  to  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy 
brethren  like  unto  me ;  unto  Him  ye  shall  hearken,"  and  on 
this  solemn  occasion  was  the  promise  fulfilled.     If  you  keep  this 
idea  in  mind  you  will  see  the  fitness  of  the  appearance  of  Moses 
and  Elias,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  old  Testament  saints. 
They  were  the  representatives  of  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  the 
two  great  authorities  of  the  Jewish  Church  ;  the  rigid  jurists 
who  upheld,  in  all  its  strictness,  the  rubrical  exactitude  of  the 
law.     There  was  strong  contention  among  the  early  Church, 
many  of  whose  members  believed  that  the  ceremonial  and 
moral  laws  should  be  of  equal  force  for  ever ;  and  the  Apostles, 
in  the  First  Council,  were  called  to  legislate  on  matters  affecting 
the  Church's  spiritual  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  ancient  observ- 
ance.    Now,  unless  there  had  been  some  formal  abrogation  ot 
authority,  the  laws  of  Moses,  which  God  had  solemnly  enjoined, 
and  to  the  violation  of  which  He  had  annexed  heavy  penalties' 
must  have  continued  in  force.     But  only  He  who  anointed  the 
lawgiver  could  supersede   Him.      The  same  authority  which 
enacted  the  law  must  be  the  power  to  revoke  its  provisions. 
This  authority  was  here  given— given  in  the  presence  of  the 
man  by  whose  lips  the  former  law  was  spoken,  and  of  the  man 
by  whom  it  was  championed,  when  degenerate  Israel  had  for- 
gotten  it.    The  voice  spake  from  the  cloud  for  the  confirma-  . 
tion  of  the  words  of  Christ,  just  as  at  His  baptism  it  had  spoken 
in  acceptance  of  His  person.     The  servants  were  henceforth  to 
stand  aside.    They  had  done  their  work,  and  done  it  well ;  but 
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they  were  not  needed  now,  and  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
tliey  were  to  render  up  their  commission  to  the  Son.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  Malachi  they  appear,  Moses  and  Elias,  closing 
up  the  old  covenant.  In  the  17th  of  Matthew  they  appear  at 
the  instalment  of  the  new.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  giving  of  the  law  furnish 
almost  a  parallel  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Transfiguration  in 
which  that  early  lav.gl/cr  was  superseded  by  a  higher.  Aaron, 
and  Nadab  and  Abihu,  instead  of  Peter,  James  and  John ; 
Mount  Sinai  instead  of  the  Mount  in  Galilee ;  the  face  of 
Moses  shining  with  reflected  glory  instead  of  the  indwelling 
brightness  radiating  from  the  incarnate  Son.  With  these  points 
of  difference  there  was  the  same  pomp  of  legislation,  the  same 
solemnity  of  utterance,  and  the  same  glorious  and  encompassing 
cloud. 

The  conclusion  of  the  marvellous  scene  answers  to  all  the 
rest,  like  the  last  stamp  of  the  signet-ring,  sealing  and  confimv 
ing  the  whole.  When  the  fainting  disciples  recovered  conscious- 
ness and  looked  around,  "  they  saw  no  man,  save  Jesus  only." 
Moses  and  Elias  had  been  aforetime  the  objects  of  theirdevout- 
est  reverence— the  recognized  teachers  whom  they  felt  tb. cm- 
selves  boiind  to  follow.     Where  are  they  now?     They  have 
renounced  all  claims  to  empire—they  retire  willingly  from  the 
field.    There  is  but  one  royal  lawgiver.     There  must  be  no 
division  of  authority,  no  admixture  of  legislative  claim.     "  Jesus 
only  "  reigning  in  unchallenged  and  sole  lordship  over  each  lieart 
and  mind.     Brethren,  for  us  as  well  as  for  them  was  this  solemn 
instalment  given.    Christ  is  the  lawgiver  to  His  Church  for  all 
time.     Prophets  and  Apostles— they  are  valuable  to  us  only  as 
they  repeat  the  words  of  Christ.     Holy  men  and  confessors  I 
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We  rejoice  in  them  because  they  give  to  us  transcripts  of  Christ 
— laws,  decretals,  confessions,  catechisms,  creeds — we  accept 
them  only  as  they  are  embodiments  of  the  words  of  Jesus.    I^t 
a  thousand  rubrics  or  canons  condemn  what  Christ  hath  not 
condemned,  we  may  snap  them  as  Samson  the  withes  with  which 
they  sought  to  bind  him.     Let  a  thousand  enactments  enforce 
what  Christ  hath  forbidden,  and  disobedience  becomes  a  Christ- 
ian duty,  and  brave  death  were  preferable  to  life  unworthy  and 
dishonoured.     "  Jesus  only," — no  surrender  of  personal  thought 
and  freedom ;  no  binding  of  the  conscience  with  the  scorpion 
yoke  of  a  consistory,  or  at  the  bidding  of  a  man  who  "  as  God 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God."     "Jesus  only!"    Then  rejoice, 
believers,  in  your  freedom,  and  in  all  matters  of  perplexed  me- 
ditation "  appeal "  directly  "  unto  Caesar."   Listen  submissively 
to  the  faintest  syllable  from  the  lips  which  cannot  err.     Render 
a  homage  more  dutiful  and  willing  than  you  have  ever  rendered 
yet.     Look  for  ever  into  this  "  perfect  law  of  liberty,"  that  you 
may  be  blessed  in  your  deed.    Our  souls  exult  to  feel  and  to  pro- 
claim that  there  is  but  one  authoritative  teacher  ;  and  just  as  one 
fond  spot  in  a  landscape,  hallowed  by  some  tender  or  pensive 
memory,  may  fasten  the  gazer's  eye  until  he  is  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  woodland  and  waterfall,  and  copse  and  spire — so  we, 
waking  in  bewildered  trance  and  dim  memories  of  shining  visi- 
tants on  the  Holy  Mount,  seek  not  for  accessories  and  back- 
grounds to  the  picture  which  fills  the  soul  and  fastens  the  eye — 
we  see  "  no  man  save  Jesus  only." 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  Transfiguration 
must  be  regarded  also  as  the  solemn  baptism  of  t/ie  Saviour  int9 
His  priestly  and  mediatorial  office. 

The  great  purpose  of  the  Incarnation,  as  you  are  aware,  was 
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the  offering  upon  the  Cross.  They  who  do  not  keep  this  in  mind 
fall  grievously  short  in  their  comprehension  of  the  mystery.  It  is 
not  enough  to  explain  the  Incarnation  as  designed  only  for  the 
spiritual  teaching,  or  for  the  loving  miracles,  or  the  exhibition 
of  the  illustrious  and  perfect  pattern.  These  were  all  collateral 
and  subsidiary.  They  are  not  unimportant,  any  of  them.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  should  learn  God's  will  from  lips  that  are 
authorized  to  declare  it.  It  is  necessary  that  that  will  should 
be  authenticated  by  signs  following.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
should  see  humanity  uniform  and  consistent  in  its  bright  obedi- 
ence. But  the  teaching  was  glorified  by  the  dying,  and  the 
miracles  were  the  smaller  illustrations  of  that  mercy  whose 
crowning  act  was  the  draining  of  its  own  heart  in  sacrifice, 
and  the  obedience  was  an  "  obedience  unto  death."  Present 
ever  before  the  Saviour's  mind  was  the  grand  issue  to  which  His 
earthly  sojourn  tended— to  make  an  atonement  for  the  worid's 
sin.  This  was  "  the  Father's  business"  which  He  had  offered, 
and  was  embodied,  to  do.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end 
"  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,"  and  there  was  not  a  moment  of 
His  incarnate  life,  whether  He  taught  in  synagogues  or  prayed  on 
hill-side  altars,  or  rested  from  His  incessant  toil  in  the  brief 
holidays  of  Bethany,  when  this  purpose  was  absent  from  His 
mind.  He  did  not  for  some  time  declare  it  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed him.  You  do  not  harass  a  child,  while  his  education  is 
proceeding,  by  setting  before  him  the  probabilities  of  orphanage- 
His  children  must  be  instructed  in  His  doctrines,  and  trained 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission  before  they  were  told.  But 
the  influence  of  the  thought  may  be  traced  from  His  very  eariiest 
years— did  not  leave  Him  in  the  tempution  and  in  the  triumph 
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-emtanped  itself  indelibly  on  each  word  of  the  lip  and  on 
each  action  of  the  life. 

The  inner  connection  between  the  first  announcement  of  the 
•uflFerings  and  the  more  formal  consecration  to  them  on  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  is  preserved  by  St.  Luke,  who  tells  us 
that  it  was  about  "an  eight  days  after  these  sayings,"  that  is, 
six  days  intervening,  one  on  which  the  sayings  were  spoken  and 
one  on  which  the  i ransfiguration  took  place— "about  an  eight 
days  after  these  sayings  "  that  He  went  up  into  the  Mount  to  pray. 
This  was,  so  to  speak,  the  raeiidian  of  his  incarnate  day.  His 
sun  began  after  this  to  go  down  towards  the  clouds,  which 
awaited  its  setting  The  first  shadow  of  His  approaching  suf- 
fering  now  darkened  upon  tie  sky. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  remember  the  history  of  the 
three  heavenly  voices  of  which  y  c  read  in  the  lifetime  ot  Jesus. 
You  will  find  that  they  do  not  speak  capriciously—even  as  to 
the  moment  of  their  utterance  there  is  an  arranged  and  intel- 
ligible plan  which  they  are  de^jigned  to  aid  in  its  working.    The 
first  voice  spake  at  Christ's  baptism,  when,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
great  design  which  required  Him  to  be  "  made  like  unto"  sin- 
ners, he  wa.;  baptized  by  John  in  Jordan,  not  in  confession  of 
sin-but  as  he  himself  declared,  "  to  fulfil  all  righteousness." 
There  is  force  in  that  argument  which  represents  the  baptism 
of  Christ  as  the  closing  up  of  the  old  covenant— the  obedience 
to  the  "  baptism  of  repentance  "  which  John  preached,  and 
which  was  the  last  external  commandment  given  by  God  unto 
Israel.     But  the  significance  of  the  act  would  not  be  coiupletely 
discerned  if  you  exclude  the  prophetical  character— if  you  do 
not  recognize  that  beneath  the  Divine  humilit>  which  says  "  thus 
it  becoracth  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,"  there  is  a  rdcrence 
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to  that  other  baptism,  that  baptism  of  agony  and  blood,  about 
which  Christ  declared  Himself  "  straitened  until  it  was  accom- 
plished." Now  it  was  at  this  first  anointing  of  the  person  of 
Jesus  that  the  voice  from  Heaven  spake,  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The  last  occasion  on  which 
the  voice  spake  was  when  Christ  had  entered  upon  His  passion, 
and  felt  already  the  sharpness  of  its  mental  anguish  :  "  Now  is 
my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from 
this  hour?  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father, 
glorify  Thy  name.  Then  came  there  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying,  "  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again."  Mid- 
way between  these  voices  spake  the  one  upon  the  Holy  Mount. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  there  was  unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  oi 
counsel  between  the  Son  and  the  Father?  The  continued 
watchfulness  in  heaven  of  the  working  out  on  earth  of  the  scheme 
of  Redemption  —the  attestation  never  failing  to  be  given  when 
it  might  authenticate  the  work,  or  encourage  the  brave  worker 
in  His  trial  ? 

Not  only,  therefore,  do  we  witness  on  the  Holy  Mount  the 
installation  of  the  royal  lawgiver,  but  of  the  great  high-priest. 
It  is  a  grand  valedictory  service  in  which  He  is  re-ordained  to 
duty — as  the  banners  are  blessed  before  the  army  marches  to 
the  field.  And  the  voice  speaks  from  Heaven  as  a  sovereign 
gives  audience  to  a  chosen  commander,  and  cheers  him  with 
the  enco^  "-agement  of  royal  f-vour.  With  what  reverence, 
bretliren,  should  we,  sinners,  look  upon  the  scene  !  As  we  see 
Him  standing  alone  upon  the  mountain — fresh  from  His  ordi- 
nation of  glory — calm,  and  kingly  in  His  heaven-imparted 
strength ;  and  then  as  we  see  Him,  with  firm  step,  treading  the 
dark  avenue  which,  through  desertion,  agony,  insult,  abandon- 
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ment,  terminates  in  His  death  upon  the  Cross— surely  our  dis- 
trust should  vanish,  and  in  reliance  upon  such  a  champion  we 
should  have  "  joy  in  believing."  Surely  our  indignation  against 
the  vile  sin  which  made  all  this  suffering  necessary  should  be 
roused  within  us.  Surely  our  hearts  should  bound  with  a 
fervour  of  devotion  and  gratitude  wliich  the  obedience  of  a  life- 
time can  only  inadequately  express.  Surely  we  shall  mark  His 
track  and  follow  in  his  footsteps,  triumphant  in  the  endurance 
of  our  own  portion  of  sorrow,  and,  quaffing  bravely  the  cup 
which  He,  who  drained  the  bitterest  has  mingled,  go  on  our 
patient  way,  singing : 

"  O  Lord,  my  God,  do  thou  thy  holy  wUl, 

I  will  lie  still. 
I  will  not  stir,  lest  I  forsake  thine  arm. 

And  break  the  charm 
Which  lulls  me,  clinging  to  my  Father's  breas^ 

To  perfect  rest." 

It  hardly  comes  within  our  scope  to  educe  the  various  lessons 
which  may  be  taught  us  in  the  Holy  Mount  Our  aim,  very 
imperfectly  fulfilled,  has  been  to  elicit  the  meaning  of  the  great 
event  before  us,  if  haply  some  of  its  thoughts  may  linger  in  our 
hearts— like  chimes  heard  within  doors— softened  by  the  silence 
and  the  comfort  in  which  we  sit  and  hear  them,  and  ringing 
on,  long  after  the  actual  sound  has  ceased,  in  the  melody  of 
each  remembered  tone  We  can  but  *suggest  how,  when  we 
have  recovered  from  the  thrilling  consequent  upon  the  glorious 
vision,  we  might  learn  much  of  collateral  instruction  and  bless- 
ing. Gospel  narratives  teach  truth  and  scatter  fragrance  inci- 
dentally, as  the  sick  folk  were  healed  "  by  the  shadow  of  Peter 
passing  by." 
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We  might  leam,  for  example,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
from  the  real  appearance  of  two  men,  who  had  long  ceased  to 
be  inhabitants  of  earth,  again  revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon.    We  might  leam  the  conscious  existence  of  the  spirit 
after  its  separation  from  the  body,  that  it  does  not  sleep,  as  some 
affirm  through  dishonoured  and  inactive  ages,  but  is  possessed 
of  intenectual  vigour,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  righteous,  of  a 
residence  in  glory.     We  might  learn  that  Christ  crucified  is  the 
grand  theme  of  contemplation  and  converse,  both  to  believing 
hearts  on  earth  and  to  the  ransomed  spirits  of  the  sky ;  and  our 
faith  in  the  one  offering  which  has  redeemed  us  might  become, 
therefore,  more  precious  than  ever.    We  might  leam  that  God 
prepares  for  coming  trial  by  special  manifestations  of  His  favour, 
and  that  though  we  may  «  fear"  as  we  «  enter  into  the  cloud," 
we  shall  come  out  of  it  with  manlier  hearts  and  tmer  courag'e. 
Those  who  are  not,  alas !  partakers  of  Christ,  might  leam,  and 
shudder  as  the ;  learn,  the  value  of  that  Divine  communion  from 
which  they  sinfully  exclude  themselves,  and  of  that  inherit 
ance  of  glory  which  they  sell  for  nought  or  alienate  with  scom- 
ful  hands.    Those  who  have  believed,  and  rejoice  in  mountain 
feUowship  with  Jesus,  might  leam  that,  refreshing  as  is  the  diffi. 
cult  air,  bracing  as  is  the  steep  ascent,  rare  and  elevating  as  is 
the  glorious  companionship,  we  must  not  "  build  our  tabernacles 
there."    In  the  valley  below  there  is  work  for  us  to  do,  and  we 
must  hear  our  Master's  voice  as  He  asks  us  to  descend,  and 
leads  us  down  into  the  great  field  of  toil  and  travail  and  triumph 

"  Think  not  of  rest,  though  dreams  be  sweet, 
Start  up  and  ply  your  heavenward  feet 
Is  not  God's  oath  upon  your  head. 
Ne'er  to  sink  back  on  slothful  bed, 
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Never  again  your  loins  nnti^ 
Nor  let  your  torches  waste  and  dle^ 
Till,  when  the  shadows  thickest  fall. 
Ye  hear  the  Master's  midnight  caU. 
He  calls  jou  angel»— be  jour  strifb 
To  live  on  earth  the  angels' life." 


